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wrke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, 1790. 
urke’s Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, 1791. 
f ousseaw’s Contrat Soeial, 1762. 


| Dr. Jounson’s well known remark concerning Burke, that 
one who should chance to meet him under a shed, whither 
oth had run to avoid a shower, would feel him to be an extra- 
fdinary man, has an illustration in the intrinsic value and 
fontinued popularity of those political essays which related to 
Urrent events, and were intended to be tracts for the times. 
Mitics may complain of redundant and occasionally extrava- 
int imagery, and statesmen may allege graver faults still ; 
for splendor of style, and for qualities incomparably 
ther than any rhetorical merit, the Reflections on the 
french Revolution will always command the admiration of 
e students of political science. No doubt serious defects in 
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doctrine as well as in temper, have been pointed out in this 
treatise ; but these, since our design is not to criticise the 
work, we have no occasion to set forth at length. It must be 
admitted that Burke nowhere brings out, but rather labors to 
cover up, the fearful misgovernment which caused the Revolu- 
tion in France, and occasioned, though it did not excuse, the 
crimes that accomparied it. All historical students now, who 
are not subject to a violent prejudice, understand how the 
turn which history had given to events in France, left the 
power of the feudal nobility to be absorbed in the King, in- 
stead of being divided, as in England, with the people; how 
the honors and advantages of society were engrossed by the 
privileged orders ; how the government, wasting its treasure 
upon long, and frequently useless wars, ana upon the shame- 
less vices of the court, which recall the worst days of the later 
Roman Empire, had long been upon the verge of bankruptcy, 
notwithstanding delusive and fraudulent schemes for replen- 
ishing the public coffers ; and how the body of the people were 
laden with burdens too grievous to be borne, while exposed to 
insults and injuries from the superior class, for which it was 
impossible to obtain redress. — 

We may lament that France could not stop with re‘orming 
her institutions, without proceeding to obliterate, in fire and 
blood, the old order of things; but the frightful excesses of 
the revolution were the natural result of accumulated disor- 
ders and wrongs. Burke allows, to be sure, the urgent need of 
some change in the political system of France, but fails to 
appreciate the extent of the evils that gave rise to the great 
social convalsion. 

Another defect of the “ Reflections,” is the exaggerated 
statement of what we consider one of the noblest, as it is the 
continually recurring point, in the discussion. We refer to the 
perpetual warning against theories, abstract principles, and 
metaphysical speculation upon liberty and government, and to 
the doctrine that we are to abide by existing institutions, 
adopting no change aside from the line of what has been 
already established. This position, which is sound as against 
visionaries and radicals, and which the growth of English 
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liberty has vindicated, is pushed to an extreme in the “ Re- 
flections,” where all ideals of a perfect society, and all conside- 
ration of the bearing of abstract principles on the constitution 
of government, seem often to be excluded, and even derided, 
as an unprofitable dream. Some of the most powerful in- 
vectives and keenest sarcasms of Burke, are hurled at the 
“sophisters ” and metaphysic doctors who would reconstruct 
society from the foundations, according to theoretical stand- 
ards, the product of their own invention. We can sympa- 
thize with the general view, which bids us consult the actual 
state of things, and follow slowly and cautiously, in every 
change, the suggestions of the existing, providentially ordain- 
ed system, and yet find a place for political philosophy. 
This feature of the “ Reflections” has provoked the censure of 
Robert Hall. “It is pretended,” says Hall, “that the mo- 
ment we quit a state of nature, as we have given up the con- 
trol of our actions in return for the superior advantages of law 
and government, we can never appeal again to any original 
principles, but must rest content with the advantages that are 
secured by the terms of the society. These are the views 
which distinguish the political writings of Mr. Burke, an 
author whose splendid and unequaled powers have given a 
vogue and fashion to certain tenets which, from any other pen, 
would have appeared abject and contemptible.”* The trath 
is, that in this closing period of his life, when Burke, deeply 
and justly alarmed by the drift of events in France, and anx- 
ious for the stability of the English Constitution, parted com- 
pany with Fox and his old party associates, he was determined 
to throw his whole strength against the tide of innovation, and 
hence spoke with less discrimination and less temperately than 
he would otherwise have done. He laid hold of all the 
weapons within his reach for the purpose of combating the 
dogmas of the French political philosophers, which he honestly 
deemed false and mischievous. Probably the explanation of 
the unqualified character of many of his assertions, and of the 
vehemence of his tone, is implied in the eloquent closing 





* IIall’s “Christianity Consistent with a Love of Freedom,” Section IV. 
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paragraph of the ‘ Reflections,” in which, having described 
his own career as that of one “ who has been no tool of pow- 
er, no flatterer of greatness,” but the industrious enemy of 
“opulent oppression,” he professes that “when the equipoise 
of the vessel in which he sails may be endangered by overload- 
ing it upon one side, he is desirous of carrying the small weight 
of his reasons to that which may preserve its equipoise.”* 
There is another part of the “ Reflections” with which 
American readers cannot be expected to sympathize. It is 
what Sir James Mackintosh, in his Reply to Burke, fitly 
styled his predilection for Aristocracy. We do not allude, of 
course, to the vigorous passages where Burke assaults that 


* We subjoin here a remark or two on a side point of some literary and 
historical interest. Buckle, in his History of Civilization, (Vol. I., p. 834), puts 
forth the surprising assertion that Mr. Burke, in his last years, was actually 
deranged—under “a complete hallucination.” Such a rumor, grounded partly on 
the touching circumstance of his weeping on the neck of the horse which had be 
longed to his deceased son, and partly on his veiiemence in the debates relating 
to the French Revolution, was set afloat during his lifetime, and is explained and 
exposed in the fourteenth chapter of Prior’s Life. We were not aware that any 
one, from that day to this, had given the slightest credence to this transient 
rumor, That Burke, during these last years, was overwhelmed with grief at 
the death of his son, that he was profoundly excited by the political changes of 
the time, that he suffered much from bodily infirmities, everybody knew. Buckle 
refers to the Laurence correspondence—in which we have vainly sought any sup- 
port for his charge. He also refers to the later writings of Burke—as if the 
Letters on a Regicide Peace, impassioned though they often are, afforded the 
slightest countenance for the imputation of insanity to their author! Sir James 
Mackintosh, who passed the last Christmas of the great statesman’s life with him 
at Beaconsfield, speaks of “the astonishing effusions of his mind in conversa- 
tion,” of his gleeful participation in the sports and gambols of the children, of his 
anticipating “his approaching dissolution with due solemnity but perfect com- 
posure,” of his being “ minutely and accurately informed, to a wonderful exact- 
ness, with respect to every fact relative to the French Revolution.” (Life of 
Mackintosh, Am. Ed. 1825. Vol. I., p. 62). In the face of the monuments of in- 
tellectual vigor which Burke presents in his Jater works and in his correspondence, 
and in view of the force of personal testimony to the retention of his mental power 
to the last, it is extraordinary that Buckle should make a statement of this nature, 
adducing in favor of it proofs of so little weight. 

The incident of Burke's weeping aloud on the neck of his son’s favorite horse, and 
the folly of the charge of insanity grounded upon it, are the subject of an elo- 
quent allusion by Mr. Everett in a speech delivered by him a few years ago at 
an exhibition of horses in Springfield, Maas, 
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caricature of the doctrine of equality which overlooks the 
natural, just, and inevitable ascendency belonging to real supe- 
riority in talents, knowledge, and character. We refer to his 
arguments in behalf of a titled and hereditary Aristocracy, 
constituting a privileged class, and especially to his romantic 
admiration of such an Order—“the Corinthian capital of 
polished society,” as he calls it. Such feelings have, for the 
most part, passed away from the hearts of modern men, and 
cannot be again revived. We may lend ourselves for the 
moment to the pathetic eloquence of this great writer, whose 
imagination runs parallel with his wisdom, while he de- 
plores the decline of the ancient sentiments of chivalric 
homage to Prince and Noble; but sentiments of this nature 
will not bear the scrutiny to which the reason of the present 
age has subjected the institutions of society. All that the 
moderate and conservative can say now is: let the noble re- 
tain his privilege; at least, let it not be violentiy wrested from 
him ; but he is a man like ourselves, to be respected only for 
what he is, and for what he does for others. He can no 
longer be invested with a halo, because of long descent and 
inherited advantages. 

But after allowing that these blemishes beiong to Burke’s 
discussion, it would be unjust to forget certain liberal princi- 
ples which he distinctly avows. 

In the first place, Burke fully admits the lawfulness of a 
Republican form of government. Such a form is not less 
legitimate, in his view, than monarchy, by however much the 
latter is to be preferred. Indeed, the doctrine of the “ Re- 
flections” would condemn a revolutionary movement where 
Republican institutions are established, equally with the 
attempted overthrow of monarchy. What Burke is contend- 
ing for is the sacredness of the existing form of society, what- 
ever that form may be which history has established. Hold- 
ing that institutions are a growth, and not the mere product of 
human contrivance, independently of underlying causes and a 
controlling Providence, he repels the notion that they are to 
be torn up by the roots in order to make room for some new 
fabric which philosophers have planned. 
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Secondly, Burke expressly allows a right of Revolution. 
This right is the offspring of necessity alone. It is not found- 
ed on any theory of a social compact, implyi-¢ that the peo- 
ple (in whatever .way the term “people” is defined) are 
endowed with the right at any time, and simply because they 
are so inclined, to revolutionize the institutions of society. 
The continuance of an established government is not left by 
the law of God to the mere option of the people who live 
under it. Necessity is the only justification of a violent 
change. And this necessity Burke appears to limit to the case 
where the civil constitution is threatened with overthrow, or 
where corruption has perverted it from its true design and ope- 
ration. In this way, the Revolution of 1688 is defended, in 
consistency with the author’s principles,—that being only a 
restoration of the British Constitution, when the monarchical 
element was threatening to swallow up every other. So 
Burke explains the favor he had shown to the American Revo- 
Jution ; on the ground that the American patriots were strug- 
gling to preserve what was theirs,—the ancient, chartered 
rights of Englishmen. To be sure, it is natural to ask if there 
may not be evils necessitating a political change not provided for 
by law, even though the existing form of government has not 
been corrupted. In other words, the application of this extra- 
ordinary remedy may be we ssvented in other cases than the 
particular one considered by Burke. But the fact that he ex- 
pressly admits a right of Revolution should not be overlooked. 

Thirdly, Burke explicitly recognizes the rights of man. 
He opposes with argument and ridicule the dogmas on this 
subject propounded by the French school and their supporters 
in England ; but he fully admits the existence of inherent and 
inviolable rights. 

On this subject we shall avail ourselves of a paragraph in 
“the Reflections,” as a text for brief comments upon a dis- 
tinction familiar to educated persons, the frequent neglect of 
which, however, in our popular discussions, breeds great confu- 
sion and is in various ways a source of mischief. The dis- 
tinction of which we speak, is that between Natural and 
Political Rights. The following is the passage from Burke : 
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“ Faram I from denying in theory; full as far is my heart from withholding in 
practice (if I were of power to give or to withhold) the real rights of men. In 
denying their false claims of right, I do not mean to injure those which are real, 
and are such as their pretended rights would totally destroy. If civil society be 
made for the advantage of man, all the advantages for which it is made become 
his right. It is an institution of beneficence; and law itself is only beneficence 
acting by arule. Men have aright to live by that rule; they have a right to 
justice ; as between their fellows, whether their fellows are in politic function or in 
ordinary occupation, They have a right to the fruits of their industry; and to 
the means of making their industry fruitful. They have a right to the acqui- 
sitions of their parents ; to the nourishment and improvement of their offspring ; 
to instruction in life, and to consolation in death, Whatever each man can sepa- 
rately do, without trespassing upon others, he has a right to do for himself; and 
he has aright to a fair portion of all which society, with all its combinations of 
skill and force, can do in his favor. In this partnership all men have equal 
rights; but not to equal things. He that has but five shillings in the partner- 
ship, has as good a right to it, as he that has five hundred ponds has to his larg- 
er proportion. But he has not a right to an equal dividend in the product of the 
joint stock; and as to the share of power, authority, and direction which each 
individual ought to have in the management of the state, that I must deny to be 
amongst the direct original rights of man in civil society ; for I have in my con- 
templation the civil, social man, and no other. It is a thing to be settled by con- 
vention.” (Vol. IIL, p. 79, Boston, 1839). 


The main point to which we call attention is the proposition 


that political power, or a share, either direct or indirect, in the 
management of the government, is not to be placed among the 
Natural Rights of men. No person on the score of Natural 
Rights can claim an office, or claim to be eligible to an office, 
or claim to take part in the selection of those who shall hold 
office in the state. Whatever Natural Rights are, they are not 
a title to a participation in the government, But let us mark 
some of the more important statements in the paragraph above 
quoted. 

1. Men have an equal right to the advantages for which 
society was created. The state is not an end in itself, but a 
means toanend. The state is a divinely ordained, indispen- 
sable instrument, for securing to the human beings who com- 
pose it, certain advantages. And the benefits, define them as 
you will, which the state is intended to secure, are not the 
property of a class or a part. They are intended to flow out 
impartially to ali. If the state is constituted in such a way 
that'a part of the community are excluded from these benefits, 
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there is a violation of Natural Rights. Aristotle held that 
slaves are merely tools, to be used to promote the interests of 
a superior class; and assigns them this place in the state. He 
could not have better defined the falsehood and injustice of 
slavery, which refuses to recognize the title of a part of the 
community to an equal share in the benefits of the state, and 
degrades them into a mere instrument for securing the interests 
of their pretended owners. <A set of individuals, by the exer- 
cise of force, absorbs and monopolizes the advantages of so- 
ciety, which belong equally to all its members. In the Decla- 
‘ation of American Independence, “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” are set down among the Natural Rights of 
men ; and the enumeration of Natural Rights, in the passage 
from Burke, is substantially equivalent. The term liberty is, 
indeed, a vague one, and may not be easy to fix and define, 
“ Whatever each man can separately do, without trespassing 
upon others, he has a right to do for himself,” is a remark in 
the paragraph we have quoted. The power allowed to the in- 
dividual of doing as he pleases, with the qualification (and 
therefore restriction) that this power belongs, in an equal de- 
gree, to every other, is a similar definition of liberty. Nearly 
coincident with this description of liberty, which is adopted by 
recent writers, is a fine passage in one of Burke’s letters toa 
French correspondent in 1789.* Of liberty, he says, “ I cer- 
tainly think that all men who desire it, deserve it. It is not 
the reward of our merit, or the acquisition of ovr industry 
It is our inheritance. It is the birth-right of our species.” 
“Tt is not solitary, unconnected, individual, selfish liberty. It 
is social freedom. Jt és that state of things in which the 
liberty of no man, and no body of men, is in a condition to 
trespass on the liberty of any person, or any description of 
persons, in society. This kind of liberty is, indeed, but anoth- 
er name for justice, ascertained by wise laws, and secured by 
well constructed institutions.” Liberty, signifying as it does, 
exemption from constraint, seems to be not so properly called 
& particular right, as the comprehensive term under which all 





* Quoted in Prior’s Life of Burke, p. 309. (Philadelphia, 1825). 
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human rights are summed up,—freedom being invoived in the 
realization of every right. It is worthy of notice that burke 
declares against the pretension to give out precise, meta- 
physical definitions in these matters, and treats it as a sign of 
the quackery of that class whom he styles the “ amateurs and 
even professors of revolutions.” “The rights of men are in a 
sort of middle, incapable of definition, but not impossible to 
be discerned.” : 

2. The management of the State not being among the 
original rights of man, does not beiong equally to all. It is no 
violation of Natural Rights when political power is lodged 
with a few, or with one man, provided the great ends of gov- 
ernment are accomplished. In saying that the management of 
the State is “a thing to be settled by convention,” and in 
using the terms “compact of the state,” the social “partner- 
ship” and the like, Burke has no intention, we need hardly 
say, of giving sanction to the doctrine that a formal, explicit 
consent of the people, or of the major part of them, to the 
creation of a particular government and the selection of those 
who administer it, is necessary in order to bind the subject to 
obedience. The obligations of the subject do not depend on 
any such voluntary, formal act of consent on his part. We 
cannot forbear to transcribe one of the finest passages in which 
Burke sets forth this truth: 


“Though civil society might be at first a voluntary act, (which, in many cases, 
it undoubtedly was), its continuance is under a permanent standing covenant, co- 
existing with the society; and it attaches upon every individual of that society, 
without any formal act of his own. This is warranted by the general practice, 
arising out of the general sense of mankind, Men, without their choice, derive 
benefits from that association; without their choice they are subjected to duties 
in consequence of these benefits ; and without their choice they enter into a vir- 
tual obligation as binding as any that is actual. Much the strongest moral obli- 
gations are such as were never the results of our option. I allow, that if no 
Supreme Ruler exists, wise to form and potent to enforce the moral law, there is 
no sanction to any contract, virtual or even actual, against the will of prevalent 
power. On that hypothesis, let any set of men be strong enough to set their 
duties at defiance, and they cease to be duties any longer. We have but this o- 
appeal against irresistible power— 


‘ Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma, 
At sperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandi.’ 
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Taking it for granted that I do not write to the disciples of the Parisian philoso- 
phy, I may assume that the awful author of our being is the author of our place 
in the order of existence ; and that having disposed and marshaled us by a divine 
tactic, not according to our will, but according to his, he has, in and by that dis. 
position, virtually subjected us to act the part which belongs to the place assigned 
us. We have obligations to mankind at large which are not in consequence of any 
special voluntary pact. They arise from the relation of man to man, and the rela- 
tion of man to God, which relations are not matters of choice. On the contrary, 
the force of all the pacts which we enter into with any particular person or 
number of persoas among mankind, depends ‘upon those prior obligations. In 
some cases the subordinate relations are voluntary, in others they are necessary ; 
but the duties are all compulsive. When we marry, the choice is voluntary, but 
the duties are not matter of choice. They are dictated by the nature of the 
situation. Dark and inscrutable are the ways by which we come into the world. 
The instincts which give rise to this mysterious process of nature are not of our 
making. But out of physical causes, unknown to us, perhaps unknowable, arise 
moral duties which, as we are able perfectly to comprehend, we are bound indis- 
pensably to perform. Parents may not be consenting to their moral relation; 
but, consenting or not, they are bound to a long train of burthensome duties to- 
wards those with whom they have never made a convention of any sort. Chil- 
dren are not consenting to their relation, but their relation, without their actual 
consent, binds them to its duties; or rather it implies their consent, because the 
presumed consent of every rational creature is in unison with the predisposed order 
of things, Men come in that manner into a community with the social state of 
their parents, endowed with all the benefits, loaded with all the duties of their 
situation. If the social ties and ligaments spun out of those physical relations 
which are the elements of the commonwealth, in most cases begin, and always 
continue, independently of our will, so without any stipulation on our part, are we 
bound by that relation called our country, which comprehends (as it has been 
well said) ‘all the charities of all.’* Nor are we left without powerful instincts 
to make this duty as dear and grateful to us as it is awful and coercive, Our 
country is not a thing of mere physical locality. It consists, in a great measure, 
in the ancient order into which we are born. We may have the same geographi- 
cal situation, but another country ; as we may have the same country in another 
soil, The place that determines our duty to our country is a social, civil 
relation.” Vol. III., p. 460. 


This explains the sense in which Burke employs the terms, 
which, it must be confessed, are more properly used by the 
adherents of the antagonistic theory of the social compact.t+ 





* Omnes omnium charitates patria una complectitur. Cicero, 

+ In agreement with Burke's definition of the terms referred to, are the obser- 
vations of Blackstone on the same topic, in his Commentaries, (Introduction, sec- 
tion 2). “But though society,” says Blackstone, “had not its formal beginning 
from any convention of individuals, actuated by their wants and their fears; yet 
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It is obvious that the question how widely in a given coun- 
try political power shall be diffused, must depend for its 
answer on a variety of circumstances. In considering this 
question, we go beyond the sphere of natural, unalienable 
rights. We have to inquire what arrangement is, on the 
whole, most expedient, or what system is likely to yield, in the 
largest measure, the advantages for which the state is estab- 
lished. This would be the point to determine, had we to settle 
the organization of society de novo. The administering of 
government is a work of the most difficult character, requiring 
special and unusual qualifications. Who shall be the Ruler, 
or who shall be empowered to designate the Ruler, wust be 
decided—provided the matter were left to our decision—with 
sole reference to the results to be expected from a proposed 
system. Let political power be distributed to the few or to 
the many, or to all, or be concentrated in the hands of one 
person, it is conceivable that every Natural Right may be left 
intact and be safe under the egis of government, whose office 
is to preserve it from infraction. It is conceivable likewise 
that under every system, the most popular alike with the abso- 
lute, Natural Rights should be violated. A Republic may 
hold a part of its population in bondage; or if not, by the 
tyrannical edicts of a majority, may trample upon the rights 
of conscience or rob the individual of some portion of his 
inborn liberty. It is entirely possible for a democracy to dis- 
honor the sacredness of humanity, and cast down in the dust 
the heaven-given prerogatives of man. 

Besides the distingnishing mark of Natural Rights that they 
do not, like Political Rights, include a direct or indirect share 
in the government, a formal definition (to use the language of 
the schools) may be given as follows: (a) Natural Rights are 
essential; Political Rights are accidental ; hence (6) Natural 
Rights are universal, belonging to all; while Political Rights 


it is a sense of their weakness and imperfection that keeps mankind together ; and 
that, therefore, is the solid and natural f. andation, as well as the cement of civil 
society. And this is what we mean by the original contract of society.” The 
author proceeds to say that protection of the rights of the individual by society, 
and submission to the laws by him in return, are the parts of the compact. 
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may be limited to a part; and (c) Natural Rights are prior to 
the existence of society, in the sense that society does not 
confer them, but has for its function the protection of them ; 
Political Rights are conferred by society. 

In homely phrase, we may compare society to a machine. 
The products—the benefits of it—belong impartially to all; 
but not the right to work it. 

Natural Rights, in the concrete, are to be ascertained by a 
study of the destination of man, (the lebens-zweck, the Ger- 
mans term it,)—the divine ¢dea of man and design concerning 
him ; the maxim of the natural equality of the human race 
(which is implied in the golden rule) being taken for granted, 
so that the rights of one are the rights of every other. 


Utterly antagonistic to the principles and the spirit of Burke, 
is the famous treatise of Rousseau, the Social Contract, which 
more than any other work was the text-book of the French 
Revolution. It is significant that the whole discussion is 
reared upon speculations relative to the origin of civil society. 
Rights and obligations must all be inferred with mathematical 
exactitude from the fundamental theory adopted at the start. 
This theory assumes that the existence of society is optional 
with men, and is due to their voluntary consent. Individuals 
are bound by the social bond only because, and so far as, they 
have agreed to be bound. This false dogma of a mutual con- 
tract is laid at the foundation of the edifice. It is further held 
that the individual in entering society surrenders all his rights 
to the community, and through this common act of all, there 
instantly arises the body politic. To the community thus 
formed, belongs sovereignty. The general will is now the 
supreme law. To this general will the entire frame-work of 
government is subject. The idea of “ institutional ” freedom, 
of freedom secured and assured to the individual by constitu- 
tional safeguards, against the haste or deliberate tyranny of 
majorities, is discarded. Representative government itself is 
derided as a product and sign of the decay of public spirit.” 








* Rousseau explicitly says that every-law which is not expressly ratified by 
popular vote, is no law; and that the English, through their adherence to Rep- 
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Of course the State must be restricted to narrow territorial 
limits. But what is this general will which is omnipotent in 
the State? It turns out to be merely the majority of suffrages. 
When the vote of a citizen upon any measure is called for, the 
question really answered by him is, what in his opinion is the 
general will in reference to this measure. The result of the 
ballot decides the point, and thus if he finds himself in the 
minority, he is not really overruled, but simply mistaken in 
his judgment as to what the general will is.* It is impossible 
to imagine a more frightful despotism than Rousseau’s sove- 
reignty of the people, under which the individual has literally 
given ap everything to the unchecked will of the majority. 
Equality, which more than liberty is the idol of Frenchinen, is 
the key-note of Rousseau’s entire work. Views akin to those 
expressed in this ingenious but superficial essay, have fascinated 
the French mind, and led to the sacrifice of both stable gov- 
ernment and substantial freedom. On the warrant afforded 
by a popular vote, (called for, according to the more approved 
practice, after the deed has been done), one government is 
overthrown and a new one set up, and the entire community, 
perhaps, brought, as at present, under the uncontrolled sway 
of an Imperial Despot. This terrible price is paid for the 
sake of having a government which is (in theory) of their own 
making. The protection of Natural Rights, the prime object 
of society, is, in fact, given up, in consequence of the eager 
strife for Political Rights; and even these are not attained.t 


resentative government, are slaves. ‘Toute loi que le peuple en personne n’a 
pas ratifiée est nulle; ce n’est point une loi, Le peuple Anglois pense étre libre, 
il se trompe fort : il ne l’est que durant l’élection des membres du parlement: sitét 
quils sont élus, il est esclave, il n’est rien.” Livre III, ch. xv. 

* This curious, though puerile, subterfuge for saving (theoretically) the freedom 
of the individual, when overborne by the vote of the majority, is found in Liv. 
IV. ch. ii. (Des Suffrages). “Quvand donc l’avis contraire au mien l'importe, cela 
ne prouve autre chose sinon que je m’etois trompé, et que ce que j'estimois étre 
la volonté générale ne I’étoit pas.” 

+ Burke has left on record his opinion of the Social Contract and its author, 
In a letter to a French correspondent, f'n 1789), quoted in Prior’s Life of Burke, 
(Am. Ed, 1825, p- 813), he says: “I unuve read long since the Contrat Social. 
It has left very few traces upon my mind, I thought it a perfcrmance of little 
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We are more apt to connect the theory of the Social Com- 
pact with the name of a true lover of liberty, John Locke—a 
man, in all that constitutes human excellence, immeasurably 
elevated above Rousseau. The negative part of Locke’s trea- 
tise on government, wherein he demolishes the arguments of 
Filmer in favor of absolute monarchy as a legitimate inherit- 
ance from Adam and from the dominion of the Patriarchs, is 
fully successful. His task was here comparatively easy. So. 
the Second Book of Locke’s treatise is marked by signal merits. 
The sentiment of hostility to tyranny that inspires the work, 
is characteristic of the author. The Natural Rights of men, 
as the right of property, are declared to be not the creatures 
of civil society, but the end of society is properly defined to 
be the protection of them—though the error is committed of 
making the prime object of the commonwealth to be the secu- 
rity of property. The function of government, also, is limited 
to the furthering of the end for which government is estab- 
lished. The state, however it may be constituted, must keep 
to its design. There is no general will omnipotent over the 
individual. But Locke falls into the great error of supposing 
that the consent of the individual is necessary in order to his 


orno merit; and little did I conceive that it could ever make revolutions and 
give law to nations, But so it is.” In Burke’s “Letter to a Member of the Na- 
tional Assembly,” (1791), we find a dissection of Rousseau, whom he calls “the 
great founder and professor of the philosophy of vanity.” Burke’s satire upon 
the sentimental philanthropy which tramples under foot particular «duties, is 
excellent. Rousseau is the father of the sentimental school of poets (not except- 
ing Byron and Goethe) and novelists, who seek to make a criminal interesting by 
weaving round him a veil of sentiment—aiming to excite sympathy where repro- 
bation is the proper feeliug. There is a very curious fact concerning Rousseau, 
which Burke brings forward in the “ Reflections.” ‘ Mr. Hume told me that he 
had from Rousseau himself the secret of his principles of composition. That 
acute, though eccentric observer, had perceived that to strike and interest the 
public, the marvelous must be produced; that the marvelous of the heathen 
mythology had long since lost its effect; that giants, magicians, fairies, and 
heroes of romance which succeeded, had exhausted the portion of credulity 
which belonged to their age; that now nothing was left to a writer but that 
species of the marvetous, which might still be produced, and with as great an 
effect as ever, though in another way; that is, the marvelous in life, manners, in 
characters, ond in extraordinary situations, giving rise to new and unlooked for 
strokes in politics and morals.” a 
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transference from the state of nature within the fold, and under 
the obligations of civil society. Every man, says Locke, is 
naturally free, and nothing is “ able to put him into subjection 
to any earthly power but only his own consent.”* Men 
being, as has been said, by nature, all free, equal, and inde- 
pendent, no one can be put out of this estate, and subjected to 
the political power of another without his own consent.”+ Com- 
pelled by his theory, Locke’ affirms that every one actually, 
though tacitly, gives his consent to the social compact when he 
comes of age, by the very act of inheriting property in a 
country! Every generation, by these separate acts of individ- 
uals, renews the compact,—otherwise society would be dis- 
solved! Moreover, Locke assumes (for he fails to prove) that 
the assent to the social compact implies a promise to be gov- 
erned by the majority. “ When any number of men, by the 
consent of every individual, made a community, they have 
thereby made that community one body, with a power to act 
as one body, which is only by the will and determination of 





* Locke’s Works, (London, 1794), Vol. IV., p. 409. + Jb. p. 394. The sentence 
quoted above is an cxample of similarity in thought and phrase between the theo- 
retical part of the Declaration of Independence and passages in Locke’s treatise, 
Locke and Sidney were favorite authors with John Adams and the other young 
lawyers who led in the movement for Independence, Jefferson wrote at first— 
“that all men are created equal and independent,”’—afterwards erasing the last 
two words, Compare also the following passages, the first being from the Decla- 
ration: ‘“‘ Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established, should 
not be changed for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all experience 
hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But, when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for 
their future security.” Locke writes, (p. 472): “‘ Revolutions happen not upon 
every little mismanagement in public affairs, Great mistakes in the ruling part, 
many wrong and inconvenient laws, and all the slips of human frailty, will be 
borne by the people without mutiny or murmur. But if a long train of abuses, 
prevarications and artifices, all tending the same way, make the design visible to 
the people, and they cannot but feel what they lie under, and see whither they 
are going; it is not to be wondered that they should then rouse themselves, and 
endeavor to put the rule into such hands which may secure to them the ends for 
which government was first erected.” 
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the majority.”* Instead of founding society with Burke, 
upon a divinely ordained, “predisposed order of things,” 
with which the will of every rational being is asswmed to 
agree, Locke makes the mistake of requiring, as a condition of 
the validity of government, an explicit act and the voluntary 
consent of every one who is born in a country. In taking 
this ground, he advances beyond any statements of Hooker, 
whose authority he is able to bring in support of the princi- 
ple that society owes its origin to an express or secret agree- 
ment, and that no human government is binding without the 
previous consent of the governed. Hooker avoids the neces- 
sity of getting the consent of every new generation to the 
existing form of society, by falling back upon the notion of 
the continued life of a corporation. We lived, he says, in our 
remote predecessors, and they live in us their successors ; so 
that the original agreement is binding until it be revoked.t 
The motive of Locke, we may add, was the honorable one of 
defending the rightfulness of the change of dynasty, by which 
the Stuarts were expelled and the Prince of Orange raised to 
the throne. He desired to present a theory of society that 
would justify this change. It were better, however, to rest it 
upon the simple right of revolution. 

The genesis of the Social Compact theory is a point of 
much historical interest. To investigate the rise and progress 
of this doctrine does not fall, however, within our present pur- 
pose. Leo, in his Universal History,t finds the germ of the 
theory, which was developed by subsequent writers, in the 
sentence of Grotius: “civilis juris mater est ipsa ex consensu 
obligatio.” This ripened, in the hands of Hobbes, into the 
distinct conception of an Original Contract—of a state of nature 
as preceding civil society,—which, though acknowledged by him 
to be a fiction, as far as actual history is concerned, is, never- 
theless, the basis of his reasoning. Locke differs from Hobbes 





* Locke’s Works, (Londen, 1704), Voi. IV., p. 395. 
+ These remarkable statements are in the Ecclesiastical Polity, (I. x. 8). The 


“judicious” Hooker was the forerunner of Locke and the advocates of the 
Social Compact. 
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in placing the sovereignty, conceded by man on passing from 
the state of nature into society, in the community, instead of 
an absolute Prince. We have had occasion previously to ob- 
serve how strongly Locke was affected by the writings of 
Hobbes,—more often, to be sure, in the way of repulsion than 
attraction. A leading doctrine in Locke’s Reasonableness of 
Christianity, is the same that Hobbes endeavors to establish in 
the Leviathan,—the doctrine that the substance of Christ- 
ianity, as preached by the Apostles, is the proposition that 
“Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah.” Before Locke, however, 
Algernon Sidney, in his Discourses concerning Government, 
had broached the theory of a contract. Montesquieu, though 
afriend of limited monarchy after the English model, is con- 
sidered by Leo (who is a hater of free government) to have paved 
the way for the revolutionary philosophy of Rousseau, by 
making virtue a defining characteristic and only support of 
popular, as distinguished from Aristocratic or Monarchical 
government.* The word Contract, in a special application to 
the relation of king and people in the Er lish Constitution, is 
found in the great vote of the Houses of Parliament, which 
declared vacant the throne of James I., and made room for 
the accession of William. In the medley of reasons (for all 
writers acknowledge it to be a medley) given for their act, 
James is charged with “having endeavored to subvert the 
Constitution of this kingdom by breaking the original contract 
between king and people.” Such a contract is thus declared 
to be involved in the English Constitution. Here a nice and 
interesting question arises, whether the reference was to a pri- 
mary, unwritten contract, implied in the existence of a govern- 
ment of law,—a social compact,—or to some positive feature and 


* It is amusing to notice, by the by, how most German writers undervalue 
Locke, not seeing the noble points of his character in their dislike of his philo- 
sophical tendencies. Speaking of his general views, Leo says: ‘ Experience to 
him is everything. It is a special retribution (ganz bensondere Strafe) inflicted 
by God upon the sins of the English nation in the seventeenth century, that their 
foremost minds must sink down to this wretchedness,” 8. 730. Most persons 
having English blood in their veins, will not be disposed to complain of such 
‘retributions” as John Locke. 


VOL. XXIII. 2 
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express provision of the English system. Hallam would seem 
to incline to the former interpretation. He says that this posi- 
tion was “rather too theoretical, yet necessary at that time, as 
denying the divine origin of monarchy, from which its abso- 
lute and indefeasible authority had been plausibly derived.”* 
He also remarks: “they proceeded not by the stated rules of 
the English government, but the general rights of mankind. 
They looked not so much to Magna Charta as the original 
compact of society, and rejected Coke and Hale, for Hooker 
and Harrington.”+ Macaulay, speaking of the inconsistent 
statements of the great vote, there being one reason put in for 
each section of the majority who were relied on to pass it, 
says that “the mention of the original contract gratified the 
disciples of Sidney.”{ Macaulay defends the inexact and 
confused character of the vote, on grounds of expediency, as 
the proper way to secure unanimity; remarking that the 
“essence of politics is compromise.” But Mackintosh, with 
more reason, declares that it would have been manlier to fall 
back openly upon the right of revolution, instead of mixing 
ap the pretense of an abdication.§ In the trial of Sacheverell, 
the sense of this vote and the character of the Revolution, of 
which it was a part, were deliberately expounded by the man- 
agers of the impeachment. Sacheverell had coupled with his 
doctrine of absolute submission the assertion that the revolu- 
tion was not a case of resistance. But the managers of the 
prosecution did not allow him to shield himself by this mode 
of approving of the revolution. They affirmed that it was a 
case of forcible resistance, and that his principle of non-resist- 
ance, being a virtual condemnation of it, would overthrow the 
title of the reigning sovereign. Yet the ambiguity of the 
clause about the contract between king and people, is not 
cleared away. A leading manager, Sir Joseph Jekyl, said: “to 
make out the justice of the revolution, it may be laid down, 
that as the law is the only measure of the Prince’s authority, 


—— 





* Hallam’s Constitutional History, (Harper’s Edition), p. 544. 

+ Hallam, p. 546. 

+ Macaulay’s History of England, (Harper's Edition), Vol. II., p. 580. 
§ In his History of the English Revolution. 
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and the people’s subjection, so the law derives its being and 
efficacy from common consent; and to place it on any other 
foundation than common consent, is to take away the obliga- 
tion this notion of common consent puts Prince and people 
under to observe the laws.”* This sounds like the Lockian 
Social Compact. The revolution, the same manager said, 
occurred in “a case that the law of England could never sup- 
pose, provide for, or have in view.”+ Said another manager, 
Sir John Hawles: “when a government is brought out of 
frame by the extraordinary steps of a Prince, it is a vain thing 
to hope that it can ever be set right by regular steps.”{ “ The 
reformation,” it was said, “ cannot be urged as an instance of 
the lawfulness of anything, but of resisting the supreme 
executive power acting in opposition to the laws.”§ But 
when challenged to produce the contract between king and 
people, Sir Joseph Jekyl refers to the history of the coro- 
nation oath, of the oath of allegiance, to ancient customs 
and forms, which involve such a contract. That is to say, 
he makes his appeal to usages and peculiarities interwoven 
with the Constitution, as if the contract were a positive 
thing, a feature of the English system of government, rather 
than the underlying basis of all civil society, at least where 
there is monarchy. This is insisted upon—that there was 
no law providing for the revolutionary action. It was an 
exercise of power not provided for by any existing statute. 
But it was an act uf the community, having for its end the 
recovery of the Constitution and Laws. The right to perform 
such an act is not extended beyond the case in question, 
where there was an actual necessity of restoring the govern- 
ment and of saving the Constitution from being overthrown. 
It is only this eight of conservative revolution that is claimed. 
There is nothing, therefore, in their mode of stating the 
English right of resistance to determine with certainty wheth- 
er the managers held that the contract between king and 
people is a positive and special characteristic of English insti- 


* State Trials, Vol. XV., p. 98. + Jb. p. 110. 
t Ib. p. 128. & Ib. p. 383. 
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tutions, or a fundamental part of all monarchical society. At 
the time of the revolution, when the question of the condition 
in which things were left, by the departure of James, was 
under debate in Parliament, sore one suggested that they 
were left in a state of nature. But it was immediately re- 
plied that such a view would dissolve all laws and abolish all 
franchises. The truth appears to be, that so far as the act of 
dethroning James and enthroning William is concerned, they 
could properly plead only the right of revolution. The precise 
meaning when they spoke of the breach of contract between 
king and people, was probably apprehended by few, if any of 
the actors themselves. 

The Social Compact is a fiction,—convenient as other legal 
fictions may be, for certain purposes, as a form of representa- 
tion; leading, however, when taken for anything else than a 
fiction, to false and mischievous consequences. When we in- 
terpret it, with Burke, as a mode of saying that every rational 
will is presupposed to coincide with the right order of things; 
or, with Blackstone, as a way of asserting that reciprocal 
duties are laid upon rulers and the governed, it conveys a 
truth. When we take another step, and affirm that no govern- 
ment which was not established by general or unanimous con- 
sent, can claim allegiance, and further maintain that the 
assent of every generation, nay, of every individual, is the con- 
dition of his obligation to obedience, we introduce a political 
heresy, the influence of which is very likely to be disastrous. 
The true view to take is, that the existing form of the state, 
regarded as a fact, may, or may not, be due to an express 
agreement at some former epoch. But the obligation of the 
individual to obedience does not depend on his having had a 
share in forming the state, or on his having a share at present 
in the management of it. This, be it observed, is not to 
approve the denial of political power to those who are capa- 
ble of exercising it. It is easy to suppose cases where the 
withholding of all share in the government from those who 
can safely be trusted with political power, is both arbitrary and 
inexpedient. What form of government is best, can only be 
decided by reference to the character and history of the par- 
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ticular nation. We are speaking now only of what the indi- 
vidual may demand, as a condition of his obeying “ the pow- 
ers that be.” For one born under a particular system, it is 
only necessary to know that the established system secures the 
great ends of government, and lays upon him no command in- 
consistent with his duty to God. Yet, in supposable cases, 
even the withholding of political rights may be so flagrant an 
evil as to warrant resistance. We require some guaranty that 
Natural Rights shall not be violated. Such a guaranty may 
be afforded by the actual possession of a share of political 
power, especially when the individual is one of a class—the 
wealthy class for exampie—who are thus enabled, by uniting 
their political strength, peacefully to counteract threatened in- 
justice. But when Political Rights are claimed as a guaranty 
for the secure possession of Natural Rights, the claim is equiv- 
alent simply to a demand for a government that shall defend 
the latter. Political Rights are thus claimed only as a means 
to an end. The two categories of Rights are properly dis- 
tinguished. 


The fallacy of merging Political under Natural Rights, is 
most frequently met with in this country, in connection with 
expressions upon the right of suffrage. The right to vote is 
tacitly put in the same category with the rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. It is forgotten that the limiting 
of the privilege of voting to the male members of society, 
with the further condition that they shail have reached the 
age of twenty-one years, would be a flagrant piece of injustice, 
provided voting were a natural, inborn, universal right. The 
extent to which this fallacy prevails and the confusion it in- 
duces, are capable of easy demonstration. There is one State, 
indeed, where the distinction of which we are reminding our 
readers is definitely apprehended. In Rhode Island, the 
question whether the right to vote belongs as an original right 
to every adult male citizen, was brought to an issue in the 
Dorr rebellion, and the insurgents who renounced their alle- 
giance on account of the limitation of the suffrage, were 
effectually put down. That movement never could have 
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acquired the strength it had or the sympathy it won, had the 
distinction between Natural and Political Rights been clear in 
the consciousness of the people. The confusion of mind of the 
Rhode Island insurgents, in reference to the point in question, 
is shown in their exciusion of minors from the privilege of 
casting a vote upon their revolutionary measure. Professing 
to act upon no authority but the rights of Nature, they set up 
an arbitrary provision of positive law, permitting none but 
males who had reached a given age to have a voice in the 
establishment of their new government. Recent discussions 
upon the subject of Woman’s Rights are embarrassed, and the 
agitators even brought into contempt, by their failure to re- 
cognize this distinction. Whether a fair share of the benefits 
of society is enjoyed by women, in respect, for example, to the 
opportunity given them to engage in the pursuits of industry, 
and to the privilege of inheriting and managing property, is 
one question, and a question that deserves consideration. 
Whether women should be eligible to civil office and be em- 
powered to vote in elections, is another question, and one to be 


quickly answered in the negative by almost all considerate 


people. By putting both these questions indiscriminately 
under the head of “ Woman’s Rights,” the cause of reasonable 


reform is hindered. . Still more dangerous is an alleged right of 


self-government, which is loosely defined to be sure, but which 
is held to warrant revolution whenever the people, or a majority 
of them, choose to make one. A prominent Journal, not to 
mention other leaders of public opinion, when the Gulf States 
undertook to break away from the Union, laid down the doctrine 
that by the American principle of self-government, they had a 
right to carry out their purpose. No authority, however, can 
be quoted to establish this monstrous doctrine. As if revolu- 
tion had ever been legalized in this country! The Declaration 
of Independence affords no support to this dogma. We read 
there that “whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends,” (the preservation of Natural Rights), 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it”—not a legal 
right of course, but a moral right, resting upon necessity ; 
and, again, we read that “when a@ long train of abuses and 
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usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future security.” If this neces- 
sity is falsely asserted to exist, the attempt to overthrow the 
existing government is a causeless and unjustifiable insurrec- 
tion, to be put down, if possible, by the established authority. 
There is no legai right of revolution ; the phrase involves a 
contradiction in terms; and no moral right of revolution is 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence, save in the case 
of real (not pretended, or imaginary) grievances which had 
become intolerable. An exaggerated idea of the rights of a 
majority, is closely connected with the fallacy we are consider- 
ing. The verdict of the majority is final in those cases where 
the constitution, or fundamental law, has made it so; and 
hence the outcry of the Secession leaders on this subject is 
groundless. But it is not a self-evident truth that the majority 
have a right to frame the government of a country to suit 
themselves ; nor, under any system of government, save the 
wildest democracy, has a bare majority the right to alter the 
Constitution. In this country, a mere majority has no more 
right to strike out a provision of the Constitution than a 
minority has. The frame-work of society is not, and ought 
not to be, subject to the control of a majority “reckoned by 
the head.” The majority may (or may not) have the power, 
but they have not, either by written law or the law of nature, 
the right. For so deep a change, a broader concurrence is 
necessary. When it is affirmed that the people may change 
their government, the question immediately arises, who are the 
people? And the answer to this question must be sought for 
in the Constitution itself, in the provision authorizing a 
change. There we learn that the people, so far as this pewer 
is concerned, are not a bare majority. “ We are so little 
affected,” says Burke, “ by things which are habitual that we 
consider this idza of the decision of a majority as if it were a 
law of our original nature; but such constructive whole, re- 
siding in a part only, is one of the most violent fictions of 
positive law, that ever has been or can be made on the princi- 
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ples of artificial incorporation. Out of civil society, nature 
knows nothing of it; nor are men, even when arranged accord- 
ing to civil order, otherwise than by very long training, brought 
at all to submit to it.” In the following passage, he explodes 
the notion that revolution is optional with the majority : 


“The Constitution of a country, being once settled upon some compact, tacit or 
expressed, there is no power existing of force to alter it, without the breach of 
the covenant, or the consent of all the parties. Such is the nature of a contract, 
And the votes of a majority of the people, whatever their infamous flatterers may 
teach in order to corrupt their minds, cannot alter the moral any more than they 
can alter the physical essence of things. The people are not to be taught to 
think lightly of their engagements to their governors; else they teach governors 
to think lightly of their engagements towards them. In that kind of game, in 
the end the people are sure to be losers. ‘To flatter them into a contempt of 
faith, truth, and justice, is to ruin them; for in these virtues consists their whole 
safety. To flatter any man, or any part of mankind, in any description, by 
asserting, that in engagements he or they are free, whilst any other human crea- 
ture is bound, is ultimately to vest the rule of morality in the pleasure of those 
who ought to be rigidly submitted to it; to subject the sovereign reason of the 
world to the caprices of weak and giddy men,”* 





* The two chapters, in De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, upon the sub- 
ject of the majority principle in our political system, like every part of that 
masterly work, deserve to be studied. 

Upon the justice and the means of giving representation to minorities, there are 
valuable and ingenious suggestions in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s work upon Repre- 
sentative Government. This able writer would have done better, as we humbly 
conceive, had he more explicitly recognized the distinction we are considering. 
An advocate of extended suffrage—so extended as to include women among the 
voters—he appears to put the claim to vote on the ground of natural justice. 
Every individual, who is not absolutely under tutelage, he says, has the right to 
havea voice in the determination of affairs which concern himself. He qualifies 
the proposition, however, very essentially, in the first place, by excepting the 
cases where the evil resulting is greater than the good gained—a very broad ex- 
ception ; secondly, by applying his proposition only to the ideal state, and not to 
all states actually existing, where he allows other systems of government may 
be necessary ; thirdly, by still further requiring that the voter shall understand 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, while he admits that the principle which justifies 
this requirement would warrant the demand of a higher degree of education, 
were it possible to apply practically a critecion to test its presence or absence ; 
fourthly, by holding that none should be permitted to vote for the assembly 
which appropriates tgxes, save those who pay taxes; and fifthly, by the theory 
that suffrage should be graduated to the varying intelligence of individuals or 
classes, in such a way that a plurality of votes, greater or less, should be allowed 
to those most qualified to judge upon public measures. These qualifications 
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The frequent ignoring of the distinction between Natural 
and Political Rights, in the conduct of the Anti-Slavery Re- 
form, has, in our judgment, been productive of evil. The 
Negroes, as men, made in the image of God, are endowed 
with every Natural Right that belongs to the Whites. It is a 
wrong to deprive them of liberty. ‘“ They have a right” (to 
use again the language of Burke) “to justice.” “They have 
a right to the fruits of their industry, an’ to the means of 
making that industry fruitful. They have a right to the 
acquisitions of their parents; to the nourishment and im- 
provement of their offspring ; to instruction in life, and to 
consolation in death. Whatever each man can separately do, 
without trespassing upon others, he has a right to do for him- 
self; and he has a right to a fair portion of all which society, 
with all its combinations of skill and force, can do in his 
favor.” In this partnership, as Burke further adds, all men 
have equal rights. In respect to these natural rights, accord- 
ing to the principle of our Declaration of Independence, all 
men, whatever their color or physical conformation, are created 
equal. Society is guilty of injustice, when it infringes upon 
these natural rights. But all men are not equally entitled to 
political rights. The Negroes in our Southern States have no 
just claim to a share in the government of the state, until 
they are qualified to rule with wisdom. To vote is to rule. 
Slavery can be abolished, and yet the right of suffrage be with- 
held, or granted, at the discretion of the community, as a free 
reward of industry and intelligence. We believe that the 
want of discrimination upon this point, both among Aboli- 
tionists at the North and Slaveholders at the South, has occa- 
sioned a wide-spread misunderstanding. The former have 
sometimes contended, or been supposed to contend, for more 
than can be reasonably demanded of, or wisely granted by, the 
masters ; while these, in turn, hearing of Negro equality, have 


effectually remove the suffrage from the category of natural, unalienable rights 
which it is a prime function of government to conserve. There may be injustice 
in withholding the suffrage ; but this can be determined only by a consideration 
of circumstances,—the character of the country, the capacity of the individual, 
ete. Natural Rights are raised above these contingencies. 
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understood the phrase to include an equal participation, on the 
part of the blacks, in political power. 

In offering these remarks, we have no design to enter at 
large into the question of the expediency of universal suffrage. 
We are fully aware of the arguments in favor of it, which are 
founded on the supposed tendency of the system to educate 
the mass of the people, to inspire them with self-respect, and 
to make them content with the laws which they have a hand 
in making. These arguments are not without their force. 
Whether or not they be conclusive, as regards this country, 
(for they are plainly inapplicable to many countries in tke 
world), it is a fact that the party which espoused the more 
Democratic theory, has carried the day. The’ experiment, 
however, has not been tried out. The use that is made of the 
suffrage by the hordes of Irish emigrants, is not adapted to 
excite a faith in the wisdom of the act which put this mighty 
power into the hands of a multitude of ignorant foreigners 
just landed on our shores. It is yet to be proved whether 
great cities can be governed, order, and the security of 
property being maintained, under the present system which 
opens so inviting a field to unprincipled demagogues. The 
primary end to be secured is the stability of government and 
the administering of equal justice, together with the impartial 
distribution of whatever other benefits the State, in God’s 
great economy, was appointed to procure. For ourselves, we 
look with increasing apprehension upon the Democratic ten- 
dency in American politics. The founders of our national 
government well understood the distinction which we have 
just been considering. They were no disciples of the French 
vhilosophy, but lovers of the old, Anglican freedom. They 
established not a Democracy, but a Representative system 
upon a Constitutional basis, in which the different functions of 
government are carefully separated, each department kept in 
place, and the people also restrained, by an arrangement of 
checks and balances. In the working of the system, their 
expectations havé been, in some respects, disappointed. Thus, 
the electoral system for the choice of President, has turned 
out to be a mere form, although the intention was that the 
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colleges of Electors should exercise their discretion in ¢ -Jecting 
the Chief Magistrate. A more alarming innovation is the 
system of electing judges by popular vote. This change has 
its origin, partly at least, in the influence of the Democratic 
theory, confounding Natural with Political Rights. “ We have 
aright to a judge of our own choosing,” is the substance of 
the claim; “if we have an inalienable right to choose our 
governors and legislators, why not, also, our judges?” And 
admitting the premise, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion. 
But will not the abuse of the elective franchise, and scenes of 
riot and disorder in large cities, together with the prostitution 
of the bench, which has been already witnessed, provoke a con- 
servative reaction, and corresponding changes in our political 
system? We venture not to prophesy; but this we affirm, 
that if the Democratic system fails to secure the ends of 
society, if it do not work well, there are no rights of man to 
be pleaded in support of it. 
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Arricte II.—THE KURDISH TRIBES OF WESTERN 
ASIA. 


Some knowledge of the physical appearance of the country 
a people inhabit is of essential service in studying their char- 
acter and history. Having painted before us the home scenery, 
in its detail of river, valley, plain, hill, and mountain, we feel a 
deeper interest in the type of life and character exhibited. 
It was a remark of Burke, that geography was an earthly sub- 
ject, but a divine study; and how much more the latter, when 
life-history vitalizes surface description. It is not sufficient 
that we survey an interesting’region : we ask what life vitalizes 
it, or has vitalized it in the past. Who are the dwellers of these 
plains, valleys, high mountains, dark retreats, deep and beauti- 
ful glens? The strange people that find here a home—who 
are they? what their history, character, and mode of life? 

In describing that region of the East which is properly the 
home of the Kurd, our limits will allow us to draw only a few 
outlines, a mere imperfect sketch, yet we may hope to present 
some of its more reniarkable features. 

A tolerably correct idea of the physical geography of Kur- 
distan can perhaps be formed, if we consider it as a region of 
lofty terraces, separated by deep valleys, and forming an irreg- 
ular series of mountain elevations, leading up from the low 
plains of Mesopotamia and Assyria, to the high table-land of 
Iran and ancient Armenia. These ranges of hills and moun- 
tains in many places assume the majestic and imposing char- 
acter of Alpine scenery, and yet there is a difference. In the 
Alps there seems not so much of mystery. On the beautiful 
lake of Lucerne, in approaching St. Gothard, or at the foot of 
Spliigen, one is indeed awed, and the feeling at times is 
almost overpowering; yet the surprises are not frequent, 
startling, and varied; but in Asia, in the central region of 
Kurdistan, the mountains are full of defiles, inaccessible re- 
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treats, shadowy depths, where are concealed the rarest combi- 
nations of scenery, both magnificent and lovely. 

A residence in the country is necessary, in order to discover 
these charming situations, by leisurely exploration, and by 
frequent excursions wherever a winding path or almost inac- 
cessible way may conduct. It may often be the case, that 
when one imagines he has discovered all the defiles of a wild 
gorge, he will suddenly be surprised by another more hidden 
and more wonderful still. Perhaps, for instance, at the ex- 
tremity of a deep ravine, where there seems only a perpendic- 
ular towering cliff many hundred feet high, a sudden turn will 
lead down a rocky steep of winding steps into one of the sweet- 
est valleys possible, all green with soft grass and made musical 
by a clear sparkling stream running through it ;—this narrow 
vale opening in the distance to the warm sunlight coming 
down upon a luxuriant little plain, walled up on every side 
with perpendicular rock. Sometimes, a steep and dangerous 
ascent leads along the almost overhanging side of some frown- 
ing, rocky eminence, by a narrow path, a few inches in width, 
where, if there should be the least misstep of the horse or 
mule, the traveler might be precipitated into the dark gorge, 
a thousand feet in depth ; thus ascending, he may suddenly turn 
the point of the jutting edge, and reach unexpectedly an ex- 
tended area on which flocks of sheep or goats are quietly feed- 
ing. Or, again, following the rocky channel of some roaring 
mountain-stream, he may come gradually to a narrow defile, into 
which he almost fears to enter; for, in the craggy sides of the 
mountain that here shuts down upon him, there are dark open- 
ings, some of them many hundred feet above, homes of rob- 
bers; he wonders how they climb up to those dark hiding 
places; and his fears suggest that there is, perhaps, a secret 
way leading down into some hidden recess in the path before 
him. He is aware, it may be, that they have long been 
watching him from those retreats, as he has slowly approached ; 
he has seen them, moving cautiously at the openings, as 
though preparing to receive him. 

There are in this region many mountain fastnesses, places 
fortified, perhaps, three thousand years ago, high up in the 
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elevated ranges, where the mountain tribes dwell securely, 
acknowledging no allegiance to any king or Sultan. No Turk 
would ever dare venture into these wild retreats. 

But who are the people of these interesting though myste- 
rious mountain regions? Have they a history? to what nations 
are they allied? what is their language, what their character, 
religion, customs, and forms of life ? 

An intimate acquaintance with them of some years daura- 
tion would lead us to say, that we know of scarcely any people 
or tribe more interesting to the historian of our race than the 
Kurds. “There they have remained in their mountain fast- 
nesses, an unchanged and unrecorded race, for certainly more 
than two thousand years. They have preserved, during all 
this time, their language, their laws, customs, habits, and inde- 
pendence. From their heights they have witnessed the plains 
below successively occupied and forsaken by nations from 
every quarter of the compass. The Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Arab, the Greek, the Roman, the Tatar, and Turk, have all 
set up their habitations in these vales and have passed forever; 
the Turk only lingers. It has been no home or resting-place 
for any of these races. But the Kurd looks back on an un- 
broken descent through a hundred or more generations. From 
father to son the mountain heritage has been handed down 
without a breach.” 

The Kurds are mentioned by Xenophon, about four hundred 
years before Christ, as inhabiting these same mountains, mani- 
festing the same characteristics, and leading the same kind of 
life, as at the present day. In the celebrated Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, they gave him much annoyance. At 
his first entrance into their villages, dispersed as they were 
in the valleys and recesses of the mountains, they fled with 
their wives and children into their more hidden retreats and 
fastnesses ; but the Greek army being compelled to supply 
itself from their stores of provisions, they rallied and greatly 
harrassed it at the difficult passes, rolling down stones of enor- 
mous size, discharging their arrows, and making use of their 
slings. It is said that they were very skillful archers, their 
bows being nearly three cubits in length, and their arrows more 
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than two. In discharging these arrows, they drew the string 
by pressing upon the lower part of the bow with the left foot- 
And with such force were the missiles sent that they pierced 
through the Grecian shields and corslets, wounding and killing 
many of the men. It is also said that Xenophon found fine 
horses among them, an abundance of provisions, and a large 
quantity of wine, kept in plastered cisterns. 

These same Carduchi or Kurds gave similar annoyance to 
the Roman generals, Crassus and Mark Antony, and to the 
latter in such a degree that, envying the more successful re-— 
treat of Xenophon, he frequently cried out: “O the tea 
thousand ! the ten thousand !” 

There exists a great diversity of opinion as to the nations 
with which the Kurds have affinity or relation. Golius re- 
gards them as the original Chaldees, and several distinguished 
Orientalists in Europe have recently advanced the same opinion. 
It has been said that the Chaldeans of Babylon were originally 
a colony of Kurds, brought from the Kurdish mountains by the 
Assyrian kings, and settled in Babylonia, of which they made 
themselves the masters, founding the dynasty which ruled 
for some time over Upper Asia. This policy of transporting 
tribes and peoples from one region to another extensively pre- 
vailed with the ancient Assyrian kings, as we know that Esar- 
haddon brought the Cutheans, probably from Media, which he 
had subdued, to inhabit the Samaritan country; and it has 
been remarked that the introduction into Babylonia and Meso- 
potamia of a Kurdish colony, which became powerful and sub- 
dued its conquerors, would explain a fact which has much puz- 
zled ethnographers—namely, the existence of a new people in 
Babylonia, having a different language from the old Assyrian 
(or Aramean). Peter Lerch, in his treatise upon the Kurds, 
published at St. Petersburg in 1857, says: “investigations re- 
specting the Kurdish people become not a little important for 
Assyrian and Babylonian studies, if the connection, affirmed by 
various scl.olars to exist between the Kurds and the conquering 
warriors of the Chaldeans, is historically established, and if, 
as is supposed, both the Assyrian dynasties and their suc- 
cessors were of Kurdish origin.” Kunik, member of the 
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Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, says: “ Les 
tribus des Courdes iraniens peuvent également donner matiére 
a des recherches trés intéressantes, qui serviraient a jeter quel- 
que lumiere sur histoire de l’Assyrie, de la Babylonie, et de 
Y Asie Mineure.” This opinion, that the Kurds were inti. 
mately connected with the old Chaldeans, seems to be regard- 
ed with favor also, if we may credit the testimony of Lerch, by 
B. von Dorn and others, of the Imperial Academy of Scien- 
ces at St. Petersburg. 

Mannert (v. 2, p. 63) says: “the great mass of the Kurds 
are descended from the Medes, though some are the successors 
of the Mantieni, Kadusii, and Kasssei or Sace.” Armenian 
writers invariably speak of them as the descendants of the 
ancient Medes, and regard those found in Armenia as having 
been introduced into the country, some at a very early period, 
and others more recently. In the sixth century before Christ, 
when the Armenian king Tigranes invaded Media and sub- 
dued Astyages, it is said that a large number of captives were 
brought into the country, and colonized upon the banks of the 
Araxes. From these captives various tribes, now occupying 
what was the ancient kingdom of Armenia, are said to have 
descended. At other times, and from other causes, the Medes 
have come into Armenia even down to the fourteenth century. 
Chamich, the Armenian historian, says that, about 1375, 
“ Armenia was taken possession of by the Medes, who were 
also known by the name of Kurds or Keurds. These became 
numerous, swelled by hordes of Scythians and Turks, who 
mingled with the’ Medes, forming one nation with them.” 
From extensive observation and inquiry, we also find it to be the 
universal opinion among the Armenians at the present day, 
that they are the relics of the ancient Medes. The country of 
Kurdistan, on account of its Kurdish population, is by Arme- 
nian historians frequently called Gordjaikh, or Kortaikh, 
i. e. Kurdish Armenia. It is said that the Kurds, in some 
parts of Asia Minor, pretend to be the issue of the Moguls, 
but this cannot be true of the genuine Kurds: the size and 
beauty of their eyes, their aquiline nose, their fairness of 
complexion, height of form, and language, all contradict this. 
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There are also many Kurds who, from their traditions and 
characteristics, are thought to be of Parthian origin. 

It is doubtless true that the elements of other nations have 
been more or less introduced among the Kurds, yet we incline 
to the opinion that they are principally the existing remnant 
of the ancient Medes. 

Many interesting notices of this people are to be found in 
history under another name. The ancient Mardi are supposed 
to have been intimately connected with the Kurds, if not the 
same people. Hammer has evidently spoken of the latter 
under the former name, regarding them as one and the same. 
He also thus speaks of the Kurds: ‘“ Among the various tribes, 
the one most worthy of attention is that of the Yezidis, who, 
it appears, descended from the Mardi.” 

The Merouanides, who ruled over the sovereignty of Diar- 
bekir, Mesopotamia, and the country in the vicinity of Van, in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, were of Kurdish origin. 
When the Seljuk Turks took possession of Armenia in the 
eleventh century, they gave the government of it to some 
Turkish and Kurdish Emirs. These rulers are frequently 
noticed in Armenian history. 

The dynasty of the Ayoubites of Mesopotamia, from A. v. 
1185 to 1259, was also Kurdish. , 

The renowned Salah-ud-deen or Saladin, was a xiurd. Hav- 
ing acquired great power as ruler in Egypt, he extended his 
conquests over Arabia, and even a large part of Armenia. 
There are still many mementos of this remarkable man point- 
ed out at Cairo, among which is a well, said to have been exca- 
vated by him. It is described as having been cut through a 
solid rock to the depth of two hundred and seventy-six feet, 
the upper part being an cblong pit of twenty-four feet by 
eighteen, to a depth of one hundred and forty-six feet, and 
the lower part fifteen by nine, to the depth of one hundred 
and thirty feet. He was one of the most powerful champions 
with whom the Crusaders had to contend. With his army of 
eighty thousand, he overcame Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, at 
the battle of Tiberias, taking him prisoner, slaughtering his 
twelve hundred knights, and his army of twenty thousand. 
VOL. XXIII. 3 
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Saladin, as a ruler of his own people, was mild and equitable, 
and his conduct was often magnanimous and generous toward 
his enemies. As it has been said, “he is perhaps the brightest 
example of an Asiatic hero in history, and his virtues, like the 
dark traits which obscured them, exhibit the genuine linea- 
ments of his clime and race.” 

At the present time there are princes in the extensive coun- 
try of Ardilan, south of Oroomiah, maintaining almost regal 
state, who boast their descent from the celebrated Saladin. 
This province has continued in the same noble family for more 
than four hundred years. The patriarchal character of their 
rule, and the cheerful obedience of their subjects, are calcu- 
lated to make the inhabitants of the rich plains of Persia 
envy the lot of those of the rugged mountains of Kurdistan. 

The Kurds, in past times, have frequently had connections 
with Persian, Turkish, Arab, and Armenian rulers. Behram, 
the Persian king between Harmouz and Chosroés, was a Kurd. 
Fatakh Ali-Shah, the reigning monarch in Chardin’s time, was 
of Kurdish origin. The celebrated Mortaza Pasha of Baby- 
lon, who sought in 1661 to overthrow Sultan Mahmoud IV., 
married the daughter of a Kurdish prince, and received, as a 
dowry, one of the strongest forts of the mountains, and in this 
fort he took refuge when opposed by the armies of the Sultan. 

Although the historical, relation between the Kurdish and 
other Iranian dialects has not as yet been successfully traced 
out, yet, from efforts that are being made by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and by Oriental 
scholars in other parts of Europe, we cannot but hope that 
the work may yet be accomplished. Something has -already 
been done toward it. The work published by Lerch at St. 
Petersburg, in 1857 and 1858, entitled “ Forschungen iiber die 
Kurden und die Iranischen Nordchaldier,” indicates a growing 
interest in this subject. 

It is said by Prichard that the language of the Kurds, both 
in respect to its grammatical structure and its constituent 
vocabulary, is allied to the Persian family of languages, having 
a near affinity to the modern Persian, though more corrupted 
and less cultivated and developed; and this because it has 
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never been a written language, but only used for popular and 
oral communication. 

With reference to the affinity of the Kurdish and Persian, 
Peter Lerch says: ‘The differences of the Kurdish from 
the Persian took root, in great part, in the very early separa- 
tion of the Kurds from the Iranian main trunk.” Hérnle 
says, an acquaintance with the Persian is indispensable for a 
right understanding of the Kurdish language. Rédiger, how- 
ever, remarks that Garzgni has done well in having no regard 
to the Persian, since this would have obscured that experi- 
mental and impartial view he took of the material of the 
language. He who enters upon the study of the Kurdish with 
the knowledge of the Persian overcomes, it is true, the first 
difficulties, but, at the same time, he runs the risk of disturb- 
ing his objective stand-point, since the comprehension of a 
language depends upon philological accuracy ; in this case, he 
would not be at pains to expound or explain the language out 
of itself. Cognate and oiher similar languages, out of which 
much can be borrowed, should be used only as secondary helps. 

Michaelis, after having given the Kurdish language much 
attention, draws the following conclusion with respect to the 
Kurds themselves, that “they belong to the great Medo-Per- 
sian family, and if they are the descendants of the old Chal- 
deans, who formerly inhabited these mountains, they are also 
related to the Medes and Persians, and are altogether a differ- 
ent people, in language and descent, from the Assyrians, Syri- 
ans, and Babylonians.” The Kurdish language, therefore, 
confirms the tradition of Oriental historians upon the affinity 
of these races. It is also said that many explanations of the 
Zend writings may be met with in the Kurdish. According 
to all accounts of scholars and travelers, the Kurdish language 
is split up, as few others are, into a multitude of dialects, yet 
many of these are not essentially different, the people of dif: 
ferent provinces being able to understand one another. 

In the study of the Iranian antiquities, which at present is 
employing the various energies of many European scholars, we 
cannot but think that a knowledge of the Kurdish language 
and people will be regarded as of essential importance. 
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Neither Arabic nor Turkish words, nor grammatical forms, 
constitute any part of the real Kurdish. Many words from 
these languages, as well as from the Syriac, have been intro- 
duced, but they are all foreign. 

The Kurds, scattered through the East, numbering at the 
present time perhaps one million and a half, or two millions, 
are divided into various tribes, some of which acknowledge no 
allegiance to the Turkish or Persian governments. They are 
generally warlike, and many tribes are addicted to pillage and 
robbery. They are especially hostile‘to the Turks, and this in 
consequence of the oppressive and cruel policy of the govern- 
ment towards them. In many instances they have desired to 
abandon their mountain life and settle upon the plains, giving 
themselves to agriculture and trade ; but the extortions of the 
government upon such villagers have been so unjust, and such 
atrocities have been committed upon them, that they have gen- 
erally been driven back again into their mountain fastnesses. 
These extortions provoke attacks upon the Turkish caravans 
as they pass through the mountains; they are often plundered 
and the Turks massacred. Then the irritated government will 
send a strong force into some of the Kurdish villages that are 
perhaps innocent, the Turkish soldiers committing every kind 
of atrocity, burning the village, and putting all to the sword, 
men, women, and children. It is such a policy which has 
placed the Kurd in a fixed attitude of hostility to the Turk, 
and has produced the conviction in his mind, that he may 
rightfully plunder and oppose the government. 

The life of a Kurdish chief is therefore usually full of 
adventure, excitement, and peril. He is the head of his tribe, 
or army, which assembles, as by enchantment, at his least sig- 
nal, and which disappears as suddenly after a successful attack. 
He has, as a body-guard, a few daring warriors who never 
leave his side. With these he fears not to go upon the high- 
ways in quest of booty, nor to enter even into large cities. Fre- 
quently a chief with his imposing body-guard comes into the 
courts of justice,-where are present the governor, it may be, 
the judge, counselor, and others in authority. They enter, at 
such times, bold and fearless, giving the usual salutation, then 
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seat themselves upon the divan, at the same time carelessly 
holding their weapons, or laying them down by their side. 
Even Turkish officials then would not dare treat them other- 
wise than with the utmost deference. They are ever well in- 
formed upon all measures of the government. 

These chiefs are in some instances so powerful that the 
Turkish government pays them an annual sum to keep them 
quiet ; and sometimes provincial governors and pashas are in 
league with them in their depredations, sharing their profits 
and plunder. The more powerful of these predatory chiefs are 
seldom brought to punishment. Occasionally, however, one is 
lured into a snare and made to suffer. Sometimes he is invited 
to an entertainment given professedly by the government in 
his honor, when poison will be mixed in his cup, or a secret 
assassin plunge the dagger into his heart while seated at the 
table. 

The residences of these Kurdish chiefs are strongly fortified, 
or in almost inaccessible retreats, built of stone or of heavy 
timbers. A description of one, in which the writer of this 
Article with his family passed a night, in Central and Eastern 
Asia Minor, may not be without interest. It was situated in a 
strong defile among some very high and precipitous mountain 
ranges, and was a large edifice, partly of stone and partiy of 
wood. Our caravan of thirty horses and mules, heavily laden, 
entered through a large door, perhaps ten feet square, into one 
of the lower apartments. Here was ample room for unload- 
ing, with space for boxes and merchandise. There were also 
numerous stables adjacent, into which our horses were taken 
from this area. We ascended by a flight of steps into the 
upper apartments. The one allotted us was perhaps twenty-four 
feet by twenty, with divans and cushions covered with silk, sur- 
rounding three sides, and the centre covered with a very rich 
Persian or Kurdish carpet. The walls were white, and ceiled 
with considerable taste and ornament. Were the chief, with 
his noble warriors, entertained us, making numerous and intel- 
ligent inquiries about our country, people, &c. The wife of the 
chief, in a richly embroidered dress, with several of her attend- 
ants, also visited us, passing some hours in free and easy con- 
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verse. Her manners were full of dignity, grace, and ease. 
She was very fair, and her head-dress, covered with ornaments 
and embroidery, gave her a queenly appearance. Her little 
girl of five or six years, for whom she showed much affection, 
was very rosy and beautiful. 

On retiring for the night, we found the coverings of the 
beds to be of crimson silk and satin; the heavy warm com- 
forters were covered with stuffs of richest silk, brought from 
Damascus or Aleppo. There were other similar rooms occu- 
pied by the numerous household. Around this large building 
or castle, there could be seen huts half under ground, dispersed 
here and there, in various nooks and wild places of the pass. 

The chiefs are usually elected, but chosen in the same family, 
Sometimes, when partially subject to the Turkish government, 
the tribes propose these to the authorities, and they are recog- 
nized, and receive a kind of investiture. Frequently an clee- 
tion, 4s it stimulates the ambition of the different members of 
the same family, becomes bloody by a combat. There is, 
however, usually a regular form of succession, the office de- 
scending, not necessarily from father to son, but sometimes to 
the brother standing next in age to the deceased chief. If 
there are not brothers of the chief living in the tribe, then the 
oldest son of the oldest brother succeeds in office. There is 
usually among them a kind of seniority. 

Some tribes are almost entirely, or at least half nomadic, 
and these are most given to plunder. In winter they live in 
the lower valleys, in huts, some of which are under ground, 
where flocks, people, and provisions are all in the same , habita- 
tion, and are admitted at the same door. Sleeping in one of 
these hospitable mansions at night, when traveling in Central 
Asia Minor, the writer was roused out of liis ryt by a calf 
attempting to step over him to the back side of his bed. On 
his protesting, however, against such liberties, and showing 
some active opposition, the intruder desisted, and the remain- 
ing part of the night was passed without further disturbance. 

These semi-nomadic tribes find themselves in the spring 
in the low valleys or plains with their flocks, for all the Kurds 
are shepherds, though not all robbers. Then, as the summer 
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advances, they generally ascend to the high table lands and 
sides of the mountains, moving their tents from time to time 
as the flocks consume their pasturage. The snows melting 
above, the sides of the mountain are kept green. At midsum- 
mer they nearly reach the summits. Then, as the cool season 
advances, they retrace their steps, and find themselves, at the 
beginning of winter, back again at their old habitations. 

Their summer tents are of various kinds and colors, gener- 
ally, however, of very coarse material and dark color. They 
surround these with a screen of reeds, within which their 
goods and booty, and all things deemed necessary to life, are 
kept. These enclosures are very light and easily transported. 
They are used also to separate the apartments of the men from 
those of the women, and, at times, to make parks for the 
flocks. These low black tents, thus arranged, they prefer to 
the nicest city accommodations. Here they are at home and 
happy. Here they eat, sleep, and dispense the rites of hospi- 
tality. A hole some feet in diameter and depth serves as a 
place for fire and cooking. This is usually in the centre, 
above which there is a small opening in the roof; but, by the 
least breeze, the tent is frequently filled with smoke almost to 
suffocation; to this they get accustomed, and do not seem 
to regard it as any inconvenience. The horses are generally 
attached to pickets planted without the enclosure, and are kept 
saddled. 

The finest horses in Asia Minor are possessed by the 
Kurds. Beautiful white horses they are extremely fond of 
riding, with their large cloaks of crimson hanging down about 
their persons, and almost covering the animal in their ample 
folds. These horses are trained to leap difficult places, and to 
run with great speed; their fleetness over rocky and perilous 
paths is truly amazing. The Kurd is very strongly attach- 
ed to his horse, bestowing upon it every mark of the tenderest 
affection, and the noble animal seems well to appreciate it. 
Most of the tribes indulge very much in various exercises on 
horseback. They gallop in large companies, shake, and some- 
times throw their long spears, fire their pistols, and make such 
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shouts as Kurds alone can make. They all excel in horseman- 
ship and in throwing the lance. 

The dress of the chiefs is very imposing; though of the same 
form or style as that of the Turks or Persians, yet it is of 
lighter and more brilliant colors. The under garments are of 
rich material of silk, satin, or muslin, of varied colors, then 
over all a large crimson cloak, embroidered with gold or silver 
thread. Their turbans are sometimes of enormous size, made 
up of perhaps two or three dozen handkerchiefs wound round 
the fez or red cap. The shawl with which they gird them- 
selves, the only ligature about their persons, is a prominent 
article, and usually of great expense, being the rich Persian or 
Indian silk, radiated with rich colors. Clothed thus, their 
dresses far surpass the sombre hues worn by the Persians. 
The Kurds give much more care to their dress than do the 
Turks ordinarily. A style of dress frequently seen is thus 
described by Lerch: “ Hussein, every pleasant May-day, was 
dressed in white, though he possessed only one white dress, 
which he himself always washed in the river. Under the white 
garment he wore a vest of ‘black cloth, open before, and em- 
broidered with silk and silver thread. His friend, Ali, was also 
always cleanly and elegantly dressed.” The dresses of the 
mountaineers, who are poor and much exposed in winter, are 
coarse in material, snd often plaited and quilted. The dress of 
the females resembles, in many respects, that of the men, except 
that it is fitted better to the shape. The common dress is 
made mostly of the flowered stuff of the country. That of the 
wife of a Kurdish chief is sometimes exceedingly rich. Da- 
mascus stuff of silk embossed or worked with gold and silver, 
girdles richly embroidered and fastened before with a large 
gilt or golden clasp set with pearls or precious stones, brace- 
lets, diamonds, and emeralds, with a beautiful classical style of 
headdress, exquisitely light and graceful, or turbans that re- 
semble crowns,—all contribute to give the charm of dignity 
and beauty to the women. 

The chiefs, with their attendant warriors, are always well 
armed and ready for attack. In the girdle are frequently seen 
two large pistols, a yataghan of Damascus, or a poignard; from 
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the shoulder by straps hang a sword and rifle, and a long spear 
or lance is gracefully carried in the hand. Thus armed, upon 
their fleet horses in their brilliant costume, dashing fearlessly 
over the rough mountain passes, they appear the worthy and 
kingly lords of their mountain heritage. 

As a people,*they are very strong, possessing noble forms, 
tall, with broad shoulders, erect head, black hair, and large black 
eyes, Which are the highest constituent of beauty in the East. 
Their whole appearance makes no unpleasing impression. In 
stature they excel the Turks, and the clear and often deep ex- 
pression of the eves gives them the mark of the Indo-European 
race. Their uncommon exertions and hardships from their 
youth do not prevent them from attaining an advanced age. 
They often reach one hundred years in the full possession of 
their mental and physical powers. Rich, the celebrated 
English traveler in the East, declares that he has nowhere seen 
so many fine, hale old persons of both sexes as in Kurdistan. 
Notwithstanding the apparent disadvantage of climate, they 
are a very strong and healthy people. The children, too, are 
clear skinned and ruddy. A Kurdish child is a hardy, light, 
active little creature. These children, at the same time, are all 
remarkably well-behaved. True, they often have fierce con- 
flicts and struggles among themselves, in which they are en- 
couraged by their parents, but they always go through with 
them in a very good-natured way. 

Like the Arabs, the Kurds are renowned for their hospitality. 
In visiting them in their tents, we were ever sure of receiving 
acordial welcome. The fattest lamb or kid of the flock was 
slaughtered and placed entire before us, all cooked, and stand- 
ing in a mountain of rice. This is their pilaf, a choice dish 
throughout all the East. Numerous other dishes, savory in 
smell and taste, would always be present, of which we were 
forced, by etiquette, to partake. Our spoons, or more gener- 
ally our fingers, must go into the same dish with all the others, 
and we must eat with a relish. No greater insult can be given 
a Kurdish host than not partaking of his bounty. It is a 
custom to which they are strongly bound, that if they eat 
with one tlicy become his firm and constant friend, and a 
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knowledge of this custom is sometimes of great use in travel- 
ing among them. 

When they are visited in their mountain retreats, a great 
feast, in order to do honor to their guests, is often prepared for 
the entire encampment. Atsuch times, when several kids or 
lambs are to be cooked, holes will be dug in she ground, then 
filled with wood and branches of trees, which burn one or two 
hours, furnishing an abundant supply of coals; then the car. 
casses of the kids will be placed in the hole, raised a little 
above the fire, and the whole covered to prevent the heat 
escaping. Viands prepared thus are very savory and tender, 
When all are assembled around the low table, some ten inches 
above the ground, sitting upon the carpets or cushions, the 
host places his visitor, as a distinguished guest, at his right 
hand, and, during the repast, to show him the greatest possible 
honor, he frequently separates the choicest bits from the carcass, 
pulling them off with his fingers, and kindly offers them to 
him. The writer has thus frequently taken choice bits from 
the fingers of Kurdish chiefs, or Turkish governors and pashas, 
and has eaten them with an excellent relish. 

The condition of Kurdish females is in many respects far 
preferable to that of the women of any oriental nation with 
which the writer has been acquainted. Their morality greatly 
exceeds that of the Turkish females, or of those of some oriental 
Christian nations. They are treated as equals by their hus- 
bands, and they laugh at and despise the slavish subjection of 
the Turkish women. They are very hospitable and attentive 
to guests, joining freely in conversation with them, in the 
presence of their husbands and men of their tribe. They go 
unveiled, and yet are modest and respectful, virtuous, ingen- 
uous, and unsuspecting ; they exhibit an easy familiarity which 
is both attractive and pleasing. Kurdish women are also very 
intelligent and industrious. Those remaining in the tent, or 
at home, give much time to the manufacture of carpets, similar 
to those which are made by the Persians and some tribes of 
the Turcomans., These are very beautiful, and give evidence 
of much ingenuity. 

Some customs relating to marriage among the Kurds are 
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quite different from those of other Oriental nations. Among 
the Turks, Armenians, and some others, the parties really most 
concerned or interested in the marriage are not in the least 
consulted, being betrothed by their parents, frequently when 
mere children, sometimes when in the cradle, and not seeing 
each other till after marriage. Not thus, however, among the 
Kurds. They permit their young people to associate together 
and become acquainted, and never compel them to marry 
against their will. 

The Turks consider their wives as creatures for their pleasure, 
whom they must control gently to preserve peace in the 
family, or as toys, which they must handle carefully in order not 
to break them or tarnish their brightness, but they accord to 
them neither esteem nor confidence. ‘These rude morntain- 
eers, however, show marked respect and deference to their 
women, conversing freely and confidingly with them, and con- 
sulting them in all important affairs. They have nothing of 
that feeling of shame which the Turk ever manifests when he 
suddenly finds himself in the presence of a Frank lady, but 
are entirely at ease, respectful and attentive. Having traveled 
for weeks and even months with ladies, among these Kurds, 
and with Kurdish muleteers, remaining in their encampments 
over night, and entirely in their power, in all embarrassing and 
delicate situations, never has the writer seen the least departure 
from the strictest decorum, or even from the proprieties of 
refined and civilized life. Frank and ingenuons, they have 
conversed freely, asking questions without end, eager for infor- 
mation, but always entirely respectful. They are affable and 
benevolent, without observing the etiquette of a cold formality. 

Dancing is a passion with them, as well as music, particu- 
larly with the females. All the Oriental dances are nearly of 
the same character, and of the highest antiquity. The women, 
adorned with silk dresses, gold buckles, and turbans, dance 
usually in a circle, and with much grace and beauty. These 
dances are in the field, or at the fountains, where they fre- 
quently assemble to pass a pleasant and joyous hour. In the 
common dance performed by the men, they clasp each other 
around the waist and form along train. In another, which 
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they sometimes practice, they dance in twos, flourishing the 
sword and shield. While the Kurd thus shows the vivacity of 
his character, the Turk, who manifests little or no inclination 
to activity, is never seen to dance. 

Their music is ‘simple, though not entirely destitute of art. 
It is usually expressive and melancholy. The mountaineer 
singer prolongs and slightly modulates monotonous sounds, 
articulating a few words which he forcibly throws in between 
sighs and tears. He greatly varies his lamentations in force, 
and usually closes by pouring forth the mest moving cries, 
The correctness and sweetness of the voice are valued very 
much less than its extent or strength. To eulogize a singer, 
the Kurds say, “he can be heard a parasang.” Indeed, the 
chant for them, while they wander in the mountains, is the 
means to make known to their friends the place where they 
are to be found. 

The songs of the Kurds are of love, war, and heroism. 
Many of their national chants celebrate, in a simple manner, 
without much rhetorical display, their homes, mountains, 
valleys, rivulets, deeds, their arms well furbished, their gar- 
ments of bright and gandy colors, and every thing accessible 
to their feelings and conceptions ; and in these there is no want 
of humor. Their war-songs are vividly descriptive of the 


honor, bravery, and struggle of the conflict ; the trumpet that 


calls to combat, the dress of the sharp-shooters, the hiding 
place of the archers, the enemy harrassed or discovered by 
ambuseade, the noise of the cannon, the overthrow of battal- 
ions, the wounds of the bleeding, the death of the dying, and 
the crown that awaits the victor, covering all with glory and 
beauty. 

The Kurds, in their rudeness and barbarity, preserve certain 
forms and usages which show in them an inclination towards 
civilization and generosity. Thus they are very fond of 
society, even wishing their guests to prolong their visits, de- 
vising many ingenious expedients to entertain and amuse them. 
And, with this. keen relish for social and lively intercourse, 
their eye is ever open and attentive to every object around 
them. Rarely is a Kurd ever seen wandering alone, but 
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always with two or more companions; they visit each other 
often, and if many are found together, there is always singing 
and mirth. They talk much in praise of their chiefs, of their 
courage and generosity, and relate with emotion the misfortunes 
which happen to them, through the faithlessness and cruelty 
of some Turkish pasha. In thei: work of plunder, even, they 
sometimes give strange proofs of their generosity and hu- 
manity. 

They are by far the safest and best muleteers to be found in 
the eastern parts of Asia Minor, and particularly for conducting 
one through the wildest and most unfrequented parts of the 
country. The best policy at such times is, to seek as mule- 
teers those Kurds who are the most notorious robbers; then 
one may feel safe. A most strikiag characteristic of these 
predatory Kurds is strictly to preserve and defend whatever is 
committed to them. Whatever they agree to, at the com- 
mencement of a journey, when employed as muleteers, can be 
safely relied upon. They are honorable in all business trans- 
actions. The word of a Kurd is sufficient security. 

Many of the superstitions prevalent among the Kurds are of 
considerable interest. Various living creatures are seen in the 
stars, and representatives of the animal kingdom are brought 
into a near relation with human life. Peter Lerch has 
given a few instances of the latter, which accord with what 
have come under our own observation. THe says: “ The belief, 
for instance, that the cuckoo was a human being, is very preva- 
lent with them. Hussein, at one time, when taking a walk 
with me, hearing a cuckoo, said, ‘this bird calls £ékd’ (broth- 
er), He said that he had once been a man and killed his 
brother, and, by the punishment of God, had been changed 
into this bird, and now, from sorrow, he calls continually, 
brother! brother!” According to some, the cuckoo cries 
kikust, “ who killed?” mekust, “I killed,” and this he utters 
in a mournful tone. 

The owl, they say, was once a maid, who, on account of 
grief over the death of a brother who had been murdered by 
his step-mother, prayed the Creator that she might be changed 
into a bird. 
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The stork (Zeglég) is among the Kurds, as among many 
other Oriental nations, regarded as sacred. They believe that 
in harvest time he goes to Mecca and Medina, and hence they 
call him Hadji Leglég. When the storks depart, they are beliey- 
ed to go to some distant place, where all assemble together in a 
temple. Here the old ones die, and the young ones alone re- 
turn to their nests where they were reared. 

The white cock they also regard as the watcher and caller 
to prayer. 

Though the sentiment of patriotism is not distinctly under- 
stood by the Kurd, vet he possesses what is its equivalent, and 
its brightest gem. He loves his mountain heritage, he loves 
his people, and never was it known that a Kurd was a traitor; 
so that one of the proverbs best known in the wild mountains 
and fertile plains of Western Central Asia is, “ Kurds are 
never traitors.” 

With respect to the religion of the Kurds, many and varied 
accounts might be given, since in different parts of Asia they 
are influenced by different religious systems and ideas. Some 
are bigoted Moslems, and these are generally the most dan- 
gerous. Such will frequently give themselves to acts the most 
cruel, and preserve, at the same time, an air of religion. After 
killing a man without scruple, they will put themselves on 
their knees, and most devoutly go through all the forms of 
Mohammedan prayer. 

The Kurds are not regarded, however, by the Turks as good 
Moslems, since they are not generally particular in observing 
the Mohammedan fasts or formsof prayer; and, when esteemed 
Moslems by the Turks, they are usually put down among the 
heterodox sects. In many places throughout Asia Minor, we are 
inclined to believe that they make a show of Mohammedanism 
when having to do with the Turks or living in their vicinity, 
through fear, rather than from any settled conviction of its 
truth. The writer has frequently offered Kurdish chiefs articles 
of food during the Moslem Ramazan, or monti of fasting, and 
never has he observed that they had any scruples in eating, 
provided the door of the apartment was locked, so that no Turk 
should come in suddenly to surprise them. Their uniform tes- 
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timony was: “ We have no confidence in the Mohammedan 
religion, we believe not in Mokammed, we observe not the 
fasts of the Moslems, neither use their forms of prayer.” 

In the mountains of Cilicia, it is said, there are some inde- 
pendent tribes that formerly worshiped a black dog, and dared 
not speak ill of the Devil, not for love, but from fear. Their 
religion seems to be a mixture of corrupted Christianity and 
Islamism. They are much given to robbery, and remain 
strongly fortified in their mountain fastnesses. 

In the Taurus range of mountains, near the Euphrates, 
there are those who would appear to have once known some- 
thing of Christianity. They meet together once a month, 
bake bread, eat it, and say “ this is for Christ.” When asked 
what they know of Christ, they say: “ He is our breath, our 
soul, our life.” If inquiry is made as to any system of religion, 
creed, or book among them, they sometimes reply that there is 
a book which contains their law and ritual; but this book has 
never been seen. This is probably a tradition respecting the 
Bible, which has come down, it may be, many generations and 
perhaps centuries. There are others who say they worship 
God, and will not curse the Devil, and this from a tradition 
somewhat prevalent in the East, that the Devil and his follow- 
ers shall one day be restored to their former seats of blessedness 
and dignity. Wher their priests come together, and wine is 
brought in, the Superior makes a sign of silence, and then 
admonishes them that wine is the blood of God. Thus their 
religion, of which they have never any clear ideas themselves, 
seems to contain some relics of Christianity, but strangely 
mixed with the dregs of other religions. Their opinions of 
the Devil’s restoration are similar to those held by Origen, and 
their idea of wine is either a corruption of the Christian sacra- 
ment, or the conceit of the old Egyptian priests. 

There can also be found among them those who adore the 
sun, who at the same time recognize the divinity of Christ and 
his birth from the Virgin Mary. There is another sect called 
the Ducenies, thcught to be of Parthian origin, who have a 
tradition that they received Christianity on the day of the 
descent of the Spirit, and also believe that Jude and Thaddeus 
preached the Gospel to their people. 
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The following is an account given by Lerch of a sect called 
“light-extinguishers,” said to occupy several villages north of 
Malatia : 


“ They say their God is Ali, and that they are called by the Moslems Kizzil- 
bash. They wear a red-brown pointed fur cap, the ends of which hang down 
over the face. This head-dress is common to both sexes. They clothe themselves 
in green, and wear shoes made of horse-hair. The men shave the top of the 
head, but the beard is touched by no shears or knife. The women wear the hair 
in nine or ten braids, and ornament these with corals, It is worthy of notice, 
that in their gatherings, which take place in a large building, the cock, as among 
the Yezidis, plays a part. Near the light by which the spiritual guide reads the 
prayers is a cock fastened with a small chain. When the prayers are ended, the 
cock is struck with a small stick, In seeking to escape from the blows of the 
stick, it overturns the lamp and the light is extinguished. This is the signal for 
the commencement of their notorious orgies.” 


With respect to this account, the writer would say that, having 
passed some three years in the precise locality referred to, and had 
intimate acquaintance with nearly all the chiefs of the region, 
and full knowledge of the religious practices of the people, 
he has never known of any such rites practiced as those above 
mentioned, either of the part played by the cock, or of the 
“ notorious orgies.” 

In the region of the Euphrates, where for some years we had 
much intercourse with this people, we found them manifesting a 
very earnest spirit of religious inquiry. They acknowledged 
that they were not Moslems, neither were they Christians. They 
hardly knew what they were, or what to believe, but were very 
anxious to be enlightened. One day, when two chiefs had heard 
read a chapter from the Bible, one said to the other, “ All this 
is good. This must be the true religion we have been seeking 
- for so long.” The other replied, “ It is truly so.” 

The religious traditions of this people, as a whole, are rather 
Christian than Moslem, and from the most reliable sources of 
ancient history we learn that Christianity prevailed among 
them in the first centuries of our era to some extent. 

We might alsu add, in conclusion, in relation to this strange 
people, a few words of the testimony of one* who was more 





* Rev. George W. Dunmore, formerly missionary in Turkey. 
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conversant with them than perhaps any Frank or European 
who has ever visited them, a personal friend of the writer, who, 
recently, in the service of our country as chapiain, was shot by a 
Texan rebel. He said: “ Except in the presence of Turks, they 
are free to declare their faith in Christ as the Son of God and 
Saviour of the world. They believe in his incarnation, cruci- 
fixion, and atoning death. On this point I have been particu- 
lar to examine them as much as possible, and I am inclined to 
think that there is a nearer approximation to actual belief hure 
than in any other Christian doctrine. True, many of them 
say Ali was the Son of God. They also say that Christ and 
Ali are one and the same, and they use the latter name to 
delude the Turks, a thing not improbable when we consider 
that many of them have lived in constant peril, and that, as 
Ali was Mohammed’s son-in-law, by such a shift they might 
avoid the vengeance of their merciless foes without a complete 
abandonment of their Lord. They say ‘we love all the prophets, 
but we love Ali most of all;’ and, if asked who is Ali, they 
reply, ‘the Son of God.’ But who is Christ? ‘The Son of 
God.’ But they never affirm this of the other prophets. They 
ascribe to Ali or Christ, alone, miraculous conception and 
Divine Sonship. And yet sometimes it is said by them that 
all the prophets are God manifest in the flesh. Of this great 
and mysterious doctrine of God in Christ, they have often very 
confused notions, and multiply words without knowledge, in 
which they are not alone. They assent to, and profess to 
believe all the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, and say 
that the New Testament is the most authoritative of all books.” 
VOL. XXIII. 4 
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Arricie ITL.—BY WHAT RELIGIOUS SERVICES, AND BY 
HOW MANY, CAN A PASTOR BEST SERVE HIS 
PEOPLE ON THE SABBATH ?* 


Tus inquiry implies a doubt as to whether the present 
modes of ministerial labor are best adapted to secure the end 
for which the ministry is divinely commissioned. Place this 
end before us in the words of the Saviour’s last command to 
his disciples, and it will be found to be that of making disci- 
ples to Christ from men of all nations, through the initiatory 
rite of baptism, and the inculcation of the faithful observance 
of Christ’s precepts. (Math xxviii., 19.) 

This twofold method of discipling mankind—initiating bya 
symbolic rite, and nurturing by teaching—comprises the work 
of the Christian minister. 

What now are the usual modes of ministerial service on the 
Sabbath? Is there uniformity? Can better methods be de- 
vised ? 

With respect to the first inquiries, it may perhaps be safely 
affirmed that there is a degree of uniformity in like cireum- 
stances, while yet there is great diversity on the whole. 

The general custom, we believe, is that of two public servi- 
ces, held in the morning and on the afternoon of the Lord’s 
day, in which formal and elaborate discourses are preached, in 
connection with the reading of the Word of God and exercises 
of praise and prayer. These services are frequently followed, 
in the New England States, by a third service, for devotional 
singing, conversation, and prayer. In some localities there, as 
in other parts of the Northern States, the second service is held 
in the evening rather than in the afternoon. The morning 
service is quite uniformly commenced by invocation of God’s 
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* The substance of this Article was read, by appointment, before the General 
Association of Illinois, at its meeting in Geneseo, May, 1863, and by its request 
offered for publication in our pages.—Ep. New Enoianper. 
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special grace, and continued by the reading of some portion of 
Scripture, singing, prayer, the reading of a sermon, followed 
by prayer and singing. The second service is like the first, 
with, for the most part, the omission of the invocation and 
the reading of the Word of God. 

In the Northwestern States, probably three-fourths of our 
ministers, in addition to these services, are engaged statedly in 
Sabbath School instruction with classes of their own, and in 
some instances with the additional charge of the oversight 
or superintendence of the school. 

Such are the wsual public services of pastors on the 
Sabbath. 

The doubt implied as to whether these are best adapted to 
secure the end for which the ministry is commissioned may be 
entertained without disrespect to the ministry of the present 
or of a former age. While there is a presumption in favor of 
that course which has been continued through many years, 
this presumption is here set aside by the fact that these modes 
of service have not been unvaryingly uniform and do not date 
from the remotest antiquity. On the contrary, a history of 
ministerial labor will teach us that Sabbath services have been 
changed from time to time, and thus ieave way for the con- 
clusion that they may be changed again where changes in 
society render it desirable in order that the end for which our 
Lord instituted the ministry may be the better accomplished. 

Unless this be conceded, the presumption as to the wisest 
and best method would be in favor of that which was estab- 
lished under apostolic supervision, and continued through the 
first centuries of the Christian era. That method, it is believed, 
differed materially from our own in these respects, that the 
reading of the Word of God, divided into portions for reading 
consecutively and continuously, with brief remarks thereon, 
and animated exhortations, held the prominent place in the 
instructions of the Sabbath; while the varied exercises of 
prayer and praise served the double offices of softening and 
quickening the hearers and of applying the truth to their com 
sciences. 

Says Mosheim: “In these public assemblies of Christians, 
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the Holy Scriptures were read, which, for that purpose, were 
divided into portions or lessons. Then followed an exhortation 
to the people, neither eloquent nor long, but full of warmth 
and love. If any signified that they were moved by a divine 
afflatus, they were allowed successively to state what the Lord 
commanded; and other prophets who were present judged 
how much authority was due to them. Afterwards the 
prayers, which constituted no inconsiderable part of public 
worship, were recited after the bishop. To these succeeded 
hymns, which were sung, not by the whole assembly, but by 
certain persons, during the celebration of the sacred supper 
and the feast of charity. The precise order and manner of 
performing all these parts of religious worship in the Christian 
churches cannot be fully ascertained, yet it is most probable 
that no one of these exercises was wholly omitted in any 
church.” (Vol. L., p. 86). 

Says Neander, also: “ Instruction and edification, by uniting 
the assembly in the common contemplation of the divine Word, 
constituted, from the first, a principal part of Christian wor- 
ship. The Old Testament was read first, particularly the pro- 
phetic parts of it, as referring to the Messiah; next the gos- 
pels, and finally the apostolic epistles. The reading of the 
Scriptures was followed, as in the Jewish synagogues, by short 
and very simple addresses, in familiar language, such as the 
heart prompted at the moment, which contained the exposition 
and application of what had been read. (Neander, Vol. I, 
p. 303). 

That such a course was appropriately chosen, in an age when 
copies of the Word of God were rare and costly, can hardly be 
doubted. It served not only to make every Christian familiar 
with the Scriptures, but in a special manner to exalt their 
glorious Author. Each review of the histories of God’s love, 
or of the wonders of His power, or of His solemn commands, 
would tend deeply to move the heart and engage its most devout 
affections in the devotional exercises which followed. That 
the meetings of Christians jn the post-apostolic age were in a 
high degree devotional as well as instructive in their character, 
is more than probable. The indications in sacred history go 
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to show that the life and soul of their exercises were in their 
acts of loving and delighted worship. 

But apart from changes in the past, we are warranted in 
considering this subject anew, in view of new interests con- 
cerned and the somewhat different relation which the commu- 
nity sustains to the ministers of Christ. We refer to the 
institution of Sabbath Schools and the general diffusion of 
religious literature among the people. 

In the last quarter of a century, Sabbath Schools have 
assumed a new place among the objects of Christian philan- 
thropy. A far greater amount of time has been appropriated 
to their sessions; and a different order of talent, under new 
impulses and encouragements, has been employed to give them 
efficiency. Many causes have combined to work out this 
result. A general prevalence of the means of grace, through 
a half century of interesting religious revivals, has brought 
the larger part of the mature adult population to a decision 
personally on the serious question of submission to or rejection 
of Christ. The greater portion of those susceptible of spiritual 
renewing have been won to Christ, while the simplicity of 
religious teaching in sanctuaries and in religious literature has 
prepared the way for the powers of the Gospel to do execution 
upon the soul at an earlier period than formerly.* 

Special efforts are now made to reach the young, to instruct 
and mould them for society and for the church of God. A 
great variety of talent has been called in to aid in the work, 





* “Formerly,” with a qualification, children were more concerned in the min- 
istry of the Lord Jesus than is commonly supposed. The simplicity of our 
Saviour’s language was such that they could comprehend and feel the force of his 
words. The zeal of Jewish parents for the religious training of their offspring, 
manifest in their taking them at an early age to their national festivals, would 
insure on the part of Christian parents at least, a like diligence in acquainting 
them with Christ. Incidental allusions in the gospels give evidence that children 
in large numbers were attendants on Christ’s public ministry. They were ever 
at hand, if children were wanted, to illustrate or enforces a truth, Their num- 
bers were such that they were deemed worthy of mention in connection with 
the miraculous feeding of the five thousand and the four thousand. And their 
Hosannas are particularly noted on the occasion of Christ’s triumphal en- 
trance to the temple. 
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by providing suitable reading matter in books and papers; 
songs also, and appropriate music, as the vehicle of thought 
and feeling. A more careful attention has been bestowed on 
the selection of teachers, officers, lecturers, to carry forward 
the work with a far higher degree of efficiency. The large 
number of children from the families of our foreign popula- 
tion who lie within the influence of this agency, and who 
are not reached by other agencies, gives additional importance 
to the work, and claims for it the careful consideration of the 
ministers of Christ. Were there no other change in the 
field of our labors but this—the relation of the young to the 
work of immediate evangelization—the question before us 
must of necessity often obtrude itself upon the thoughtful 
laborer in the vineyard of our Lord. The number of children 
in our Sabbath Schools already surpasses the number of our 
church members. A true philosophy should teach us the value 
of such a field of labor. The relation of this multitude of 
youth to the future of the State, and of the kingdom of God, 
should make us vigilant in seeking their immediate and lasting 
welfare. 

It being conceded, then, that the consideration of this 
question involves no disrespect to a revered past, and that 
custom ought not, in the case before us, to bar discussion 
and rule our action, and that new interests of importance re- 
quire our attention, we proceed to the merits of the question 
by remarking that the number and character of the services of 
the pastor should be graduated by a regard, on the one hand, to 
the capabilities of the minister, and on the other to the best 
interests of the people. 

It would be manifestly unjust, as well as impolitic, to require 
at the hands of the minister of Christ—we do not say services 
so severe and exhaustive us to undermine his health; but 
stopping short of this, we say—services so severe and ex- 
haustive as to leave no buoyancy and freshness of feeling with 
which to pursue his work, but instead of this a constant weari- 
ness and fatigue. On the other hand, multiplied and pro- 
tracted services, leading a people to feel that it is a weariness 
to serve God, cannot be best adapted to secure a desirable 
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growth in the Christian character. How much a people can 
profitably bear, or the ministry economically endure, are cardi- 
nal questions in this discussion. 

We proceed, then, to affirm that in the public exercises of the 
Sabbath, (without now saying how many or what they should 
be), one protracted service of any given kind, for the same 
audience, is enough. By one service of a kind, we mean this: 
there should be but one service for formal discourse, but 
one for the Sabbath School, but one for public devotional wor- 
ship, but one for expository or other lecture. In the develop- 
ment of this proposition, we affirm that, at this present time, 
one sermon on the Sabbath is quite sufficient for any one con- 
gregation. By sermon, we mean a discourse in the usual form 
now preached in our churches, in which there is a presentation 
of the grand doctrines of religion with their varied applica- 
tions to human life and conduct. This opinion is advanced 
in view of the following considerations: First, as respects 
the people. One exercise, if there is but one of this kind, will 
be likely to secure a larger attendance than if there are two or 
more. There are many among the people who are not able to 
attend more than one service during the Lord’s Day. The 
aged, the infirm, those living at a distance from the sanctuary, 
those encumbered with the care of families. There are others 
who, feeling that one sermon on the Sabbath is enough for 
them, seldom exert themselves to attend at the sanctuary twice 
on the Lord’s Day. If they cannot conveniently go in the 
morning they wiil go in the evening. If attending in the 
morning, they will choose to remain at home in the evening. 
In their case there is a variable and uncertain attendance, 
making it exceedingly difficult for the pastor to instruct and 
train a people to harmonious feeling or action, while at the 
same time it imposes upon him far greater labor. 

Many a pastor is pained, perplexed, and tried exceedingly, 
when he has prepared a discourse on some topic of special im- 
portance to his flock, and finds, through this habit of irregular 
attendance, many of those persons absent who seemingly most 
need his counsel; or, when he has elaborated a discourse with 
more than usual care and anxiety, and finds seats vacant which 
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are sure to be filled when he is poorly prepared to speak, or at 
some second service when he is eitler exhausted or provided 
with a less important discourse. 

Secondly, one such exercise eventually would not only be 
likely to secure a larger attendance on the part of the people, 
but it would also be more likely to profit them than two such 
or similar exercises on the same day. 

Such is the mind of the ordinary hearer, that it is not easily 
moved to take up a great number of new topics with a perma- 
nent and profiting interest in the brief moments of a passing 
Sabbath. It will be found, on inquiry, that when two dis- 
courses in the usual form are preached to the same congrega- 
tion, one of them will, in a great measure, exclude the other. 
The hearer, like the servant of two masters, will hate the one 
and love the other; or else he will hold to the one and despise 
the other. This will very naturally result from the fact that 
the mind of the ordinary hearer does not readily turn from 
one topic to another with engaging interest, and the same 
interest for each, in so short a space of time. The minister 
himself will rarely ever take equal pleasure in two discourses 
preached the same day, though they may have equal merit and 
be equally important. His nervous sympathies are too much 
drawn upon by the same kind of effort, both in the preparation 
and preaching, to sustain him through the exercises of the day, 
unless he take time for repose and recreation in quiet sleep. 

So far, therefore, as practical results are concerned, we 
believe that one formal, well prepared discourse, will be found 
as effective for good, with the people, as two or more; and, 
therefore, if two public exercises are demanded, they should 
be as different as possible in their character, for the best inter- 
ests of both pastor and people. 

Again, we come to a like conclusion from the consideration 
of what is essential to the efficacy of preaching as respects the 
power of popular impression. 

Formal discourses are now so common as to be matters cer- 
tainly of little nevelty. The church-goer can hear one in the 
morning, afternoon, or evening, here, there,—everywhere. The 
susceptibility of the mind for startling and deep impression is 
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exhausted by this frequency of hearing ; except, perhaps, in 
those seasons of extraordinary interest when the mind is roused 
to unusual activity. Ordinarily the audience barely recovers 
from the fatigue incident to a first service, when, without time 
for reflection, recapitulation, or self-application, it is summoned 
to hear again something new and interesting, or something 
not new, and possibly not interesting. 

Again, if we take into consideration, in connection with the 
capability of the audience’s hearing with an unsated mind, free 
from fatigue, its power to receive and properly digest more 
than a single discourse on a given day, we shall come to the 
same conclusion as above. 

Whatever this capacity may be, when tested in the most 
favorable circumstances, we presume not to say. But from 
observation in the field, we believe that less preaching would 
be more impressive, because less confusing to the mind. We 
find, after the Sabbath is gone, but a very imperfect recollection 
of the truths preached on the Lord’s Day. The truth has not 
made such an impression that it can be recalled. The hearers, 
for the most part, never expect, while they are hearing, that 
they will have need of that truth or that it should be to them 
like a seed sown in the heart. 

It cannot escape the knowledge of the most prejudiced and 
partial that the larger part of discourses heard are soon forgot- 
ten, almost immediately forgotten. 

In the Episcopal Liturgy, the Collect for the second Sunday 
in Advent is “that the hearer may in such wise hear, read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” &c. This matter of inward 
digestion is no less important than the hearing of the Word. 
Yet who does not know that it is and must be sadly interfered 
with by the multiplied calls from one service to another, leay- 
ing no time for reflection. Discourses do not take hold upon 
the mind with power to contro! and influence it, as we believe 
they should. The attention in hearing is not that kind of 
attention which receives and assimilates for use this mental 
nutriment. We would therefore administer less of it, in the 
hope of nourishing the more. We would have fewer dis- 
courses, for the sake of increasing their power of impression. 
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We would have one rather than two on the Lord’s Day, in the 
hope of securing both a larger and more appreciative audi- 
ence in the sanctuary, and thereby more perfectly accomplish 
the work of instruction and training. 

Again, as respects the pastor. One sermon a week will be 
found quite sufficient to task to the utmost all his mental and 
physical energies. 

In making this affirmation, it is remembered that men have 
done more than this—that many are doing more, far more 
than this, in single weeks or even months of the year. But 
the important question here is not how much has been done or 
van be done, but how much can be done to the best advan- 
tage and with the highest utility. Not many pastors believe 
they can master profitably and well during the days of a single 
week more than one topic of discourse. On the contrary, the 
many think that to develop one, illustrate it, and make it im- 
pressive, is all the mind can do, and do well. That to attempt 
more is ordinarily to fail in the effort; or to fail ultimately 
and fundamentally by seriously impairing the mind or its 
casket. 

One supposed to have facility, by reason of gifts of utterance 
and long experience in labor, says: “ Two strong sermons can 
scarcely be expected any week, from any minister, however 
gifted or industrious. No audience can digest two strong ser- 
mons. One will overlay or dispossess the other.”* 

It is a well known fact, however, that the mind, in severe 
labors, gets relief from a mere change of pursuits, so that 
while, for instance, it might not be able to invent, or arrange, 
and develop, more than one topic in the usual essay style, it 
might be able profitably to study for exposition some portions 
of the Bible, either in the way of an Expository Lecture, or 
for Sabbath-School or Bible-Class instruction, or for the quick- 
ening and edifying of an assembly gathered for social worship. 

It was in view of these truths, in part, as well as for the 
reasons above suggested, we remarked that if the same people 





* Editorial in Independent, Dec. 18th, 1862. 
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are called together more than once, it should be for exercises 
not of a same, but of quite a different character. 

Such is the force of custom with respect to having two exer- 
cises for general worship on the Sabbath, that a change which 
should wholly dispense with one, if it were desirable, could 
not be safely introduced at once. One denomination could 
not well act alone in the matter. If that were possible, 
special reasons, existing in case of pastors in the larger towns 
and cities, might render it undesirable on the whole to dis- 
pense with an evening service altogether, 

Among these reasons we will mention that which is thought 
to be most weighty. It is—not that the true children of God 
would not prefer the closing hours of the Sabbath for social 
domestic worship, for family instruction—not that they would 
not prefer in many instances to devote those hours to private 
meditation, reading, prayer, or to works of charity abroad, in 
visiting the sick, the poor, in gathering the outcasts-——but that 
the multitude, who choose the earlier portions of the sacred 
day for self-indulgent rest, may not then be wholly without some 
attractive sanctuary service to allure them from idleness and 
the more ensnaring vices which throng the wicked in their 
unoccupied hours. As the Sabbath, as a whole, is extended as 
a barrier across man’s path to arrest the thoughts and turn 
them back to God, so, in the cases mentioned, it seems desira- 
ble to strengthen and make more effective this sacred barrier, 
by providing profitable employment for hours which, if left 
unoccupied, might be invaded by sinful amusements, or that 
unnumbered host of vices and of crimes which ignobly follow 
in the train of idleness. If, for this, among other reasons, a 
second service, for both teaching and devotion, is held, ihen, for 
the reasons above specified, for the best interests of pastor, and 
people, and of, community, it should be made as distinct and 
different as possible. It should be so different that the mind 
of the pastor, both during the studies of the week and the 
time of service, shall feel the stimulus derived from diversi- 
fied labor ; so different that it shall be distinct and separate as 
an object of interest to the people. 

If the arguments here advanced are valid, then that reason- 
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ing which concludes that one formal and elaborate discourse is 
quite enough, for one and the same congregation, will also show 
that any one protracted service of any given kind is enough 
for one and the same people, and enough for their pastor. 

But we would enforce this sentiment more particularly in 
view of the truth that new and different interests now demand 
our attention and our time. There is a call for public labors 
of a somewhat different character, and in a different direction, 
from what has been characteristic of the past. 


I. There is a special providential demand for more deci- 
sive and systematic effort in connection with the work of Sab- 
bath School instruction. 

At the present time, those pastors who are engaged perma. 
nently as teachers or superintendents, are doing extra or super- 
added work, which must, in all ordinary cases, impair their 
efficiency in the other and ordinary labors of the minister, or 
overtask their mental and physical powers. 

The demand we speak of is not that of ordinary class in- 
struction or of superintendence. These, in all ordinary in- 
stances, properly and of right, devolve on the church itself, 
and it is an invasion of their rights and privileges for the min- 
ister to enter upon their work. This he should strenuously 
seek to avoid. If there is no person suitable to undertake it, 
it is better that one should be put in the process of training, 
and this field of labor be surrendered to those to whom it of 
right belongs. The pastor should be capable of serving the 
school, and the community through it, in a more direct and 
general way, in such methods as the following : 

(1). By occasional addresses to the school, its teachers, its 
patrons, and friends, upon the nature of the work to be done, 
its importance and desirableness, and the best modes of achiev- 
ing it. 

(2). By sermons prepared expressly for the young, to be 
preached at stated periods, at such a time or in such a place as 
that all who may wish to do so, can attend and hear them. 

(3). By special and protracted effort among the members of 
the school for the early conversion of children, giving them the 
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opportunity and compelling to choose for or against the Saviour, 
at the earliest possible period. 

(4). By engaging with the school, its patrons and friends, in 
general devotional exercises, endeavoring, so far as possible, to 
cultivate their emotional nature, and to call into exercise 
their religious sensibilities and affections towards that God 
who, out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, has perfected 
praise. 

A very important argument for this work, is that the con- 
gregations thus gathered ordinarily comprise as large a num- 
ber as can be brought to any usual church service, and that 
these thus gathered are as easily susceptible of religious im- 
pressions as any class in the community. Besides this, the in- 
strumentality thus employed reaches out among our foreign 
population as no usual agency does or can do. It is worthy of 
our consideration that the Spirit of God, for more than a 
quarter of a century, has been pointing the churches in this 
direction, and multiplying the instruments for a wider, deep- 
er, and more glorious work. We have men qualified by 
actual training for it; books, papers, organized efforts, and sys- 
tematic approved modes, The signs of a distinct providence 
demand some new advances and adaptations, proportionate to 
the experience gained, the population to be wronght upon, and 
the instruments prepared. It should be a matter of serious in- 
quiry in each community, whether some general exercise for 
the special benefit of the young, and all society through them, 
might not properly take the place occasionally and statedly of 
the usual second service. 


II. There is also a special demand at the present time for 
new efforts, in the public assemblies of the Sabbath, in the 
work of Bible Exposition. 

We do not mean in the way of written exegesis, or written 
expository sermons; but of extemporaneous, lively illustra- 
tion of the meaning of the Scriptures in a way to make more 
clear or impressive this holy word of God. 

That which is properly known as expository preaching has 
well nigh ceased among us. Ihdeed, it never was greatly in 
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favor with the American people. Pastors, in theory, recognize 
its importance. Professors in Theological Seminaries solemnly 
and heartily recommend and enjoin it. Yet probably no one 
ever heard them attempt it themselves. On the contrary, 
when called out on special occasions, anniversaries, dedications, 
meetings of associations, they invariably produce, if not a well 
worn manuscript, yet a manuscript bearing evidence of labor, 
and a discourse in essay style. 

There is reason to believe that some of this class have unde- 
siguedly done much to vitiate the popular taste in this very 
particular. By carefully elaborating the plan, language, and 
style of their discourses—spending weeks and months upon 
single sermons, to be brought out on special occasions—they have 
influenced others to imitate them, some in this thing, some in 
that, till it is not difficult to find preachers of every grade of 
character to whom the theme, in the sermon, seems to be the 
one great interest that wraps up the mind and soul. To 
deliver a discourse in an impressive and effective manner 
is their earnest aim and endeavor; whereas their aim and end 
should be to address their audience, and, taking possession of 
their minds, compel them to hear, and, if possible, to receive 
and obey the word of God. 

It is narrated of an eminent evangelist, now deceased, that 
once in a series of meetings, when about to commence his 
discourse, he looked leisurely around over his audience, and 
then, with great energy, said, “ Now I’ve cor you, now I’vr 
aor you !” 

The relation of the preacher to his audience is very different 
from this, when only the development of a theme is the chief 
interest in his mind. It does one good sometimes to hear 
from the lips of the minister in the sanctuary, “ Thus saith 
the Lord.” With all the sacred literature of our day, Sab- 
bath School and family instruction, with all the successes of 
Bible Societies in printing and disseminating copies of the 
Scriptures, there is great ignorance of God’s word in our 
land. We do not refer to the cardinal doctrines of religion. 
In general, these are well understood. They are taught in 
creeds and cherished in symbols, too often, perhaps, as weapons 
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of warfare against other denominations. Yet the Bible, as 
a book, is, to a great extent, unexplored. Its history, its 
biography, its geography, are not familiar, nor the relation of 
its more important truths to the connection in which they 
are found. In the Church of England service, large portions 
are appointed to be publicly read year by year. But when, 
as with us, the selection is left to the minister, it will gener- 
ally be found that this selection is confined to very narrow 
limits, and, perhaps, with few exceptions, neither comprehen- 
sive or systematized, and often not made till the very time 
for reading. 

If expository preaching is impracticable, we would by all 
means urge a careful expository reading of the Scriptures, 
giving to that exercise a more prominent and important place 
than it now holds in many of our churches,—not to speak of 
those in which the reading of God’s Word is wholly dispensed 
with. a 

We do not, however, believe that expository preaching is 
impracticable. Let one follow the method of Robert Hall, or 
of Robertson, or, if he would go farther back, the method of 
the primitive Christians,—or, if he chooses, his own method. 

A weighty consideration in the case before us, urging to this 
course, aside from the fact that it publishes God’s Word, is 
that this method is less adapted to make the speaker a separate 
object of regard. 

It is said that Summerfield, having been pursued by multi- 
tudes of applauding hearers, was led to exercise himself in 
the way of simple exposition, as that which most threw the 
preacher himself in the shade, and more illustriously displayed 
the pure truth of the Word. 

Dr. John M. Mason, the most eloquent of divines in his day, 
in a sermon to his people on resigning his charge, said: “ Do 
not choose a man who always preaches upon insulated texts. 
Ieare not how powerful or eloquent he may be in handling 
them. The effect of his power and eloquence will be to ban- 
ish a taste for the Word of God, and to substitute the preacher 
in its place. You have been accustomed to hear that Word 
preached in its connection. Never permit that practice to 
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stop. Foreign churches call it lecturing, and when done with 
discretion, I assure you that while it is the most difficult of all 
exercises, it is, in the same proportion, the most profitable to 
you. It has this advantage, that in going through a book of 
Scripture it spreads before you all sorts of characters and all 
forms of opinion.” 

By substituting an extemporaneous exposition of Scripture, 
for which a careful and laborious preparation has been made, 
in the place of the written formal discourse, where two public 
exercises for preaching are held for the same people, would re- 
lieve the pastor in the work of preparation, would obviate 
some of the objections to two discourses on the Sabbath, and 
be more likely than any other course to build up a people in an 
intelligent acquaintance with God’s revealed will, and reéstab- 
lish His authority over the soul. 

The pernicious errors, ever seeking entrance to Christian 
communities, demand a more intelligent acquaintance with 
God’s Word on the part of the common people, and a simple, 
pungent exposition of the living Word of the living God. 
We suggest that pastors cannot better serve their people on 
the Sabbath than by occasional expository sermons in which 
the Scriptures, clothed with life and power, shall be made 
familiar to the young. 


III. The times demand of us, also, some change in our 
public services on the Sabbath, as respects the exercise and 
culture of the religious affections. 

It is true that we now have devotional services intermingling 
with all our customary public Sabbath ministrations. Yet 
it is painfully evident that these hold a very inferior place in 
the estimation of the congregation, whereas they shouid hold a 
very prominent place. While so much is made of. preaching 
and of sacred oratory, this cannot well be. The preparation 
for preaching too often exhausts the nervous stimulus of the 
pastor and unfits him to be made joyful in God's house of 
prayer. In many churches the choir do all the singing, some- 
times with proper religious feeling, and sometimes not. In 
others the congregation seldom takes part either in singing or 
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in devotional reading of the Word. They seem not to realize 
that they themselves have an important part to bear in the 
services of the Lord’s house. The idea of divine worship, in 
which all the congregation are to join, is something which has 
never entered the minds of many. Divine worship occupies, 
and has so long occupied, in the minds of many ministers and 


people, so smail and inferior a place, that the general feeling 


is, if there is to be no prea¢hing, there can be no service. 

We need a change in this respect which shall bring back 
God into the sanctuary, and there enthrone Jehovah of Hosts. 
We need special Sabbath services for the exercise and culture 
of the religious affections as much es we need them for instill- 
ing and inculcating practical religious truth. And yet, for 
centuries, it would seem as if the great aim had been to impart 
only instruction. 

The early Christians celebrated the Lord’s Supper every 
Sabbath. This service, in those circumstances, doubtless 
did much to cultivate in them a lively sense of their relation 
to God as children through the redemption of Jesus Christ. 
The less frequent celebration of the Saviour’s death is the 
wiser course for us. Yet something is needed to restore to the 
bosom of the worshiper the sense of God’s presence ; and to 
remind him in the sanctuary, that ‘“ This is none other but the 
house of God ;” and that his “ fellowship is with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 

In one of the churches in a western city, during the exces- 
sive heat of the summer of 1862, the sermon was omitted from 
the second service, and that service was made to consist only 
of singing and prayer. 

A devotional meeting conducted after this manner, with the 
reading of appropriate selections from God’s Word, with fre- 
quent singing by the congregation, with brief prayers, could 
possibly be sustained in populous centers, where the congrega- 
tion reside in the vicinity of the church. And yet but few 
pastors would have the hardihood to attempt it in the present 
circumstances. And it may be for the following reasons: 
First, public exercises of divine worship, apart from preaching, 
interest, as yet, but very few minds. Secondly, with the mass 
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of professedly Christian people, the culture of the religious an 
affections is seldom sought as a distinct object and of high as 
importance, by itself alone. co 
We need, then, a change in our Sabbath services such as shall an 
exalt the devotional parts to a place far higher than at present, 
and which shall cause these of themselves to impress all minds le 
with the conviction that the Lord our God is a great God, bi 
that honor and majesty are before him, strength and beauty 
are in his sanctuary. We need services that shall arouse the fo’ 
emotions, and lead men to exclaim with David: Praise ye tw 
the Lord from the heavens—all his angels—all his hosts. as 
Praise the Lord from the earth--mountains and all hills— of 
beasts and all cattle—kings of the earth, and all people, both NY 
young men and maidens ; old men and children. Let them ti 


praise the name of the Lord, for his name alone is excellent ; 
his glory is above the earth and heavens. 

We are not prepared to suggest the best means of accom- 
plishing this object. The pastor can doubtless do much by 
a special preparation for these exercises. He should frequently 
compare in his own mind his preparation to speak to men with 
his preparation to speak to God. He may accomplish some- 
thing by appropriate discourses on this topic, and by appro- 
priately reading such portions of the Word of God as are best 
adapted to raise the devout feelings of the worshiper, and by 
occasional meetings on the Sabbath for devotional purposes, 
that the children of Zion may be joyful in their King. 

We conclude this Article with this brief summation :— 
In our judgment the times call for some modification of the 
modes of ministerial labor. While we would not materially 

(change the usual Sabbath morning services, we would, if possi- 
ble, devote more time than is customarily given in our church- 
es, to the reading of God’s Word, comprising selections from 
its doctrinal, prophetic, historical, and devotional portions. The 
second service should bear the character of an occasional or 
special service; and be conducted with the view of calling 
into exercise the emotions of the worshiper, and of engaging 
his heart in the worship of God. It should be particularly 
adapted to the young, and often appointed for the children 
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and teachers of the Sabbath School, and held at such an hour 
as would be suitable for their attendance. It should be so 
conducted that men may realize that out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings, Gcd has perfected praise. 

It should ordinarily be distinguished by an extemporaneous 
lecture, in exposition of the Bible, illustrating its history, its 
biography, unfolding its prophecies, and enforcing its doctrines. 

We believe that one protracted service of any given kind, 
for the same congregation on the same day, is enough; and that 
two public exercises should be the extent of pastoral service, 
as the ordinary rule. The exceptions should be the seasons 
of special religious interest, occasional visits to the Sabbath 
School, and funeral services called for by the exigencies of the 
time. 
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Articte IV.—ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


Tuere are twenty-nine ancient Churches in England, tech- 
nically called Cathedrals. These structures are interesting as 
in some degree embodying the history and faith of England. 
We have but to mention Westminster Abbey, to bring before 
us a kind of gorgeous crystallization of all the stately and sol- 
emn glories of our motherland. These buildings have been 
the slow work of ages. They have grown by accretion, 
gathering into their immense piles the genius and treasures of 
centuries. The foundation of some of them is a matter of ob- 
security. It can hardly now be ascertained where one age left 
off and another began. Yet there are four principal epochs of 
English ecclesiastical architecture distinctly marked upon the 
buildings themselves; although these architectural periods, 
historically considered, form a development of the same Anglo- 
Gothic type of architecture, and are variations of its original 
idea, rather than new styles. We propose to describe briefly 
the characteristics of these four epochs. 

It is true, that from a few antique fragments found here and 
there, a claim has been made to a distinctive Saxon architee- 
ture; but this claim has been abandoned by the best authori- 
ties. It is probable that the Anglo-Saxons, prior to the Con- 
quest, built chiefly in wood, and their editices were extremely 
rude, and possessed little architectural individuality. 

The Normans were the first builders both in England and 
on the continent. They were the Romans of their time. 
Wherever they went they meant to stay. Upon their public 
edifices, as on their laws, was stamped the spirit of stability, 
and of a living original strength, which enabled the Norman 
architecture, wherever it appeared, in Italy as well asin North- 
ern Europe, tq supersede the effete classical styles, and to be- 
come the solid foundation of Christian architecture down to 
the present time. 
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We find, therefore, in nearly all the ancient Churches of 
England, that the Norman forms the oldest portion of them, 
and is their original basis. This is especially true of the 
Cathedrals of Gloucester, Chester, Winchester, Peterborough, 
Durham, and Ely, in which, indeed, as in the smaller parish 
churches of Romsey and Ifily, the Norman element pre- 
dominates, and gives the characteristic tone to these structures. 

All architecture came originally from the East, and the in- 
fluence of the Byzantine style upon the Norman, is very 
direct—caught, doubtless, during the period of the Crusades. 
Norman architecture, in all probability, sprang from the 
Byzantine-Roman, modified and enlarged into a new creation, 
by the stronger genius and gloomier fancy of the North. It 
has the ponderous masses, low and cavernous spaces, and 
round arch, of the old Roman editice. Sometimes the Nor- 
man arch has its centre above the line of impost, and then 
curves inward below the point of springing, making a horse- 
shoe arch, thus increasing the resemblance to oriental archi- 
tecture. Thisstyle, introduced into Britain, by William the 
Conqueror, continued unmixed, about one hundred and twenty- 
four years, to the end of the reign of Henry IIL, in 1189. 
While massive strength is its chief quality, yet it is not with- 
out a certain degree of ornament, though fanciful and gro- 
tesque. The Norman capital is often, as at Gloucester, strung 
with meagre and curious carved work. Nothing is more 
varied, in fact, than the Norman capital. Its shape is 
usually that of a bowl, truncated at the sides, but its adorn- 
ment is exceedingly diverse and strange. Sometimes it is 
braided with interlacing lines of bead-work, as if hung over 
with a net of pearls. Sometimes it is wreathed with large- 
leaved flowers, or a stiff wide-spreading vine. At other times 
it is carved into bird-nests, with the birds sitting in them. 
Then an odd monster, or dragon lizard, is convoluted around 
the bell of the capital. liuman faces and busts, sometimes of 
men holding their. mouths open with their fingers, and some- 
times of females or veiled nuns, interlacing arms around the 
column, appear as the head of the pillar. 

These are not unlike the human-headed and Isis-faced col- 
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umns of Dendarah and other Egyptian temples, forming still 
another feature of likeness to the architecture of the East. 
The oriental character of the principal columns of Durham 
Cathedral is very marked. 

A fine example of the Norman style is found in the nave of 
Peterborough Cathedral, surmounted by three tiers of bow- 
headed arches, forming the sides and clere-story. The length 
of this edifice is four hundred and seventy-nine feet. It 
abounds in rich sepulchral brasses, anciently called “ latten,” 
which are laid in Purbeck marble. These were, in fact, the 
first stereotypes. 

Gloucester Cathedral is still more characteristicaliy Norman, 
although having been begun at the latter end of the eleventh 
century, and finished at the beginning of the fifteenth, its 
history comprehends the -vhole range of English Church 
architecture. Its nave, foundation, and crypt, are of the 
most solid Norman style. The sixteen unornamented and 
ponderous columns of the nave are truly grand. The only 
fault (which is, indeed, the great fault of all the English 
Cathedrals) is the want of height in the main body of the 
building. In more expressive phrase, it is squatty. But its 
interior gives one a sense of that strength and repose befitting 
God’s house. The stone vaulting of the ceiling is also simple 
and plain; yet there is carved work and ornament about the 
clere-story windows and the central tower. This structure re- 
markably combines the massive and light, the simple and rich. 
It has felt the new movement in England to restore the old 
churches. This is seen in the complete renovation of its noble 
cloisters. In this church is the monument of Robert Duke of 
Normandy, eldest son of the Conqueror, who was a crusader. 

The second style of ecclesiastical architecture in England, or 
the “Early English,” gradually succeeded the Norman, and 
prevailed from the beginning of the reign of Richard L, in 
1189, to the end of the reign of Henry JIL. in 1272, a period 
of about one lundred years. We may date the time of tran- 
sition, to that chivalric period when the troubadour and ballad 
poetry arose, and new ideas of freedom and beauty seemed to 
be struggling with the old Norman force and tyranny. The 
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prime characteristic of this style is the pointed arch, long and 
narrow at first like the head of a Knight’s lance, and then ex- 
panding into those great windows, which, filled with painted 
glass like those of Yorkminster, have such a glorious effect. 
The round lines, however, of the Norman style, were not 
given up, but were retained in the headings of doors and 
windows, and in the large circular windows like those at 
Lincoln and Peterborough. We can even see how the 
pointed arch originated from the accidental intersections 
of round arches with each other, making pointed arches 
of the intermediate spaces. The pointed arch lifted the 
building from its heaviness and earthliness. It heightened 
the ceiling, and, as a natural development, it sprung toward 
heaven as far as it could carry its lines upward in the slenderly, 
pointed spire. To support this greater height and this mighty 
upspringing mass, wide and prominent buttresses were added, 
which, in the compact Norman architecture, were commonly 
but small round projections from the wall itself. These flying 
buttresses, with their doubled stories of arches, and their pin- 
nacled tops, form a new and striking feature. In the original 
contract for the building of Fotheringay church, it is written : 
“And aither of the said Isles shall have six mighty Botrasse 
of Free stone, clen-hewyn ; and every Botrasse fynist with a 
fynial.” A very characteristic ornament of the early English 
style, is the “ tooth-ornament,” taking the place of the invari- 
able Norman zigzag moulding or “chevron,” around the arches 
of windows and doors. This moulding resembles the necklace 
of sharks’ teeth worn by the Pacific islanders. But all kinds 
of rich and delicate ornament begin to appear in the later 
period of this style. Profuse flower-carving is seen in the 
heads of pillars, and the finishings of corbels. Everything 
ended in bloom and flower. There was far more of grace and 
delicacy than in the Norman style. The vaultings of the roof 
at their lines of intersection were ribbed; and cross-springing 
transverse ribs were introduced, thus weaving a rich tracery 
over the plain Anglo-Norman ceiling, though it continued as 
massive as before. And while the columns and piers were still 
ponderous, the rounds, and hollows, and the variety of lines 
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into which they were cut, gave them a more elaborate and 
elegant appearance. The “Early English” style has been 
considered to be the perfection of English architecture, be- 
cause it thus retained the strength and simplicity of the 
original Norman, united with most of what was truly orna- 
mental and free of the later styles. In Worcester Cathedral, 
for example, the choir is Early English, with highly-carved 
canopied stalls, and bold stone flower work. Those old artists 
seemed to have brought baskets-full of all the flowers of the 
field into the church, and flung them over the walls. 

The best parts of Lincoln Cathedral, which, to our mind, is 
the most majestic of all the English Cathedrals, York not ex- 
cepted, belong to the mature period of the early English and 
Pointed style. The “ Presbytery” or “ Lady Chapel” of this 
Church, contains some exquisite carving; and is sometimes 
called the “ Angel Choir,” from the figures of thirty angels in 
the spandrels of the triforium gallery, carved as if they were 
flying, and playing upon every kind of temple instrument, 
such as the harp, cittern, cymbal. The too great marigold 
windows in the principal transept, cach twenty-two feet in 
diameter, and filled with glowing and deep-colored stained 
glass, give a rich tone to the central portion of the building. 
The “ Chapter-house” is entirely distinct from the main edi- 
fice, and is in the form of a decagon, and flanked by boldly 
flying buttresses, as if tied to the ground by them like the 
cords of a tent. Its interior abounds in those strange and 
grotesque carvings that are so mysteriously suggestive in the 
older Gothic churches. The sagacious face of the hooded 
monk, who looks down from the ceiling, seems as if it were 
alive. Often there will be a really beautiful countenance, 
with wonderful purity and serenity of expression. Then 
appears a face as if in torment, with the mouth horribly 
extended, and the parched tongue lolling out. Tere is a 
winged angel, and there a squat demon; animal heads, beaks, 
snouts, claws, images of the sensual passions and foul qualities 
of the human mind, mingle with the symbols of higher and 
celestial things. What did the old builders mean to represent 
by this,—the whole mixed world of good and evil,—the whole 
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creation that groans and travails together awaiting the coming 
of a higher Redemption ? 

But the most perfect example of “ Early English,” from 
foundation to spire, is Salisbury Cathedral. Its interior, com- 
pared with Winchester or Ely, appears bare and severe, but it 
is singularly harmonious and beautiful. It is the queen of the 
English cathedrals. It is not an astonishing and monstrous 
Gothic epic, but a pure English poem. The coimns of the 
nave are clustered and slender. The windows are lancet- 
shaped, and their mouldings plain. Its length is four hundred 
and forty-nine feet. Stretched along each side of the grand 
nave, lie the cross-legged effigies of crusaders and of those who 
struck at Crecy. [leadless and handless, they are brave still 
in their wide-carved girdles, chain-armor, and shields, over 
their broad breasts. ere lies Ben Jonson’s Countess of 
Pembroke. Here, also, Chillingworth and Hooker are buried. 
The “ Chapter-house” has been most carefully renovated. Its 
hexagonal ceiling is supported by one slight springing column 
of Purbeck marble, and shines richly with modern gilding 
and colors. 

The passion in England, already before noticed, to restore 
the old churches, and to reinstate every “ sedilia” and “ pis- 
cina” inits right place, has been undeniably one of the most 
powerful agencies in furthering the Tractarian High Church 
movement, if not one of its originating causes. The intense 
desire to reproduce the spiritual church, in its most minute 
completeness of doctrine and ritual, has kept even pace with 
that antiquarian enthusiasm which is giving lectures in dim 
crypts and breezy bell-towers, and is leaving no stone unturned, 
and no nook unrummaged, to discover every lost fragment of 
the ancient Roman Church.* These modern renovations are 


*The arrangement, order, and entire religious service of Exeter Cathedral, 
Devonshire, present, perhaps, the most persistent and ostentatious carrying out of 
the High Church ideal of worship, to be found in England. The following weekly 
“order of services,” and statement of the Cathedral establishment, are taken 
from a semi-official pamphlet obtained in Exeter: 
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the most conspicuous in Ely Cathedral, for this church com- 
prises Cambridge in its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and has thus 
all the learning, wealth, and zeal of the University to aid in 
this pious work. It absolutely glows with modern painted 
windows, costly marbles, exquisite sculpture, and rich brasses. 
The new bronze work of the gates and lamps of the choir, for 
grace and oriental luxuriance of fancy, might have belonged 
to Solomon’s temple, and surpasses even the ancient brass 
work ; in fact, for all that modern art and lavish expenditure 
van do for the perfect restoration and magnificent adorning of 
these old temples, Ely is the best example. 

The third description of English architecture which followed 
the “ Early English,” is termed the “ Decorated style.” It 
prevailed about one hundred years from the reign of Edward 
I., in 1272, to the end of the reign of Edward LIT., in 1877. 
It may be called the style of the first three Edwards. The 
name “ Decorated,” describes this type of architecture. It is 
the former styles, only covered over with more abundant orna- 

I, EARLY MORNING, DAILY, 

In the Lady Chapel, at 6 A. M., Morning Prayers; and the Litany on Sundays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

II, MORNING, DAILY. 

In the Choir, at 10,30 A. M., Full Services of the day. The Holy Communion 
celebrated every Sunday, and on Christmas day. 

On the Wednesdays and Fridays in Ember-weeks, a Lecture from the Chan- 
cellor of the Cathedral. 

The Lord Bishop holds his Ordination on the Sundays after Whitsun and Sep- 
tember Ember-weeks. 

Ill, EVENING, DAILY, 

In the Choir, at 3 P. M., except on the Sundays from November Ist to Febru- 
ary 2d, when it is at 2.30 P.M. On Sundays the Service is followed by a 
Lecture. 


The present Cathedral Establishment consists of the Lord Bishop; the Dean; 
the seven Canons; the twenty-four Prebendaries; the four Priest Vicars; the 
eight Choir-men, who are Lay Vicars; the six Secondaries; the ten Choir-boys; 


the two Vergers; and the one Dog-whipper. 


The music at Exeter, and, indeed, in all the English cathedral services, is, 
according to our impression, finer than any continental religious music. The 
chants and chorals are purer and nobler than the famed music of the Sistine 
Chapel. If one is reminded of Rome, it is better than anything Rome furnishes. 
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ment, all parts being modified or inspired by this rich and 
elaborate idea. It shows slight, but as yet very slight, signs 
of decay and weakness. Ornament is not, as a general thing, 
made an end, but only a means of heightened effect. Two 
characters of lines are seen in the forms of windows, doors, 
arches, mouldings, etc.; these are the geometric and flowing 
lines. They present such figures as might be cut with the 
playful turnings of a pair of compasses, into semicircles, circles, 
ellipses, trefoils, quatrefoils, cinquefoils. The “ ogee,” which 
is a common form in this style, is a combination made by the 
meeting of a round and a hollow, a concave and a convex. 
The “ ogee-arch” is one whose two sides are composed of two 
contrasted curves. There is a greater drawing out and a more 
striking pronunciation of all lines and angles, the hollow being 
deeper, the curves longer, the combinations more irregular and 
bold. The flower-work is no longer a stiff and thorn-bush 
foliage, but runs vine-like and flame-pointed (flamboyant) 
wreathing over and smothering every capital, and flowing 
along every groined arch in tropical profusion. The plain, 
bare shaft of the “ Norman,” and “ Early English,” seems, like 
Aaron’s rod, to have budded. One may see good specimens of 
the “diaper-work pattern,” which is a favorite ornament of 
this style, in the side-screen of Lincoln Cathedral, and upon the 
monument of William de Valence in Westminster Abbey. 
This ornament is a four-leaved flower cut in stone and enclosed 
in a little square; and multitudes of these squares are brought 
together, producing a rich and elaborate effect. The orna- 
mental lines and flowing tracery of the windows of Merton 
College Chapel, Oxford, are instances of the large and splen- 
did windows of the “ Decorated” style, which are composed 
of two, three, or even more lights. The smallest corbel, or 
finial, is‘ highly carved, and drops in a bunch of grapes or a 
handful of flowe:s. 

Some of the finials and crosses of Winchester Cathedral, be- 
longing to this epoch, are hardly describable, so woven over 
are they with shooting leaves and plants. It is as if they had 
stood out neglected in some Italian or Sicilian garden for half 
a century of summers, and then had been transplanted into 
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the temple with all their tangled wealth of nature hanging 
about them. Even the sturdy buttresses of this style are more 
highly adorned than the “Early English,” being broken up 
and fretted over with foliated points and pinnacles. Niches 
for statues, with carved lace-work tabernacles, are characteris- 
tic of this style. The little chapel-house of Yorkminster, in 
its vivid colors and profuse carvings, is, perhaps, the most con- 
summate specimen of this period of architecture. But Lichfield 
Cathedral, taken as a whole, with its decorated west front, its 
deeply recessed and sumptuous doorway, around which stand 
the statues of the evangelists, and its superb “ Lady Chapel,” 
is the finest example of the “ Decorated style.” There are 
few sights more impressive and beautiful than the interior of 
this church at evening, just as the yellow moonlight shines 
in the lofty windows on one side, and the last faint crimson 
light of day faintly illumines the other; when parts of the heavy, 
round pillars and foliated capitals stand out in burnished 
light, while others are obscurely seen as trees in the depths of 
a forest, and irregular masses of dense black shadow stretch 
like giant hands across the pavement. 

The last period of English ecclesiastical architecture, about 
which we would say a word, is the “ Perpendicular style.” 
This arose during the reign of Richard IL., in 1377, and con- 
tinued one hundred and seventy years, to the end of the reign 
of Henry VIII. It culminated in the reign of Henry VIL, 
about which time, or a little later, ‘“ King’s College Chapel,” 
at Cambridge, and “ Henry Seventh’s Chapel,” in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, were built. That great ecclesiastical artist and 
patron of learning, William of Wykeham, who founded “ New 
College,” Oxford, is he whose genius most illustrates and 
marks this style. It is almost exclusively English, and is inti- 
mately associated with English history, scenery, and «familiar 
memories. Its name forms, also, the key to its principal char- 
acteristic, viz.: its perpendicular lines. These run straight up 
to great height. They are likewise crossed by rectilinear lines, 
and the spaces of intersection are ornamented, so that there is 
an elegant simplicity produced which is peculiar to this style. 
The invariable accompaniments of this type of architecture are 
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the square moulding and dripstone over the heads of doorways, 
forming a spandrel which is usually filled with foliage-carving 
or shield sculptures. Another peculiarity of this style is the 
use of the broad two-centered arch, which, if not as beautiful 
as the pointed arch, has a simple majesty. The massive piers 
of all the former heavier styles are made smaller in this ; they 
have lighter round columns or shafts pinned upon them, gene- 
rally clustered boldly on their front, and going up clean, 
straight, and lofty. There is more of stateliness and less of 
ponderousness in all the features of this style. ‘The porch over 
the side entrance of Canterbury Cathedral is a beautiful speci- 
men of the Perpendicular architecture. The windows are 
divided into strong vertical lines running from top to bottom, 
crossed several times at right angles by lighter transoms, and 
separating at their heads into many smaller elegant geometric 
figures. The perpendicular west window of Westminster Ca- 
thedral is a good example of these characteristics. Every 
part of the edifice is paneled, and the debasement of this 
style usually consists in the loads of coarse ornament, intro- 
duced into this panel-work,—such as shields and armorial 
devices. The vaulting of the “ Perpendicular style” is elab- 
orately groined with ribs radiating from common centres, and 
the points of intersection drooping down, resembling immense 
white scallop shells clustered together. One may see this in 
the cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral, in the principal Hall of 
Hampton Court, and in the magnificent ceiling of the Divinity 
School, Oxford. The corbels and pendants of this kind of 
vault are boldly pronounced and exceedingly rich. They 
sometimes contain carved figures in niches. Of this archi- 
tectural period, which is associated chiefly with the time 
of Henry VIII., “ King’s College Chapel,” at Cambridge, is, 
without question, the finest illustration, and, in some respects, 
is the most beautiful edifice in England, perhaps in the world. 
Its twenty-four side windows, and its great East and West 
windows, flashing like jewels in the most brilliant vlors, make 
its interior a glorious vision. 

After the decadence of the “ Perpendicular style,” ecclesi- 
astical architecture in England fell into utter weakness and 
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confusion, the Gothic blending with the revived classical 
styles, and losing its noble individuality. It no longer was 
expressive of any peculiar religious sentiment, idea, or earnest 
faith. 

There can be, we think, in an artistic point of view, but one 
style of Christian ecclesiastical architecture, and that is the 
Gothic, and of the Gothic, the simple “ Early English” style. 
This combines round and pointed lines; it does not run into 
vicious or extravagant ornament ; it is solid and yet elegant; 
and its lofty and lightly-springing lines assist the devotional 
sentiment to ascend to the Author of all Beauty and Goodness, 
It may be also made entirely convenient for purposes of 
Protestant worship. 

But why expend great sums for the shell of the spiritual 
temple? Why lower the idea of spiritual Christianity by re- 
viving the immense and costly structures of the Middle Ages 
in which Faith was formalized and petrified? We entirely 
agree with the better feeling and more enlarged conceptions of 
Christian Faith and Duty, which prompt such questions. 
The day of great church edifices has gone by. There is a 
truer conception of worship than these structures could sym- 
bolize or inspire. Yet there is such a thing as true Art. It 
springs from the nature God has made. Its place in Christian 
worship and life has yet to be defined. By denying that it 
has any place, it becomes the slave of the passions, and de- 
velops in all evil directions. Quatremere DeQuiney places 
Poetry at the head of wsthetic arts, as being the purest product 
of the mental idea of beauty, and the furthest removed from 
the material object ; then Music; then Painting; then Sculp- 
ture; then Architecture. Poetry and Music are already ad- 
mitted into the idea and form of Christian worship ; shall the 
other Arts, and among them Architecture, be wholly denied a 
place? 

Art is but the form and expression of Beauty. Beauty re- 
sides ultimately in the idea; first of all in the absolute idea of 
Beauty, which ‘has its type in the Divine mind ; from thence 
it enters into the conception of the human mind. It is there- 
fore a divinely implanted principle of our mental being, and 
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cannot be overlooked or despised without injury to the mind 
and religious nature. Our Puritan forefathers were greater 
than their times. They recognized a power and beauty in the 
soul, which was infinitely superior to any outward manifesta- 
tion and Art. They broke away from the debasing seductions 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and symbolic forms, 
that had been made the handmaidens of a false spiritual idea, 
They returned to the simplicity of the primitive times of 
Christian faith. They did a work for which the Church can 
never be grateful enough. They redeemed the spirituality of 
religious worship. All the carved stone on the globe is not 
worth one true prayer or unselfish act. Christ is greater than 
the temple, and Lord even of the Sabbath day.” We would 
ever affirm the purely Christian idea of Whately, in his “ King- 
dom of Christ,” of a religion, externally speaking, “without 
Temple, Sacrifice, or Altar.”. 

But the question returns, and may now be calmly met, how 
far the true idea of Art may legitimately and profitably enter 
into Christian worship? Shall it be excluded altogether, or 
may it find a fit, though humble place? How far shall true 
Art, which is the pure form of Truth, enter into Preaching, 
Sacred Song, Prayer, Music, and Church Architecture? This 
important subject we do not now propose to discuss, and have 
already strayed from our original theme. We will merely 
venture to lay down our creed in a few words. 

God has given us a complex nature. While metaphysicians 
generally recognize the cognitive, voluntary, and sensitive pow- 
ers, in some comprehensive method of classification, they are 
apt to overlook those intermediate and more indefinable quali- 
ties of the mind which blend the spiritual with the bodily 
nature, and which have their home partly in the affectional, 
and partly in the imaginative or poetic faculties. Over this 
realm, Art more peculiarly presides. Though confessedly of 
alower order of mental qualities, they are no less true and 
vital than the rest. 


“ We-live by wonder, hope, and love.” 


The slighting of these more genial attributes of the mind, 
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which, in their practical operations, take the form of feelings, 
impulses, desires, rather than severe processes of thought, or 
rational principles of action, is a useless loss of power, and 
works evil. They are strong, though perhaps inferior powers. 
They are characteristically and intensely human; and they 
may be trained upward into almost spiritual beauty, or they 
may sink inte the ground and produce nothing but death, 
Our conception of Christian worship would also join with the 
higher spiritual faculties, those lowlier ones. It would em- 
brace the whole man in his attempt to reach after and lay hold 
of God with all his powers, and even with the feeblest and 
earthly tendrils of his being. The time will come when all 
that is pure in Art will be consecrated to God’s praise. 

That which forms the peculiar interest of Architecture, es- 
pecially of ecclesiastical Architecture, as being a genuine 
manifestation of the human mind, and of the devotional senti- 
ment—and, at the same time, its entirely subordinate character 
and service, its inadequacy to take the place of higher religious 
ideas, and to satisfy the largest rational nature,—these truths 
have never been better expressed than in the following familiar 
and vigorous lines of an American writer: 

“T like a church; I like a cowl; 
I love a prophet of the soul ; 
And in my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles ; 


Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would [ that cowled Churchman be. 


“ Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure ? 


‘Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought ; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle ; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came 

Like the voleano’s tongue of flame, 

“Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe; 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
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Wrought in sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew ;— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


“ Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves and feathers from her breast ? 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell ? 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads ? 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles, 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone; 

And morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends with kindred eye; 
For out of Thought’s interior sphere, 
These wonders rose to upper air ; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat,” 


We do not believe, however, in attempting to reproduce in 
our democratic land the costly and vast European Church 
edifice. The circumstances that could produce it we shouid 
never wish to have existing in our country. But when we see 
such immense sums of money lavishly and selfishly expended 
on private residences, or sunk in tasteless fashionable display, 
itseems a pity that some of this treasure should not be used to 
erect enduring and attractive houses of God. A little more 
cost, with much more taste that costs nothing, might do this. 
The stone parish church that inspired Gray’s “ Elegy,” is quite 
arude structure; and so are many of the most interesting 
Village churches in England, as John Newton’s church at 
Olney, and Leigh Richmond’s at Brading on the Isle of 
Wight, and, above all, George Herbert’s little church at 
Bemerton, near Salisbury, which hardly seats fifty people. 
But there they stand still, as good as ever. How dirferent 
it is with our own less solid church edifices! Last summer 
VOL. XXIII, 6 
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the writer saw, in one of our pleasant New Hampshire 
villages, a church building nearly a hundred years old, the 
first one of any architectural importance that was put up 
in the town. It had been the religious home and nursery 
of a wide-spread community. Here the children had been 
baptized, the saints borne forth to their burial, the Gospel 
preached, and souls converted to God. It was a good example 
of the older respectable style of church edifice in New Eng. 
land. But being built of wood, it was now in a state of 
lamentable decay; the blackened clapboards fastened with 
wrought nails, were worn by the weather thin as pasteboard; 
the doors and windows were opened to the winds and birds of 
heaven; the ruins of the once stately pulpit strewed the broad 
aisle ; the doors of the old square pews hung by one hinge or 
were wrenched off for fire wood; and the whole was rack 
and ruin. Such a sight as this must have a demoralizing 
effect upon the inhabitants of the neighborhood. If this 
church had been built of rough stone, it might have been used 
to this day. The question of church building has, therefore, 
some practical as well as artistic interest; although it is, after 
all, of but secondary importance, and depends entirely upon 
the pecuniary means, position, and circumstances, involved in 
each particular case. Art must always yield to higher moral 
considerations, and in no instance should it be made so promi- 
nent as to attract special notice, for then it becomes worthy of 
reprobation and contempt. But in certain places, and at cer- 
tain times, it deserves an intelligent consideration in connection 
with ecclesiastical architecture. Especially at points of great 
public life and interest, at the University for instance, which is 
an Institution not to serve the purpose of the lifetime of one 
or two generations, but where many generations of minds 
come to be educated not only in earthly but divine wisdom, 
there we think should stand in majestic solidity and beauty, 
as do the ecclesiastical structures of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the Christian Church edifice, promoting a true but rebuking 4 
vulgar utilitarianism, refining the devotional sentiment, and 
gathering about it through ages all sacred associations. 
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ArticLte V.—REV. DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 


Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, Minister 
of Inveresk, containing Memorials of the Men and Events of 
his Time. One Volume. 12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1861. 


Tus is in many respects a singular book. Dr. Carlyle was 
aman of mark in his day, and it was a dark day, spiritually, in 
Scotland. The Moderate Party, as it was called, (who were all 
of the ministers and elders in the Kirk, who sneered at Evan- 
gelical religion, as fanaticism, and at those who evinced it, as 
wild men), had a sweeping majority in the General Assembly 
and carried matters with a high hand. Synods and Presby- 
teries possessed, of course, the same spirit, and as it was with 
the priests, so was it with the people generally; religion was 
misunderstood, and practical piety was unknown, save by a 
vilified minority. 

Lord Cockburn, in his entertaining “ Memorials of his 
Time,” gives many instances of what he calls the religious 
feelings of these times, in the cases of several aged ladies, 
with whom, when a young man, he was acquainted ; and these 
reveal a sad state of mind, and enable us to form a pretty cor- 
rect idea of the very lax notions of religion which then pre- 
vailed. “There was,”* he says, “a singular race of excellent 
old ladies. They were a delightful set; strong headed, warm 
hearted, and high spirited; the fire of their tempers not 
always latent ; merry evenin solitude ; very resolute; indiffer- 
ent about the modes and habits of the modern world; and 
adhering to their own ways, so as to stand out like primitive 
rocks, above ordinary society. 

“Their prominent qualities of sense, humor, affection, and 
spirit, were embodied in curious outsides; for they all dressed, 
and spoke, and did exactly as they chose; their language, like 





* Towards the close of last century. Memoirs, 61, 62-7, 
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their habits, entirely Scotch, but without any other vulgarity 
than what perfect naturalness is sometimes mistaken for. 

“There sits a clergyman’s widow, the mother of the first Sir 
David Dundas, the introducer of our German system of 
military maneuvres, and at one time commander in chief of 
the British army. We used to go to her house in Bunker's 
hill,* when boys, on Sundays, between the morning and after- 
noon sermons, when we were cherished with Scotch broth, and 

vakes, and many a joke from the old lady. Age had made her 
incapable of walking even across the room ; ¢0, clad in a plain 
black silk gown, and a pure muslin cap, she sat half encircled 
by a high backed black leather chair, reading; with silver 
spectacles stuck on her thin nose; and interspersing her 
studies, and her days, with much laughter, and not a little sar- 
casm. What aspirit! There was more fun and sense round 
that chair than in the theatre or the church. I remember one 
of her grand-daughters stumbling, in the course of reading the 
newspapers to her, on a paragraph which stated that a lady’s 
reputation had suffered from some indiscreet talk on the part 
of the Prince of Wales.t Up she of fourscore sat, and said 
with an indignant shake of her shriveled fist and a keen 
voice—‘ The dawmed villain! does he kiss and tell!’ ” 

After mentioning very racily, Lady Arniston, Miss John- 
stone of Hilton, Lady Don, Mrs. Rochead of Inverleith, Lady 
Hunter Blair, and Mrs. Murray of Henderland, he mentions a 
Miss Menie Trotter of the family of Morton Hall, who, with 
the others, lived to a great age, and says of her, “ One of her 
friends asking her, not long before her death, how she was, she 
said, ‘ very weel—quite weel. But eh! I had a dismal dream 
last night! afearfw’ dream!’ ‘ Aye, I’m sorry for that! What 
was it? ‘Ou what d’ye think! of a’ places in the world, I 
dreamed I was in heeven! And what d’ye think I saw there? 
Deil ha’et but thoosands upon thoosands, and ten thoosands 
upon ten thoosands, o’ stark naked weans!{ That wad bea 
dreadfw’ thing! for ye ken I ne’er could bide bairns a’ my 
days!” : 








* An elevated piece of ground on the west side of Lieth walk. 
+ Afterwards George IV. ¢ Children. 
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And his Lordship adds: “It is remarkable that though all 
these female Nestors were not merely decorous in matters of 
religion, but really pious, they would all have been deemed 
irreligious now. Guay hearted, and utterly devoid of every 
tincture of fanaticism, the very freedom and cheerfulness of 
their conversation and views on sacred subjects would have 
excited the horrors of those who give the tone on these mat- 
ters at present. So various are the opinions of what consti- 
tutes religiousness.” 

As may be surmised from this long extract, Henry Cock- 
burn himself shared the notions of these ladies; his piety was 
what he would have called a manly principle, that* had respect 
to the frailties of human nature, and held its own, even 
though its possessor occasionally uttered a hearty oath ;—it 
made no pretension to godliness. Nearly forty years ago the 
writer attended a Reform meeting, held in what was then the 
Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh; he stood on the stage close 
beside Mr. Cockburn, who was to be one of the speakers, wlien 
the chairman, James Moncrief, advocate, (afterwards Lord 
Moncrief), called his name; there was aslight bustle in making 
way for him to go to the front, and a burly man, who was seated 
on a bench immediately before him, started to his feet, to 
allow him to step over, but he pressed him down, saying as 
broadly as old Mrs. Dundas, “ Dawm ye, sit still!” 

It seems strange, that a people, who had almost universally 
embraced the great doctrines of the Reformation, and amongst 
whom the seeds of pure religion had been so widely sown, and 
so thoroughly harrowed-in, by John Knox and his successors, 
till the reign of Charles II., should have degenerated so sadly, 
and that an establishment such as they had framed, and which 
was so well fitted, under God, to nourish and bring to matu- 
rity the good seed sown, should have become so leavened with 
conformity to the world, as to damp and deaden that religions 
vitality, which at first and for so long distinguished the general 
Scottish population, fostered, as it was, by the system of paro- 
chial schools, in which the Bible was the chief class-book ; the 
facts, however, are undeniable, that the clergy in Dr. Carlyle’s 
time had become deplorably lax both in doctrine and _prac- 
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tice ;—and that a dead formalism, in vast numbers of the people, 
had taken the place of the earnest uncompromising piety of 
their forefathers. 

That declension is generally considered to have had its 
origin in the compromises agreed to, amongst the ministers 
themselves, in the process of readjusting the church’s affairs, 
when, by the resolution of 1688, Presbytery had been restored, 
as the national form of Church government. 

At that period, all the incumbents of parishes were either 
Presbyterian ministers, who had conformed to Prelacy when 
tyrannically set up by Charles IL., in 1661, or incompetent 
curates, whé had been drawn from “the Northern party,” as 
Bishop Burnet calls them, that is, from among the raw students 
of the Aberdeen schools. None of these, therefore, as belong- 
ing to the proscribed church, could be employed in the work 
of reconstruction ; this was entrusted to the surviving minis- 
ters of the four hundred and twelve who had been ejected from 
their parishes by the Glasgow act of 1662; along with the very 
few still alive, of those who, having been inducted to their 
charges prior to 1649, had been exempted from the operation 
of that act; but of the four hundred and twelve only sixty 
survived; these soon entered on the pleasing task assigned 
them, and sought the codperation of their zealous brethren, 
who, under the name of Covenanters, had set at defiance the 
persecuting ordinances of the two last Stuarts, and continued 
preaching in the open fields, braving spoliation, imprisonment, 
banishment, and death, rather than yield subjection to the 
“black prelacy” which had been despotically imposed upon 
their country; they proposed, also, to associate with them 
such of the Presbyterian incumbents, as in their hearts pre- 
ferred their first love, and had only conformed as a matter of 
expediency to another. With these last they had no difficulty ; 
many at once gave in their adhesion to the new order of 
things ; but with the Covenanters it was otherwise; they very 
naturally regarded all who had conformed to prelacy, for the 
sake of preserving their livings, as unworthy to take any part 
in again setting up that which they had so readily abandoned 
for filthy Incre’s sake, unless they consented to confess, pub- 
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licly, contrition for their sinful compliance, and thus purge 
themselves of its iniquity. Many conferences were held with 
them on the subject, to induce them to forego pressing this con- 
dition on their weaker brethren, who now saw their error and 
were willing, most heartily willing, to aid in carrying through 
the good work in which they were engaged,—but with little 
result ; only three of these ministers were persuaded by their 
arguments, and even of these, their people refused to follow 
them, but adhered to those who faithfully held by their beloved 
bond of union, the Solemn League and Covenant which their 
fathers had framed; and preferred forming a synod of their 
own, which they afterwards did, under the name of “ the Re- 
formed Presbytery.” 

When the most vehement and certainly most consistent of 
the ministers thus withdrew, there was no impediment in the 
way of receiving the others, and even some of the Prela- 
tists who expressed a willingness to conform to Presbytery ; 
against the admission of the latter many strenuously objected, 
but more considered that there were cogent reasons why the 
comprehension should be as wide as was safely practicable. 
Some of these reasons were cogent, but one, at least, should 
not have been deferred to as it was, viz, the King’s wish. The 
country, indeed, was in an unsettled state, Prelatists, Papists, 
and advocates for despotic power were known to be in active 
correspondence with James, the dethroned King; the parishes 
where curates were settled, were clamorous, those in which 
conforming Presbyterian ministers officiated were restless, and, 
above all, William was exceedingly desirous that as many 
ministers as possible should be comprehended in the initia- 
tory proceedings. This last reason was one which should have 
had little weight in such a matter, yet, by the dexterous 
management of Carstairs, (a Presbyterian minister of great 
abilities, and of singular sagacity as a politician, who was 
William’s principal adviser in all affairs relating to the Church 
of Scotland), was made of primary importance; and to meet 
his views, even the most zealous of the reconstructing ministers 
were disposed to make concessions. 
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In this spirit both of these classes were admitted, and prepa- 
rations made for the holding of a General Assembly. 

In 1690 the Scottish Parliament met, and acts were passed 
abolishing Prelacy ; establishing Presbytery; ejecting those 
curates, of whose parishes the ejected Presbyterian ministers 
were still alive ; rescinding the act of supremacy ; repealing all 
acts in favor of "Prelacy ; ; and all private acts whatev er, which 


bore upon Presbyterians. In the same year, after a lapse of 


nearly forty years, the General Assembly met; when it was 
soon made manifest that a temporizing policy would prevail; 
for, of the consistent ministers, there were little over sixty, of 
the Covenanters or Cameronians only three, while of those who 
had shown the flexibility of their principles, there were nearly 
double the number of the others put together. “ Accordingly, 
from the very hour when it met, the assembly was laid under 
an almost fatal necessity of entering into a corapromise, and 
keeping in comparative abeyance what its wisest and best mem- 
bers knew to be the great and essential principles of the true 
Presbyterian Church.” “It was the duty of the Church to 
take care that none of her inherent principles should be over 
borne, and fall into abeyance at such a juncture. She could 
not of herself repeal any act of Parliament; and her appro- 
priate attitude was that of calmly and respectfully, but firmly, 
stating her own principles and powers, and leaving it to the 
State to rescind those despotic and unchristian enactments 
which impeded their free exercise. Where that was not ob- 
tained, it was her duty to remonstrate and petition; and if 
still puspessnfel, then to enter such declarations and _ protests 
as should reserve her rights till a more propitious period might 
arrive, when they could be reasserted and obtained. Instead 
uf this, yielding to the force of external circumstances and in- 
ternal dissensions, she abstained from the bold and free state- 
ment of those great principles which, at the same time, she 
continued to hold; seeking a temporary peace by a weak sup- 
pression or concealment of what she thought it inexpedient to 
avow, yet could not abandon. Though the acts of Parliament 
made no mention of the Second Reformation (1638) and the 
National Covenants, it was the direct duty of the Church to 
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have declared her adherence to both; and though the State had 
still refused to recognize them, the Church would, by this 
avowal, have at least escaped from being justly exposed to the 
charge of having submitted to a violation of her own sacred 
Covenants. In the same spirit of compromise, the Church 
showed herself but too ready to comply with the King’s per- 
nicious policy of including as many as possible of the prelatic 
clergy within the national establishment. This was begun by 
the first General Assembly and continued for several succeed- 
ing years, though not to the full extent wished by William, 
till a very considerable number of those men, whose hands had 
been deeply dyed in the guilt of persecution, were received 
into the bosom of that Church which they had so long striven 
utterly to destroy. It was absolutely impossible that such men 
could become true Presbyterians; and the very alacrity with 
which they signed the Confession of faith, only proved the 
more clearly that they were void of either faith or honor. 
Their admission into the Presbyterian Church of Scotland was 
the most fatal event which ever occurred in the strange event- 
ful history of that Church. It infused a baneful poison into 
her very heart, whence, ere long, flowed forth a lethal stream, 
corrupting and paralyzing her whole frame. It sowed the nox- 
ious seed which gradually sprang up, and expanded into the 
deadly upas-tree of ‘Moderatism,’ sheddiag a mortal blight 
over the whole of her once fair and fruitful vineyard, till it 
withered into a lifeless wilderness.”* 

Though the evil was thus introduced, the repealing the law 
of patronage, and vesting the appointment of ministers to 
vacant parishes in the “ Heritors and Elders being Protestants,” 
subject to the approval of the people, prevented its rapid 
spread ; but when William’s act of 1690 was itself repealed in 
1712, and patronage was restored in all its force, the people 
were deprived of all voice whatever in the choice of their 
pastor; the mischief had free course, and in comparatively 
few years was paramount in all the church courts, and gradu- 

‘ally infected the people themselves. 





* Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland, pp. 182-3. 
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It was when this process of declension was steadily pro- 
gressing, that in 1722 Alexander Carlyle was born; his father 
was minister of Preston Pans, a village nine miles east from 
Edinburgh. “He was of a moderate understanding,” says 
his son, “of ordinary learning and accomplishments for the 
times, for he was born in 1690; of a warm, open, and benevo- 
lent temper; most faithful and diligent in the duties of his 
office; and an orthodox and popular orator.” Alexander 
learned to read very early, for when six years of age he telis 
us that, being excluded from the church by a crowd of hear- 
ers, and seeing a dozen of old women sitting on a step where 
they could hear nothing of what was being preached in the 
church, he proposed to read some portion of the Bible to 
them ; “to which they agreed,” he says, “and set me on a 
tombstone, where I read very audibly to a congregation— 
which increased to about a score—the whole of the Song of 
Solomon.” 

In his thirteenth year he was sent to college at Edinburgh, 
where he remained for four sessions, and afterwards returned 
to it and entered as a student of theology. It was at this time 
he formed several of those friendships which were matured in 
after life: Dr. Hugh Blair, Principal Robertson, Dr. Wither- 
spoon—who afterward figured in our Revolution—and others 
who rose to eminence. In 1743 he went to Glasgow to prose- 
cute his theological course—how early his peculiarly liberal 
ideas began to develop themselves, we learn from this entry: 
“In the second week I was in Glasgow I went to the dancing 
assembly with some of my acquaintance,” &e. “I was ad- 
mitted a member of two clubs, one entirely literary, which 
was held in the porter’s lodge at the college, and where we 
criticised books and wrote abridgments of them, with critical 
essays, and to this society we submitted the discourses which 
we were to deliver in the Divinity Hall in our turns, when we 
were appointed by the Professor. The other club met in 
McDugald’s tavern, near the Cross, weekly, and admitted a 
number of young gentlemen who were not intended for the 
study of theology.” . . . “ Here we drank a little punch after 
our beefsteak and pancakes,” &c. The following lets us peep 
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into society, and hear what were the topics on which the lady .-~; +), 
of the Divinity Professor entertained the students on theig > 
visits weekly at a conversazione: ‘“ Professor Leechman de-, 
voted one evening each week, from five to eight, to conver- 
sation with his students, who assembled on Fridays, about six 
or seven together, and were received first in the Professor’s 
library. But Dr. Leechman was not able to carry on common 
conversation, and when he spoke at all, it was a short lecture. 
It was, therefore, a very dull meeting, and everybody longed 
to be called into tea with Mrs. Leechman, whose talent being 
different from that of her husband, she was able to maintain a 
continued conversation on plays, novels, poetry, and the 
fashions.” Young Carlyle’s “liberal” turn of thought was 
greatly fostered by the prelections of Dr. Leechman. “ What 
Dr. Leechman wanted in the talent for conversation, was fully 
compensated by his ability as a professor, for in that he shone 
with great lustre. It was owing to Hutcheson* and him that a 
new school was formed in the western provinces of Scotland, 
where the clergy till that period were narrow and bigoted and 
had never ventured to range in their mind beyond the bounds 
of strict orthodoxy. For, though neither of these professors 
taught any heresy, yet they opened and enlarged the minds of 
the students, which soon gave them a turn for free inquiry ; 
the result of which was, candor and liberality of seitiment.” 
“Tlutcheson was a great admirer of Shaftsbury, and adopted 
much of his writings in his lectures; and to recommend him 
more to his students, was at great pains in private to prove 
that the noble moralist was no enemy to the Christian religion ; 
but that all appearances of that kind, which are very numer- 
ous ‘n his books, flowed only from an excess of generous indig- 
nation against the fanatics of Charles First’s reign. Leechman 
and he were supposed both to lean to Socinianism.” 

Having finished his theological course, Carlyle returned 
home, and, at his father’s request, made a tour of visits among 
the ministers of the Presbytery of the bounds, that they might 
examine him with a view to his being accepted as a probationer, 








* Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
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or licentiate of the kirk. Of each of these ministers he gives 
a short, graphic sketch, which instructs us thoroughly on one 
subject: that nearly all of them were men below mediocrity 
both in abilities and learning. Of the last he called on, he 
says: “TI passed, on next forenoon, to Garvald, where Mr. 
Archibald Blair, brother of Mr. Robert Blair, author of ‘ The 
Grave,’ lived. He seemed as torpid as George Murray, and 
not more enlightened than Patrick Wilkie.* He conversed 
none. As we walked out before dinner to see the views, which 
were not remarkable, I thought I might try to examine him, 
and put a question to him as we entered the church-yard, which 
he answered when we got to the far end of the glebe. His 
wife, however, made it well up. This, with other instances, 
convinced me that it would have been better if the wives had 
preached and the husbands spun.” 

On his return to Glasgow, we learn a little more of the 
“ moderate” relaxations of divinity students at that time: “I 
became intimate with Dr. McLean, and at his suggestion we 
prepared to act the tragedy of Cato to a select company in 
the College. Our parts were allotted, and we rehearsed it 
well, though we never acted it before an audience. McLean 
and I allotted the parts. I was to be Cato.” 

While on a visit to his friends in the south of Scotland, he 
heard of the Pretender’s landing in the Highlands, the rising of 
the clans, and Charles’s march towards the Capital. Te there- 
fore hastened thither and joined a company of divinity students 
who had enlisted as part of four hundred volunteers to whom 
the defense of the city was to be entrusted; but their patriot- 
ism was not put to so severe a test, for the dragoons, who had 
been sent forward to check the advance of the rebels, being 
seen from the city galloping eastward, and a letter reaching 
the magistrates from Charles, who was only a few miles off, 
demanding its immediate surrender, all thoughts of resistance 
were given up. 

He returned to his father’s and witnessed the battle of 
Preston Pans, which ended in the total rout of the Royal 





* Two members of the Presbytery. 
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forces. It was here Colonel Gardiner was killed, whose Life by 
Dr. Doddridge is so wellknown. Of the Colonel’s conversion, 
Carlyle gives a version very different from the Doctor’s, saying 
he had heard Gardiner himself narrate the circumstances 
which led to it; and the vision of the Saviour, which forms so 
striking a portion in Dr. Doddridge’s narrative, was never 
mentioned. This vision, he says, was palmed upon Dr. Dodd- 
ridge by a Rev. Mr. Spears, chaplain to Lord Grange, who 
lived in the neighborhood, and was a person whom he “knew 
to have no great regard for the truth when it suited his 
purpose.” 

In the end of 1745 our student went to Leyden, as in 
terms of the bursary he had enjoyed in Glasgow University, 
it was requisite to attend one session at a foreign college ere 
he could be licensed in Scotland; here his convivial tastes 
were gratified, as a number of young men of kindred tastes 
were living in the same boarding-house. “We had very good 
small claret at a shilling a bottle, giving her (the landlady) the 
benefit of our exemption from town duty for sixty stoups of 
wine for every student.” . . . . “We had no company 
to dinner; but in the evenings about a dozen of us met at one 
another’s rooms in turn, three times a week, and drank coffee 
and smoked tobacco, and chatted about politics, and drank 
claret, and supped on bukkam (Dutch red herrings) and eggs 
and salad, and never sat later than twelve o’clock ;—at 
McGowan’s, the clergyman’s, never later than ten, unless when 
we deceived him by making such a noise when the hour was 
ringing as prevented his hearing it.” In the spring of 1746 
he returned to Britain, staying in London for a few weeks, and 
entering with great zest into the amusements of the metropo- 
lis; as his father and mother had distant relations among the 
nobility, and Carlyle was a very elegant, high-mannered young 
man, he had a wide circle of friends, and with them attended 
balls, assemblies, operas, theaters, &c.; and squireing this 
belle, and dancing with that, he still further polished his man- 
ners if he did not deepen his theology. 

When he reached Scotland he applied for and obtained his 
license, and began to preach, to the admiration of his friends 
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and the applause of his hearers generally. He was shortly 
after presented to the parish of Cockburnspath, by its patron, 
but it was strictly a country living. “It was an obscure, dis- 
tant place,” he says, “ without amenity, comfort or society, 
where, if I had been settled, I would have more probably 
fallen into idleness and dissipation than a course of study, for 
preferment is so difficult to be obtained in our church, and so 
trifling when you have obtained it, that it requires great energy 
of mind not to fall asleep when you are fixed in a country 
charge. From this I was relieved, by good luck. There was 
a Mr. Andrew Gray, afterwards minister of Abernethy, who 
was a very great friend of my father’s. He had been preach- 
ing one Sunday in the beginning of 1747 for Fred. Carmichael, 
minister of Inveresk, and staid with him all night; from him 
he had drawn the secret that President Forbes, who lived in 
his parish, had secured for him a church that was recently 
vacant in Edinburgh. Gray, who was very friendly and 
ardent, and knew my father’s connections, urged him without 
loss of time to apply for Inveresk. By this time I had 
preached thrice at Cockburnspath, and was very acceptable to 
the people. My father was unwilling to take any step about a 
church that would not be vacant for a year to come, but Gray 
was very urgent, and backed all his other arguments with my 
father with the idea.that his not doing his utmost would be 
peevishly rejecting the gift of Providence when within his 
reach. My father at last mounted his horse—for that he 
would have done had the distance been but half a mile—and 
away he went, and found Lord Drummore on the point of 
going to Edinburgh for the week. My father opened his 
budget, which he received most cordially, and told him there 
was great probability of success, for that he was well enough* 
to write both to the Duke of Buccleugh, the patron, and to 
the Duke of Queensberry, his brother-in-law. Besides that, 
Provost Bell of Dumfries (uncle of Carlyle) had everything 
to say with the Duke of Queensberry. In a few posts there 
were favorable answers from both the Dukes, and a promise of 





* A Scotticism for “ being on sufficiently intimate terms.” 
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Inveresk.” This is one of the best country livings in Scot- 
land, its scenery is charming, it is within five miles of Edin- 
burgh, end what must have given it additional value to our 
gay young minister, several of the nobility and many wealthy 
Commoners lived in the parish or had their seats in its neigh- 
borhood. No sooner, however, was it known in the parish that 
he had been presented, than opposition began to show itself; 
he was too young, too full of levity, and too much addicted to 
the company of his superiors to be fit for so important a 
charge; he danced in a manner prohibited by the laws of the 
Church, wore his hat agee, “ together with many doubts,” to 
use his own words, “about my having the grace of God, an 
occult faculty which the people cannot define, but surely is in 
full opposition to the defects they saw in me. <A part of my 
early history was, on this occasion, of more effect than can be 
conceived. There was one Ann Hall, a sempstress, who had 
lived close by the manse of Preston Pans when I was a boy. 
She was by this time married at Dalkeith, and a seceder of the 
strictest sect, and a great leader among her own people. As 
many people from Inveresk parish frequented her shop in 
Dalkeith on market days, the conversation naturally fell on 
the subject of who was to be their minister. By this time I 
had been presented, but they said it would be up hill work, for 
an opposition was rising against so young a man, to whom they 
had many faults, and they expected to be able to prevent the 
settlement. ‘Your opposition will be altogether in vain,’ said 
Mrs. Ann, ‘ for I know that it is foreordained that he shall be 
minister; he foretold it himself when he was but six years of 
age; and ye know that ‘out of the mouth of babes and of 
sucklings, &c.’? The case was, that soon after I had read the 
Bible to the old wives in the church-yard, as I have mentioned, 
I was diverting myself on Mrs. Ann’s stair head, as was often 
the case. She came to the door, and stroking my head and 
caressing me, she called ine a fine boy, and hoped to live to 
see me my father’s successor. ‘ No, no,’ says I, (I suppose 
alarmed at the thoughts of my father dying so soon), ‘ I'll 
never be minister of ¢ha¢ church; but yonder’s my church,’ 
pointing to the steeple of Inveresk, which was distinctly seen 
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from the stair head. She held up her hands with wonder, and 
stored it up in her heart; and telling this simple story twenty 
times every market day to Musselburgh people for several 
months, it made such an impression that the opposition died 
away.” 

With what animus he met “the Evangelical Ministers,” or 
* Wild Men,” or “ High Party,” who formed part of his Pres- 
bytery, we learn from what he says of them in reference to 
their opposition to the settlement of a brother student or class- 
mate of the name of Logan, on the ground of his opinions 
being unsound. One “ was truly but a poor soul, and might 
have been pardoned but for his hypocrisy;” another “ was a 
shallow pedant—he had a fluent elocution in the dialect of 
Morayshire,* embellished with English of his own invention ;” 
a third “ was a sly Northerner ;” afourth “ was a dark inquisi- 
tor;” and a fifth “was a rank enthusiast.” 

There were many more of these “ wild men” in the church 
than harmonized with Carlyle’s views, and he seems to have 
attributed their sour and dogged opposition to his chosen 
party—* the Moderates”—to the influence which had been 
exerted in the church by the introduction of pious men of 
poor extraction into it at the Revolution in 1688. We have 
already alluded to the difficulties the surviving members of 
the Church, who had remained faithful to their principles, had 
in reorganizing the Presbyterian polity and putting it in ope- 
ration, and noticed the introduction of those lax Episcopals 
who signed the Confession of Faith in order to retain their 
livings,—but two hundred and two of these men, not only 
refusing to accept the Confession, but forcibly retaining pos- 
session of the parishes, and disowning King William’s author- 
ity—were brought to trial by the Privy Council, which 
was popularly constituted in 1689, when twenty-three were 
acquitted ard one hundred and seventy-nine were found guilty 
and deprived of their benefices. In the anxiety of the recon- 
structing ministers to fill these vacancies, individuals were 
appointed in many cases whose piety and devotedness to the 





* The most unpleasant dialect of any in Scotland. 
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work were their principal qualifications. Looking back on 
these men, and their successors in the Church courts, from the 
“ Moderate” standpoint, Carlyle says of them: 

“ Till this time (1752) the clergy of Scotland, from the 
Revolution downwards, had, in general, been little thought of, 
and seldom admitted into liberal society, one cause of which 
was that in those days a clergyman was thought profane who 
affected the manners of a gentleman, or was much seen in 
their company. The sudden call for young men to fill up va- 
cancies at the Revolution, obliged the Church to take their en- 
trants from the lower ranks, who had but a mean education.” 

In some Presbyteries, men like minded with these outnum-— 
bered the Moderates among them, and had evaded once and 
again the carrying out some settlements of presentees, on the 
ground that the people were decidedly opposed to them, and 
they (as members ef Presbytery) could not violate their con- 
sciences by settling them over reclaiming congregations. Thus 
the Presbytery of Linlithgow had declined to settle a Mr. Wat- 
son in the parish of Torphichen, on the ground that he was 
not acceptable to the people, although the Assembly, in 1750, 
had enjoined them to proceed with his induction, and appointed 
Mr. Adams, minister of Falkirk, to preside at the ordination. 
In 1751 this conduct of the Presbytery was brought before the 
Assembly, and Mr. Adems was specially arraigned for dis- 
obeying their injunction, and the case was regarded, by the 
more zealous of the Moderates, as one that ought to be sum- 
marily dealt with, but the calmer spirits hesitated to proceed to 
extremities. Only afew years before this, the General Assembly 
had carried matters with a high hand against Ebenezer and 
Ralph Erskine with four others, and had deposed them for a 
contumacious adherence to their protests against the Assem- 
bly’s laxity in screening heresy in some of its members. But, 
alarmed by the secession which followed its action in the case 
of the Erskines, it was chary of repeating a similar process, 
and was disposed to deal lightly with this Presbytery, and 
merely rebuke them, through Adams, for not giving effect to 
the presentation, and enjoin them to proceed forthwith to 
ordination and induction. 

VOL, XXIII. 7 
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This forbearance of their leaders gave great offense to the 
more ardent spirits among the Moderates, such as Carlyle, but 
from strong speeches which had been made in the debate by 
his friends, and some weak ones by the friends of the offending 
Presbytery, he hailed the dawning of a better time, when 
power would be asserted and conscience put out of court. 

These fiery neophytes had proposed more decided measures, 
but were defeated by the more prudent old heads of the party. 
“Yet,” he says, “the speeches made on that occasion had 
‘thoroughly convinced many of the senior members who, 
though they persisted in screening Adams, yet laid to heart 
what they heard, and were prepared to follow a very different 
course with the next offender. Adams’ own speech, and those 
of his apologists, had an equal effect with those on the other 
side in bringing about this revolution in the minds of sensible 
men, for the plea of conscience was their only ground, which, 
the more it was urged, appeared the more absurd when applied 
to the conduct of subordinate judicatories in an established 
Church.” 

To carry out the work so happily begun, the young minis- 
ters, with the young lawyers and other elders of rank, met 
two nights a week, during the sitting of the Assembly, in a 
tavern, took supper, and over bowls of punch strengthened 
one another for the work on which they had entered. What 
Carlyle no doubt considered “the good work,” thus so char- 
acteristically inaugurated, came to a head much sooner than 
he and his youthful thoroughgoing coadjutors anticipated, for 
in that very Assembly a second case of contumacy was brought 
before it. The presbytery of Dunfermline had deciined to pro- 
ceed with the settlement of a Mr. Richardson in the charge of 
Inverkeithing, though twice ordered to perfect it, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the parishioners. This was, in 
“moderate” parlance, a flagrant case, and on the prosecution 
of it, the Rev. Mr. Robertson, minister of Gladsmuir, (afterwards 
better known as the Principal of Edinburgh University and lead- 
er of the party), a college friend of Carlyle, and the facile prin- 
ceps of young Moderatism, entered, and moved that the Pres 
bytery of Dunfermline be peremptorily ordered to proceed 
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forthwith in settling Mr. Richardson, on pain of the highest 
penalties if they refused. Still, six of that Presbytery declined, 
and the oldest of them, the Itev. Mr. Gillespie, minister of 
Carnock, was accordingly called to the bar, and on the motion 
of Mr. Robertson, formally deposed from the ministry. This 
tyrannical act, as in the case of the Erskines, was followed by 
another secession, which took the name of “the Relief Pres- 
bytery.” It was on this occasion that Carlyle made his first 
speech in the Assembly, and from the animus and ability he 
displayed, he was regarded as one of the rising lights of the 
dominant party. 

The general habits of his confréres seem to have been in 
harmony with his own, and surely these were as little tinctured 
with godliness as David Hume could desire; he, indeed, was 
one of Carlyle’s own set, with whom, and Adam Smith, author 
of “The Wealth of Nations,” another infidel, he, with Dr. 
Robertson and other leading ministers, maintained the most 
intimate intercourse. Of some of his brethren he gives a 
racy description, and these were the pillars of their party. 
“Dr. McCormick, who died Principal of St. Andrews, was 
rather a Merry-Andrew than a wit; but he left as many good 
sayings behind him, which are remembered, as any man of his 
time. Andrew Gray, minister of Abernethy, was a man of 
wit and humor, which had the greater effect that his person 
was diminutive and his voice of the smallest treble. Lindsay* 
was a hussar in raillery, who had no mercy, and whose object 
was to display himself and humble the man he played on. 
Monteith (minister of Longformacus) was more than his 
match, for he lay by and took his opportunity of giving him 
such southboards (buffets) as silenced him for the whole eve- 
ning.” . . . . “There were two men, however, whose 
coming into a convivial company pleased more than anybody 
I ever knew; the one was Dr. George Kay, a minister of 





* Minister of Corstorphine, three miles west from Edinburgh. We was of the 
old family of the Lindsays of Pinkieburn, a property adjoining Inveresk. The 
Writer has seen a note from Principal Robertson addressed to him, reminding him 
of the meeting of the Presbytery, and the dinner in Clirehugh’s, orthe Prince of 
Wales’ Tavern, he forgets which, at such an hour. 
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Edinburgh, who, to a charming vivacity when le was in good 
spirits, added the charm of ballad-singing better than any- 
body ever I knew; the other was John Home.’”* 

The account he gives of Principal Robertson is not very 
flattering. He indeed praises him as a most able manager of 
the Assemblies, though despotic in forcing on his measures, but 
he represents him as remarkably fond of applause—a gatherer 
up of the good sayings of others, which he clothed in his own 
language and passed off as his own, so that he calls him “ the 
greatest plagiary in conversation that ever I knew.” He seems 
to have been a cold friend, and by no means bound to any 
promise he made—in short, in every respect a man of the 
world. Of Dr, Hugh Blair, afterwards Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres in Edinburgh University, he gives by no 
means a flattering representation. “ Dr. Blair was a different 
kind of man from Robertson. Robertson was most sagacious, 

slair most naif. Neither of them could be said to have either 
wit or humor. Of the latter Robertson had a small tincture— 
Blair had hardly a relish for it. Robertson had a bold and 
ambitious mind, and a strong desire to make himself conside- 
rable; Blair was timid and unambitious, and withheld himself 
from public business of every kind, and seemed to have no 
wish but to be admired as a preacher, particularly by the 
ladies. His conversation was so infantine that many people 
thought it impossible, at first sight, that he could be a man of 
sense or genius. He was as eager about a new paper to his 
wife’s drawing-room, or his own new wig, as about a new 
tragedy or a new epic poem. Not long before his death 

called upon him, when I found him restless and _ fidgety. 
‘What is the matter with you to-day?’ says I, ‘my good 
friend—are you well?’ ‘QO, yes,’ says he, ‘but I mrst 
dress myself, for the Duchess of Leinster has ordered her 
grand-daughters not to leave Scotland without seeing me.’ 
‘Go and dress yourself, Doctor, and I shall read this novel, for 
I am resolved to see the Duchess of Leinster’s grand-dangh- 
ters, for I knew their father and grandfather.’ This being 





* Minister of Athelstanesford, and author of the tragedy of Douglas. 
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settled, the young ladies with their governess arrived at one, 
and turned out poor little girls of twelve and thirteen, who 
could hardly be supposed to carry a well turned compliment 
which the Doctor gave them in charge to their grandmother.” 

In further comparing and estimating the powers and capa- 
bilities of these two, we are furnished with what Carlyle seems 
to have considered a criterion: “ Having been bred at a time 
when the common people thought that to play with cards or 
dice was a sin, and everybody thought it an indecorum in 
clergymen, they could neither of them play at golf or bowls, 
and far less at cards or backgammon, and on that account 
were very unhappy in friends’ houses in the country in rainy 
weather. As I had set the first example of playing at cards 
at home with unlocked doors, and so relieved the clergy from 
ridicule on that side, they both learned to play at whist after 
they were sixty. Robertson did very well—Blair never shone.” 
In 1754 “the Select Society,” a sort of literary club, was 
formed, of which Carlyle was very proud as having given a 
stimulus to the literature of Scotland. He gives the names of 
several of the first members, with a running comment on their 
qualifications. Of one he speaks with great gusto. He had 
one merit which Carlyle couldappreciate. ‘“ Mr. Robert Alex- 
ander, wine merchant, a very worthy man, but a bad speaker, 
entertained us all with warm suppers and excellent claret, as a 
recompense for the patient hearing of his ineffectual attempts, 
when I often thought he would have beat out his brains on 
account of their constipation.” 

This year was also signalized by what Carlyle considered 
another important event—the carriage of “the tragedy of 
Douglas” to London to be offered for public representation, 
and so interested did many of the neighboring ministers feel 
in the success of their brother John Home, that they resolved 
to escort him safely across the border with his precious charge, 
for it was too valuable to be trusted out of its author’s hands, 
and he was to ride his pony to the Capital. Accordingly, Car- 
lyle, who was one of the convoy, writes: “ Six or seven Merse 
ministers—the half of whom had slept at the manse of Pol- 
warth, bad as it was, the night before—set out for Wooler- 
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haughhead in a snowy morning in February. Before we had 
gone far, we discovered that our bard had no mode of carrying 
his precious treasure—the tragedy in one pocket of his great 
coat and his clean shirt and nightcap in the other, though they 
balanced each other, was thought an unsafe mode of convey- 
ance; and our friend—who, like most of his brother poets, 
was unapt to foresee difficulties and provide against them— 
had neglected to buy a pair of leather bags as he passed 
through Haddington. We bethought us that possibly James 
Landreth, minister of Simprin, and Clerk of the Synod, would 
be provided with such a convenience for the carriage of the 
Synod records; and having no wife, no atra evra, to resist our 
request, we unanimously turned aside half a mile to call at 
James’; and concealing our intention at first, we easily per- 
suaded the honest man to join us in this convoy to his friend 
Home, and then observing the danger the manuscript might 
run in a great-coat pocket on a journey of four hundred miles, 
we inquired if he could lend Mr. Home his valise only as far 
as Wooler, where he would purcliase a new pair for himself. 
This he very cheerfully granted. But while his pony was pre- 
paring, he had another trial to go through, for Cupples, (one 
of the escort), who never had any money, though he was a 
bachelor, too, and had twice the stipend of Landreth, took the 
latter into another room, where the conference lasted longer 
than we wished for, so that we had to bawl out for them to 
come away. We afterwards understood that Cupples, having 
only four shillings, was pressing Landreth to lend him half a 
guinea, that he might be able to defray the expense of the 
journey. Ifonest James, who knew that John Home, if he 
did not return his own valise, which was very improbable, 
would provide him in a better pair, had frankly agreed to the 
first request, but as he knew Cupples never paid anything, he 
was very reluctant to part with his half guinea. However, 
having at last agreed, we at last set out, and I think gallant 
troops, but so and so accoutred, to make an inroad on the 
English border. By good luck the river Tweed was not come 
down, and we crossed it safely at the ford near Norham Castle, 
and as the day mended, we got to Woolerhaughhead by four 
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o'clock, where we got but an indifferent dinner, for it was a 
miserable house in those days; but a happier or more jocose 
and merry party could hardly be assembled. 

“Jolin Home and I, who slept in one room, or perhaps in one 
bed, as was usual in those days, were disturbed by a noise in 
the night, which being in the next room, where Lawrie and 
Monieith were, we found they had quarreled and fought, and 
the former had pushed the latter out of bed. After having 
acted as mediators in this quarrel, we had sound sleep till 
morning. Ilaving breakfasted as well as the house could 
afford, Cupples and I, who had agreed to go two days’ journey 
further with Mr. Home, set off southwards with him, and the 
rest returned by the way they had come, to Berwickshire 
again.” 

They were truly a free and easy set, these moderates—po- 
tent men at the punch-bowl—their “often infirmities” called 
for wine, and they ministered sedulously to relieve them. Thus 
we are told: “ During the sitting of the General Assembly, 
(1756) by desire of James Lindsay, (minister of Corstorphine) 
a company of seven or eight, all clergymen, supped at a punch 
house in the Bow kept by an old servant of his.” Again: “ It 
was during this Assembly that the Carrier’s Inn, in the lower 
end of the West Bow, got into some credit, and was called the 
Diversorium. Thomas Nicolson was the man’s name, and his 
wife’s, Nelly Douglas.” “ Tlome and I followed Logan, James 
Craig, and William Cullen, and were pleased with the house. 
He and I happening to dine with Dr. Robertson at his uncle’s, 
who lived in Pinkie house, a week before the General Assegn- 
bly, some of us proposed to order Thomas Nicolson to lay in 
twelve dozen of the same claret at eighteen shillings per 
dozen, from Mr. Scott, wine merchant at Leith—for in his 
house we proposed to make our Assembly parties ; for, being 
out of the way, we proposed to have snug parties of our own 
friends. This was accordingly executed, but we could not be 
concealed; for as it happens in such case, the out-of-the-way 
place and mean house, and the attempt to be private, made it 
the more frequented,—and no wonder, when the company con- 
sisted of Robertson, Home, Ferguson, Jardine, and Wilkie, 
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with the addition of David Hume and Lord Elibank, the Master 
of Ross, and Sir Gilbert Elliot.” 

What Carlyle esteemed his share of persecution came at 
length upon him—not exactly of that kind which preachers of 
old were called to endure, but yet sufficiently annoying to a 
man of his Ziberal sentiments—his friend Home’s play came 
to be acted in Edinburgh, and he went to see it along with 
some of his brethren. Instantly the “high-fliers” were upon 
him, and the public generally were against him; but play- 
going, like card-playing, was a matter of conscience with him, 
and with the carnal weapon of a ready pen, set agoing by a 
haughty, proud spirit, he hurled defiance at his assailants. 

He was, however, libelled by the Presbytery of Dalkeith, 
and the libel, besides charging him with going to the theater, 
charged that he had attended several rehearsals of tie tragedy, 
and had supped with the actors and actresses in a tavern in 
the Canongate. He was severely reprehended as outraging 
the Christian feelings of the public. Against their finding, who 
hau a majority of “highfliers” among them, he appealed to 
the Synod, in which the Moderates greatly preponderated. Of 
course he was exculpated, though, as a general rule, play-going 
in a minister was discommended. Against this finding, the 
Presbytery, in its turn, appealed to the General Assembly; 
but in it he was safe. Accordingly the appeal was dismissed 
and the finding of tie Synod sustained. However, to calm 
the clamor that had been raised, it was considered necessary 
to pass an act forbidding the clergy to countenance the theater; 
buf as it was a mere sop to stop the mouth of the public, so it 
was totally neglected, for Carlyle affirms that all the country 
ministers in their visits to Edinburgh frequented the theater, 
and that when Mrs. Siddons was engaged to perform during 
the sitting of an Assembly, its business had to be so arranged 
as to admit of the younger ministers getting away by three 
o'clock in order to get a place near the door, to be sure of good 
sittings when it opened. 

Will it be believed that he regarded this acquittal by the 
Assembly as a triumph and the proudest event of his life? 
Hear what he says: “ Of the many exertions I and my friends 
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have made for the credit and interest of the clergy of Scot- 
land, there was none more meritorious or of better effects than 
this. The laws of the Church were sufficiently strict to pre- 
vent persons of conduct really criminal from entering it, and 
it was of great importance to discriminate the artificial virtues 
and vices, formed by ignorance and superstition, from those 
that are real, lest the continuance of such a bar should have 
given a check to the rising liberality of the young scholars, 
and prevented those of better birth or more ingenious minds 
from entering into the profession.” 

To a man of such principles and habits, everything that 
savored of vital religion was repulsive,—of course he takes no 
notice of the great revivals in Cambuslang, and Kilsyth ; the 
labors of Whitfield he sneered at, and regarded him as a de- 
signing hypocrite, and all who followed him as credulous, 
ignorant dupes ; but we must stop. His autobiography comes 
down to 1770, though he lived till 1805, and it is sad to think 
that no change had taken place in his mind, for he commenced 
the compilation of these reminiscences in his seventy-ninth 
year, and apparently gloated over the scenes through which he 
had passed, the companions he had associated with, and the 
course he had pursued ; but no pious reflection occurs, for to 
piety he was a stranger, indeed, the scenes in which he de- 
lighted were the convivial meetings of his innumerable clubs, 
and the quality of the wine he drank was as much the subject 
of his commemoration as the sayings and doings of his_brill- 
iant companions ; even from the diary which he appears to 
have kept until within ten days of his death, the editor gives 
us no scrap that would indicate his state of mind, or the ground 
of his hope, before God. The name of the Saviour never 
occurs throughout the autobiography, nor is it mentioned in 
the brief extracts given from the diary. One of these record- 
ing the death of his wife, January 31st, 1804, just six months 
before his own, is as follows: “She composed her features into 
the most placid appearance, gave me her last kiss, and then 
going gently out, like a taper in the socket, at seven breathed 
her last. No finer spirit ever took flight from a clay taberna- 
cle to be united with the Father of all, and the spirits of the 
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just.” Some time in the following summer, he writes, “ By 
the first Sunday of August, I intend, God willing, to gratify 
my people by opening my new Church, if it were only with a 
short prayer, (for Othello’s occupation’s gone), when I shall 
have been fifty-seven years minister of this parish.” “ But,” 
says the editor, “ it was not to be.” Among the last entries in 
his brief diary, in 1805, are “25th July—John Home and 
Mary Home ;” “27th, George Hill called, going east.” Next 
day the entry is, “ Very ill.” For some days afterwards, “ no 
change ;” and the last entry, as distinct as any, is “ August 
12th and 13th, the same.” He died on the 25th. 

The concluding remarks of the gifted editor, present Car- 
lyle in a true light: “It seems to have been his one and pecu- 
liar ambition that he should dignify his calling, by bringing it 
forth into the world, and making for it a place along with rank, 
and wealth, and distinction of every kind. 

“This object he carried through with a high hand ; and 
scarcely a Primate of the proud Church of England could 
overtop in social position and influence the Presbyterian min- 
ister of Inveresk.” 

Along with very considerable abilities, Carlyle had a remark- 
ably fine countenance, and a majestic, commanding presence. 
When presented at Court, he attracted the eyes of all. And 
on two occasions he was requested to sit, as the Painter’s and 
Sculptor’s beau ideal of Olympian Jove. 

The book is certainly a curious as well as an entertaining 
one; a sort of catalogue raisonnée of a crowd of characters 
who, in their day, were men of mark, and whom we here see 
as they lived, and moved, and had their being, men of like 
passions with ourselves, who fretted out their hour upon the 
stage, and then passed into eternity. “The fashion of this 
world passeth away.” 

Such were the men, who, for one hundred years, bore sway 
in the Councils of the Church of Scotland, and stamped ¢ 
character of dead formalism in religious profession, with a 
living ungodliness in practice throughout the nation ; and but 
for the labors of such men as the Erskines, McCulloch, Robe, 
McLaurin, Willison, Gillespie, and others, with the repeated 
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ministrations of Whitfield, vital religion had nearly perished 
in the land; but by them, and the faithful few within the 
Church itself, “the glorious gospel of the Blessed God” was 
preached, and a goodly remnant, who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal, were preserved amid the general declension ; the later 
visits of Whitfield had also this good fruit resulting from them, 
that numbers of the clergy were induced from curiosity to 
hear him; indeed, on one occasion, they were so numerous 
that in the application of his discourse he addressed them par- 
ticularly, and with such power that many were awakened, and 
from that day forth consorted with the Pauls and Silases, 
whom they had previously ridiculed and maligned. 

In this way the strength of the moderate party was weaken- 
ed, and that of the “ wild men” proportionally increased, until 
on the great revival, wrought under God’s blessing, by the 
itinerating labors of James A. Haldane, John Aikman, John 
Campbell, Rowland Hill, and many other devoted and zealous 
preachers, in the close of last century and the beginning of 
this, it was so extended, that ere long it first neutralized, and 
at last destroyed that of the Moderates. 

For years thereafter the Evangelical ministers and elders in 
the Church controlled its affairs, but in their zeal for a refor- 
mation of long established abuses, and in eager haste to accom- 
plish it, they came into contact with the civil power. This 
infused new life into the “ Moderate” minority, who appealed 
to the power of the civil magistrate in the disputed cases ; the 
struggle continued for ten years, and at length issued in the 
disruption of the Church by the withdrawal of about four 
hundred ministers from its communion, and the organization 
of the Free Church. That great event, though it paralyzed 
the remanent members from the difficulty of filling up so 
many deserted parishes, has been overruled for good,—for a 
different style of preaching is now heard in its pulpits, and, in 
the generality of cases, a most decided stand has been made in 
secking to stem prevailing ungodliness in the Establishment, by 
the inculeation of the pure morality and saving truths of the 


Gospel. 
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Indeed, with such men as Drs. Norman McLeod, Caird, 
and others, the Church is again exerting a powerful influence 
in the land, and Moderatism can be charged upon only the 
lingering remains of Carlyle’s party; it cannot justly be laid 
against the major part of its ministers. 

To conclude this desultory Article, we have seen that Car- 
lyle’s professed aim in patronizing the theatre, balls, dancing 
assemblies, card-playing in rooms witi unlocked doors, was, to 
give such a liberal aspect to the discipline of the Church, as 
should induce young scholars of good birth and condition to 
enter into it and redeem it from those narrow and ignorant 
prejudices, which many low born men brought with them 
into it. What effects his and his friends’ liberal policy had 
in elevating the Church became very palpable, especially in 
those Presbyteries where the Moderates were happy in hav- 
ing no “ wild men” amongst them; there things went on like 
clock-work, all roughnesses in “ Acts of Assembly ” and “ Stat- 
utes of Parliament” were smoothed down,—all difficulties 
in the way of interpreting them had been got over, —a pleasant 
uniformity in procedure became established, and use and wont 
constituted the rule by which their deliberations and decisions 
were guided, 

One or two master spirits took the lead, and the residue of 
the Court, the Vis inertia, placidly following, gave to each deci- 
sion its legal momentum. All being thus of one mind, their 
unanimity was beautiful in its way, aptly illustrating that 
verse of their quaint version of the 133d Psalm: 


* Behold, how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell.” 

In nothing was this simple, considerate, harmonious mode 
of procedure more observable in some Presbyteries, than in the 
tender manner probationers were dealt with, when they came 
before them to be examined on application for license. The 
young men were not excruciated by any searching examina- 
tion, their erudition was not severely tested, and many who 
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came quaking with apprehension, because of conscious lean- 
ness, went away, wondering in themselves at that which had 
come to pass; for lo! instead of a fiery trial, they found it a 
thing of nought—in fact, a pompous, heroical, public assertion 
of attention to the letter, qualified by a compassionate ignor- 
ing of the spirit of the “form prescribed for trial of proba- 
tioners.” 

The writer once asked the then incumbent of a parish, a few 
miles to the west of Edinbureh, how his Presbytery conducted 
the examination of those applying for license. “Ou,” re- 
plied he, “ we long ago agreed that we would ask no questions 
on Hebrew, and in the Greek restrict ourselves to a few ques- 
tions on the first verses of the first Chapter of John’s Gospel, 
and we find it to work very pleasantly ; we have never any 
trouble wi’ our young men.” 

Matiers were managed in a similar spirit and manner in the 
Universities, of which a clerical friend, now of high standing 
in the Congregational body, gave the writer an inkling. He 
was studying in the ancient seat of learning in that kingdom 
which, in Scotland, is an imperium in imperio ;—had gone 
through the prescribed curriculum, and the full term of attend- 
ance, and had notified Itis desire to be examined for the degree 
of M. A. 

As the day of examination drew nigh, he became nervous 
and anxious, and being of a highly excitable temperament, his 
dread of the formidable tribunal before which he was to 
appear, and the trying ordeal through which he was to pass, 
waxed more and more painful, until in the extremity of his 
distressing apprehensions, he determined to call on one of the 
Professors, whose kindness he had more than once experienced, 
(the late Rev. Dr. T G , of facetious memory), and get 
from him, if possible, some idea of the course the examinations 
might take. He accordingly did so, made known his fears, 
and besought counsel how he should prepare, (technically 
cram), so as to pass through the scrutiny safely. The Dr. 
heard this recital of his cares and fears, and laughing heartily, 
said, “Ah! You do not know how easy a matter it is to pass 
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through these examinations; you run no risk, I assure you, 
keep up your heart, you have no need to fear, there is nothing 
very searching in them; you are a novice yet in these matters, 
Did I ever tell you how I got my license from the Presbytery 
of D ” = No, you never did.” “ Well, Ill tell you now, 
and it will show you how very little reason you have for being 
anxious. 

“When I attended the classes here, I was a sorry student 
indeed. I paid far more atter.ion to golfing than to learning. 
My club (for golfing) was far more attractive than either Latin 
or Greek ; as to Hebrew, the look of the letters was enough, I 
never grappled with it. 

“Well, time ran on; I was an expert golfer; could tee, 
strike, and hole my ball with the best, but woe’s me for my 
studies. I had made little progress in them, and my course 
was nearly through, when I would have to apply to the Pres- 
bytery for license then my idleness and love of sport rose up 
as accusing spirits, and I was miserable from the consciousnes 
that I was not fit to pass through an examination. I was 
scantily furnished in every branch which I ‘had ostensibly 
studied; I had a very slight acquaintance with Greek, of 
Hebrew I knew not a letter, and I was aware that there were 
some Hebrew scholars in the Presbytery. You may judge 
how I felt. I assure you my feelings were not enviable. I 
had to meet these inquisitors, was satisfied I should be reject- 
ed, my negligence exposed, and how was I to answer to my 
father for my abuse of his self-denying exertions to bear me 
through my college course? After much rueful cogitation, I 
at last determined, so soon as I got home, to go to Dr. S—, 
an old friend of my father’s, who had always taken an interest 
in me, and make a full confession of my delinquency,—make 
a clean breast of it, and cast myself on his compassion, for 
counsel, guidance, and help. 

“ Well, I did, and he heard me patiently to an end. 

“Shaking his grave head very solemnly at me, he said, ‘ ah! 
T——, T——, ye’ve been a bad boy,—does your father ken?’ 
‘No, he does not, he has no suspicion how matters stand with 
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me.’ ‘ Aweel,—aweel, it’s better he should na. Let me 
see—hum—how on airth could you do, as ye’ve done, T——? 
But it canna be helpit now, and we mauna let ye stick, for 
your father’s sake.’ 

“Tle sat ruminating for a few minutes, and then began 
again, ‘I daur say I'll can manage the business :—there’s just 
anither besides mysel’ in the Presbytery that kens oucht 0’ 
Hebrew, and he reads without the points, and 1 read wi’ them, 
and that makes a fell difference in the sound. So, sit down at 
my desk, and write in English letters, the words, just as I 
read them. Ill take your examination in Hebrew on mysel, 
and propose to examine you on the first five verses of the 
110th Psalm. Noo, write in plain letters as I read; make 
it plain.’ I did so, and every word as written was repeated 
until I had caught the exact pronunciation. When the five 
verses were thus committed to paper, they were again read 
and I was ordered to make myself so familiar with them, that 
on the day of trial, I might without hesitation go through 
them seriatim. 

“ Well, I did-make myself master of them, but I had sore 
misgivings when I met the Presbytery on the appointed day. 
Olt how my heart beat in spite of my natural effrontery ; 
and how i quaked when my turn for examination came; it 
was the penalty I had incurred by my own folly. 

“Well, my old friend Dr. S—— rose, and with more than 
wonted gravity, said, ‘Mr. Moderator, I propose that Mr. 
G—— read to the Presbytery the first five verses in the Hebrew 
of the 110th Psalm, as his exercise in that tongue.’ This was 
of course agreed to, and I began, and was going fluently on, 
when the other Hebraist, who had been sitting with his chin 
leaning on the top of his cane, lifted his head, and asked, ‘ Mr. 
G——, do you read with the points? ‘Yes, sir, with the 
points.’ ‘ Weel, weel, go on.’ I did so, and soon got to the 
end of my tether; but what was my consternation, when the 
old gentleman desired me to go on to the end of the Psalm! 
Here was a poser,—I looked at Dr. S——, who was fidgetting, 
and for a moment I was dumb-founded; but the devil, I be- 
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lieve, came to my help, for the thought struck me to read 
back from the fifth to the first verse, and run the risk; and] 
did so, with all the boldness I, under the circumstances, could 
muster, and what was the result? Why, I got my license, 
with the compliment, that I was the bes! 'lebrew scholar who 
had for some time come before the Presbytery. Now, that is 
my experience of an examination, so, you see, you have no 
great cause for alarm.” 

If these members of Presbytery are to be regarded as 
samples of Carlyle’s men of better birth and higher erudition, 
what must the residuum have been ? 
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Articte VIL.—THE CONFLICT WITIL SKEPTICISM AND 
UNBELIEF. First Arricte:—Tue Questions at Issue. 


We purpose, in several Articles, to examine the foundations 
of the Christian faith, with particular reference to some of 
the leading theories of unbelief which are in vogue at the 
present day. It will.aid us in performing the work we have 
taken in hand, if we present, at the outset, a statement of 
what we conceive to be the real question or questions, with 
which the controversy of Revealed Religion with Skepticism, 
in our day, is chiefly concerned. This discrimination seems 
important on account of the multiplicity of controverted points 
relating to the subject, which are brought into popular discus- 
sion. Physical science, historical study, metaphysical specula- 
tion, has each its own inquiries to raise and doubts to suggest, 
and the effect of the simultanecus agitation of so many differ- 
ent topics, none of them unimportant to a Christian believer, 
is, doubtless, to breed confusion. We shall do a service, there- 
fore, as we hope, to some of our readers, if we stop amid the 
“confused noise” of the battle, survey the field where so many 
are running to and fro, and direct attention to the really essen- 
tial points which are threatened, though not, as we trust, im- 
periled, by the assault. 

We shall not delay long for the purpose of characterizing 
the prevailing tone of the existing skepticism and unbelief, as 
contrasted with similar phenomena at other periods in the past. 
Yet not to leave this interesting topic altogether untouched, 
we extract a passage from the last volume of Bampton Lec- 
tures, in which the peculiarity of the present development of 
skepticism is well enough outlined. “The unbelief of the 
present day,” writes the author, “ differs from that of the last 
century in tone and character; and in many respects shares 
the traits already noticed in the modern intellectualism of 
Germany, and the eclecticism of France. It is not disgraced 
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by ribaldry; hardly at all by political agitation against the 
religion which it disbelieves: it is marked by a show of fair. 
ness, and professes a wish not to ignore facts nor to leave them 
unexplained. Conceding the existence of spiritual and relig- 
ious elements in human nature, it admits that their subjective 
existence as facts of consciousness, no less than their objective 
expression in the history of religion, demands explanation, and 
cannot be hastily set aside, as was thought in the last century 
in France, by the vulgar theory that the one is factitious, and 
the other the result of priestly contrivance. The writers are 
men whose characters and lives forbid the idea that their un- 
belief is intended as an excuse for licentiousness. Denying 
revealed religion, they cling the more tenaciously to the moral 
instincts: their tone is one of earnestness; their inquiries are 
marked by a profound conviction of the possibility of finding 
truth: not content with destroying, their aim is to reconstruct. 
Their opinions are variously manifested. Some of them ap- 
pear in treatises of philosophy; others insinuate themselves 
indirectly in literature: some of them relate to Christian doe- 
trines; others to the criticism of Christian documents : but in 
all cases their authors either leave a residuum which they pro- 
fess will satisfy the longings of human nature, or confess with 
deep pain that their conclusions are in direct conflict with 
human aspirations ; and, instead of reveling in the ruin which 
they have made, deplore with a tone of sadness the impossi- 
bility of solving the great enigma, It is clear that writers 
like these offer a wholly different appearance from those of the 
last century. The deeper appreciation manifested by them of 
the systems which they disbelieve, and the more delicate learn- 
ing of which they are able to avail themselves, constitute fea- 
tures formerly lacking in the works of even the most serious- 
minded deists,* and require a difference in the spirit, if not the 
mode, in which Christians must seek to refute them.”+ A 
general description like the foregoing is, of course, liable to 
much exception and qualification when it is applied to particu- 
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* Such as Herbert and Morgan. 
+ Farrar’s Bampton Lectures, Am. Ed., p. 307. 
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lar individuals. Yet the drift of it will be recognized as cor- 
rect by those who regard with a penetrative eye the skeptical 
literature of the day. In contrast with the past, unbelief is 
oftener now an infection than a willful attack. There are 
more at present who can truly be said to be afflicted with 
doubt. In the refinement and learning exhibited by the 
antagonists of Revelation, an incomparable superiority belongs 
to the present. Just place Paine’s Age of Reason by the side 
of Renan’s newly published Life of Christ! The difference 
of the old infidelity from the new, is instantly felt by the dull- 
est observer. The spirit of the one is coarse and bitterly hostile 
to Christianity ; the dependence is more on railing than rea- 
soning ; and the warfare is waged without the aid of historical 
knowledge. The Deistical writers were, to be sure, frequently 
above Paine in the character of the weapons they employed, 
and in the temper with which they wielded them ; and yet the 
name of Paine fairly suggests the general character of the 
movement, especially in its later stages. The work of Renan 
is the production of a scholar possessed of abundant philologi- 
eal and historical learning ; it is dedicated to a departed sister 
who aided in its composition; it abounds in expressions of 
graceful sentiment ; it knows how to value much that is sacred 
to the Christian believer; it is founded upon laborious studies 
and upon travels in the land of the Bible. Skepticism has 
without doubt improved immensely in its general tone. 
And yet the sketch which we have quoted above, in 
order to be full, would require the fact to be mentioned that 
there is witnessed on the side of skeptical writers of the more 
refined school, in our own times, the occasional development 
of an animosity towards the Christian faith, which ill accords 
with their habitual tone, and seems to imply that after all 
there lies deep down in the heart an unwholesome fountain 
of bitter feeling with reference to the doctrines and restraints 
of religion. 

For the reason that the peculiar traits of the modern skepti- 
cism, and the peculiar character of the class who are affected 
by it, are not clearly discerned, the comparative strength of 
the infidel party in our times is undervalued by not a few even 
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of Christian teachers. When the present is compared with 
the past, they begin at once to take a census of the known or 
avowed opposers of Christianity, and to put the result of this 
count of heads by the side of a similar reckoning made for an 
earlier epoch. They are not awake to the subtler form which 
skepticism has assumed. They fail to see that though it be 
often less tangible and pugnacious, it is more diffused like an 
atmosphere. They are not aware how widely the seeds of 
unbelief are scattered through books and journals which find 
a hospitable reception even in Christian families. And they 
do not appreciate the significance of the fact that so large a 
number of the leaders of opinion on matters outside of the 
sphere of religion, are adherents, more or less outspoken, of 
the skeptical school. Infidelity appears in better dress and in 
better company than of old; it takes on the function of the 
educator and social reformer: it prefers a compromise with 
Christianity to a noisy crusade against it; but the half friendly 
attitude it assumes may render the task of exposing and with- 
standing it all the more difficult. This ambiguous, fluctuating 
tone of the skepticism of our day, renders the analysis of its 
fundamental position the more incumbent; and this we 
attempt in the present Article. 


We begin with remarking that the principal question at issue is 
not the Inspiration of the Scriptures. There is one point of 
view, as we shall shortly explain, from which the importance 
of this question is not exaggerated. But the mere question of 
the relation of human agency to divine agency in the produc 
tion of the Scriptures is, in itself considered, of not so great mo- 
ment. The fact of Inspiration is chiefly important as contain- 
ing a guaranty for the authority of the Bible. If the Bible 
were exclusively the work of men, and yet came to us attended 
with a divine attestation to the truth of its contents, the main 
end for which Inspiration is desired and thought necessary, 
would be attained. The authority of the Scriptures as a Rule 
of Faith and Practice is the doctrine of prime value ; and In- 
spiration is required as a shield against the liabilities to hurtful 
error, which pertain to every exertion of the human mind 
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without the aid of a higher light. Something is gained, in our 
view, in the discussion of these topics, when we keep in mind 
the great object to be secured, (if it can be consistently with 
truth), which is none other than the Protestant principle of 
the Authority of the Bible as a guide to the knowledge of duty 
and salvation. Whether he proceed from a scientific or a prac- 
tical motive, the first thing to be done by an enquirer for reli- 
gious truth is to settle the question, where shall this truth be 
found. This is obviously the first step. Until this point is 
determined, there is no criterion of truth, no “judge to end the 
strife ” of diverse opinions. The Roman Catholic considers the 
Church through the voice of its clergy and their head, the in- 
fallible expounder of truth. In every doubt, he has an arbiter 
at bis side whose verdict, being the result of divine illumina- 
tion, is held to be conclusive. The Protestant agrees with the 
Roman Catholic in holding to an objective standard, but the 
standard with him is the Bible, which he feels authorized to 
interpret for himself. Denying that the Church is either the 
unerring interpreter of Scripture, or the infallible guardian of 
oral teaching of Christ and the Apostles, which has been hand- 
ed down from their day by tradition, he falls back upon the 
Bible itself. The Bible alone is his Rule of Faith. This we 
take to be the fundamental position of Protestantism on the 
question which, as we have said, stands at the threshold of all 
profitable religious inquiry. On the contrary, the Rationalist 
differs from both the Roman Catholic and Protestant, first in 
rejecting every objective Authority, every Authority beyond 
the mind itself, in matters of religion, and then in positively 
maintaining the sufficiency of Reason. Nothing is allowed to 
stand which cannot justify itself at this tribunal of his own un- 
derstanding. There is no divine testimony separate from the 
thoughts and deductions of the human mind, and entitled to 
regulate belief. We may stop to observe that an ingenious 
German writer * has not improperly classified the Mystic with 
the Rationalist, so far as the former takes his own feeling for 
asource and criterion of truth, superior to any external Rule. 








* Kliefoth, in his “ Einl. zar Dogmengeschichte.” 
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The Mystic and the Rationalist meet on the common ground 
of a renunciation of objective Authority, the one relying ulti- 
mately upon subjective reason, the other upon subjective feel- 
ing, for all his convictions of religious truth. And hence the 
Mystic is found te pass over, not unfrequently, by a natural 
and easy transition, to the standpoint of the Rationalist, the 
difference between them often depending for the most part on 
a diversity of temperament and education. Now the Protest- 
ant principle which is thus distinguished from that of the Ro- 
manist and of the Rationalist, is of vital moment ; and it stands 
jn close connection with the other doctrine of Biblical Inspira- 
tion. Give up the doctrine of the Normative Authority of 
the Bible, and we are driven upon the alternative of either ab- 
jectly surrendering ourselves to the Church, or of being set 
adrift, with the Rationalist, upon a sea of conjectures and un- 
certified reasonings of men. Whien, for example, I open an 
Epistle of St. Paul and find there a passage upon the design 
and use of the Saviour’s death, and when I have ascertained 
the sense of the passage, by a fair exegesis, may I then be sure 
of its truth? Or when I meet on the page of Scripture with a 
practical injunction pertaining to the duties of life, may I de- 
pend upon it as strictly conformed to the truth, and shape my 
conduct in accordance with it? Here is the practical question 
concerning the Bible ; and the fact of Inspiration, or of super- 
natural aid enjoyed by the writers, has its value chiefly in the 
assurance it may afford upon this primary question. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the most discerning of those theologians 
at the present day, who are dissatisfied with the old formulas 
concerning Inspiration, feel the necessity of keeping secure the 
cardinal Protestant principle of the Normative Authority of 
the Scriptures. The Bible is stil] held to be the safe and suf- 
cient Rule of Faith, upon which the Christian may cast himself 
without misgiving. Thus Dr. Arnold, holding that the apos- 
tles in the New Testament predict the speedy Advent of Christ 
to judgment, is careful to remark, nevertheless, that by the 
recorded words of Christ which declare this point not to bea 
subject of Revelation, and by the circumstance that those in- 
junctions of St. Paul, the propriety of which depended in his 
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own mind on this expectation, are given expressly not by di- 
vine authority, but as counsel, this error of the apostles is pre- 
vented from having the effect to weaken with us their general 
authority. That is to say, it was an error, but an error into 
which they do not profess that Inspiration led them, and from 
the misleading influence of which all are saved who attend to 
the words of Christ in the passage above referred to. Another 
witness to the importance of upholding the Protestant view 
upon this subject, is the learned and brilliant theologian of 
Heidelberg, Dr. Rothe. In the essays + which he put forth 
not long ago, and which he has more lately collected in a 
small volume, the old theological definitions in regard to In- 
spiration are frankly discarded, for the reason that they were 
constructed, in the opinion of the author, from a mistaken con- 
ception of the nature and method of Divine Revelation. Not 
only does he extend the influence of the human element, or 
factor, in the composition of the Scriptures so far as to admit 
of the introduction of errors in physical science and in history, 
but he does not hesitate to allow that the Apostles fell into 
mistakes in reasoning and in their mode of interpreting the 
Old Testament, and to distinguish between the doctrines they 
set forth, and the arguments to which they resort in confuting 
adversaries, and which are more or less the result of their own 
fallible reflection. In these and other particulars, Rothe de- 
parts widely from the accepted formulas of doctrine. And 
yet he maintains, and feels it necessary to maintain, the Nor- 
mative Authority of the Scriptures. This he endeavors to 
save by his view that the Bible is not only a self-explaining, 
but, to some extent also, a self-correcting book. If we are 
able to discern the imperfection of an ethical sentence, or 
ethical judgment in one portion of the Scriptures, we do this 
only by means of the ethical standard which the Gospel, or the 
Scriptures as a whole, have given us, so that the Rule of 
Faith—the Source of knowledge—remains an objective one. 
We are still moving in the sphere of the Bible, following the 
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{First published in the Studien u. Kritiken. They are collected under the ti” 
tle, “Zur Dogmatik.” 
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sible’s own teaching, judging by the Bible’s own standard. 
It is foreign to our present purpose to criticize these views of 
Rothe, which have made so strong an impression in Germany, 
We advert to them simply to illustrate wherein lies the im- 
portance of the doctrine of Inspiration, and how essential it is, 
even in the opinion of profound theologians who are held to 
be the most liberal of the adherents of the Evangelical system, 
to uphold the Protestant doctrine of an objective and on the 
whole unerring, standard of religious truth and duty. 


Yet the subject of the Normative authority of Scripture is of 
subordinate interest when compared with the debate that has 
arisen upon the historical reality of the Scriptural miracles. 
The attention of thoughtful men, everywhere, is concentrated 
upon the question of the verity of those parts of Scriptural 
history which describe miraculous events. If this be estab- 
lished, the speculative objections to the doctrinal system of 
Christianity, at once fall to the ground. All opposition of this 
sort is then silenced, if not satisfied. On the other hand, if 
the miracles are disproved, Christianity is stripped of its essen- 
tial peculiarity. The central fact of a Supernatural Interposi- 
tion having for its end the restoration of man to communion 
with God, is lost. The Christian system of doctrine is reduced 
to a mere product of the human mind, having no divine sane- 
tion, and mixed, we know not how largely, with error. 
That this question of the historical reality of the Scriptural 
iniracles involves the whole claim of Christianity to be a Reve- 
lation, is plain, for Revelation and Miracle are inseparable 
from each other. In fact, the ablest skeptical writers of the 
present day have set themselves to the work of undermining 
the evidence for the Scriptural miracles. To explain the ori- 
gin of Christianity, and the origin also of the New Testament 
narratives of supernatural events, on some hypothesis that 
shall dispense with the need of putting faith in the latter, is 
the problem which they are struggling to solve. The Life of 
Christ by Strauss, is simply an elaborate attempt to set aside 
miracles, by propounding some hypothesis more plausible than 
the old exploded theory of a willful deception on the part 
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of the early disciples. The Life of Christ by Renan, is like- 
wise little more than an effort to account for Christ and Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Scriptures, without giving credence 
to miraculous events. The recent criticism of the New Testa- 
ment canon, embracing the attempt to impeach the genuine- 
ness of various books, is only a part of the great discussion of 
the historical truth of the New Testament miracles; for it is 
difficult to attack the credibility of the Gospel histories with- 
out first disproving their genuineness. This main issue is 
never withdrawn from the mind of writer or reader. The 
resources of learning and skill which are expended by the 
Tiibingen school of critics with Baur at their head, and in 
turn by their antagonists, in reference to the authorship and 
date of the Gospels and of other portions of the New Testa- 
ment, are only a chapter in the controversy to which we 
allude. The spectacle presented is that of a conflict for the 
possession of a place not so much valued for itself, as for being 
the key that carries with it another position on which all 
thoughts centre. Thus the real issue between the believer and 
the unbeliever has become distinct and conspicuous. Did 
Christ do the works which none other men could do? This is 
the vital question—we might almost say, the only question. 
The case of Christianity rests upon the decision of it. Its 
claim to a rank essentially different from that of other relig- 
ions and philosophies, stands or falls according as this question 
isanswered. Is the doctrine of God, or does Christ speak of 
himself, uttering a human wisdom which, however rare, is only 
human, bearing upon it no loftier sanction, and even mixed 
with an amalgam of error ? 

This being a question so momentous, we have a right to re- 
quire of every one who enters into the discussion of the char- 
acter of the Scriptures, especially if he be understood to rep- 
resent the Christian cause, that he shall declare himself in 
regard to it without ambiguity. Whatever view he may take 
upon special questions, upon this cardinal proposition of su- 
pernaturalism he has no right to appear to halt or to oscillate 
between two opinions. The volume of Essays and Reviews 
which lately kindled so great an excitement in the English 
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Church, appears to us to be liable to this charge. In several 
of the dissertations that compose it, there is manifest an evasive- 
ness and indecision, a disposition to pare down the super- 
natural in the Scriptures to a minimum, if not to doubt its 
existence altogether. An explicit, unshrinking avowal of a 
belief in the historical reality of the Christian miracles, would 
have redeemed that book, in our judgment, from its gravest 
fault. We remember that a critic of the “ Essays,” in one of 
the English literary journals, cited from the book one skepti- 
cal insinuation after another, appending to each the question: 
“but what of the Resurrection?” This or that stricture may 
be just, or may not be—such was the purport of the criticism— 
but what of the Resurrection of Christ from the dead? On 
what ground do these authors stand? Is it the design to shake 
the faith of men in supernatural Christianity and recommend 
a naturalistic theory? If not, whv this hesitation to commit 
themselves to a bold avowal on the subject of miracles, and to 
let their readers see how much is implied in the fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ? The concession that a single miracle 
took place in connection with it imparts to Christianity an 
unspeakable elevation and awfulness in the view of every con- 
siderate mind. Although in these remarks we have chiefly in 
mind the New Testament, yet we should be inclined to bring 
‘a similar accusation: against Stanley, for the ambiguous tone 
of his recent History of the Jewish Church, did he not ex- 
pressly disclaim the ability to sever, in his own mind, in many 
cases, the natural and the supernatural. We are continually 
left afloat in regard to this most interesting and most import- 
ant question. Now an event appears to be represented as 
miraculous, and in the next sentence it is resolved into a merely 
natural occurrence. Were it not for the distinct avowal of the 
author, to which we have adverted, his work would be justly 
chargeable with being written in a jesuitical tone—a tone least 
of all corresponding with the author’s character. For our- 
selves we must acknowledge our preference for a single page 
of severe scientific criticism, over a library of volumes like 
this of Dr. Stanley, where so little is decided and settled. 
What men crave in these days, is satisfaction upon the difficult — 
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questions which meet them in the early portions of the Old 
Testament, and, if at all in earnest, they will not be content 
to be put off with pleasant description. In striking contrast 
with the censurable uncertainty of the Essays and Reviews 
upon the subject of miracles, is the tone of Rothe in the little 
work to which we have already alluded. Starting with the 
avowed design to oppose the views more commonly taken of 
the Scriptures, he is careful at the outset to avow his undoubt- 
ing faith in miracles and in the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity. He desires it to be distinctly understood that on this 
subject he is full and clear. On this platform he will stand in 
the prosecution of the further inquiries to which he invites 
attention. Such a course alone is worthy of a theologian who 
has anobler aim than merely to instill doubts concerning the 
justice of received views. 

Thus, the principal question in the controversy with unbelief 
is an historical one. Hardly a worse mistake can be committed 
in dealing with most skeptics at the present day, than to begin 
by insisting upon the inspiration of the Bible. We should ra- 
ther place ourselves back in the position which the apostles 
occupied in preaching to the Gentiles, before the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures were written. We should make it our first 
aim to substantiate the great facts which are recorded in the 
New Testament, and which formed the pith and marrow of the 
apostles’ testimony. We must meet the skeptic on the ordi- 
nary level of histofical investigation, and bring before him the 
proof that the Gospel miracles were actually performed, sub- 
stantially as these histories of the New Testament narrate. 
There is no other common ground on which he and we can 
stand. Unless he can be satisfied of the credibility of the Gos- 
pels in these main particulars, it is useless to go farther and 
attempt to convince him that this body of writings is the pro- 
duct of Divine inspiration—much less that they contain no sort 
of error. The first and the great proposition to be established 
is that God has made a supernatural revelation, and this done, 
other points of truth may follow in their proper place. In 
this controversy, it behooves us to keep in mind the order of 
things to be believed. First comes the leading, the command- 
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ing truth, of a miraculous attestation to the mission of Jesus, 
Let this once become a firm conviction, and the next step is to 
ascertain his teaching and the contents of his religion. Every 
earnest mind will be ready to take this step ; will immediately 
look about for some authentic source of knowledge on this 
subject; and then the peculiar character and claims of the 
Bible will be made a theme of investigation. 

While we hold that the direct question at issue with the 
skeptic and unbeliever is an historical one, we think that Apol- 
ogists fall into a mischievous error in defining the nature of 
the evidence for Christian Revelation. This evidence, it is fre- 
quently said, being historical, is of a moral or probable kind, 
as distinguished from demonstrative. The appreciation of it, 
therefore, it is added, depends in no small degree upon the 
spirit of the individual by whom it is weighed. So far we 
fully agree with the ordinary Apologist, and could say with him 
that the force which the historical proofs will actually have in 
persuading the mind, differs with the tempers of feeling which 
are brought to the consideration of them. Only we say, it is 
a fatal error to confine the inward qualification for judging of 
this evidence, to the virtues of candor, simplicity, and honesty. 
On the contrary, we freely concede and contend that these vir- 
tues may exist up to the ordinary measure, and even beyond 
it, and yet this evidence fail of leading the mind to conviction. 
We freely grant that unbelievers have lived in the past and 
some live to-day, whose ability for historical investigation is of 
an unusually high order. In the treatment of secular history, 
they evince no want of candor and no excessive incredulity. 
And although they withhold their belief from the supernatural 
facts of Christianity, we cannot charge them with any marked 
disposition to pervert, conceal, or disparage the evidence by 
which these facts are supported. We would not for a moment 
deny that great names are on the roll of infidelity; names of 
men who, to say the least, are not peculiarly liable to the 
charge of being uncandid and prejudiced in their investigation 
of any important subject. The Christian Apologist, as we 
think, is entitled and required to take higher ground, and to 
extend this qualification for appreciating the proofs of revela- 
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tion beyond the common virtues of fairness and honesty. We 
are called upon distinctly to recognize the truth, that in the 
consideration of this subject, we find ourselves in a sphere 
where the deep alienation of the human heart from God and 
Divine things, exerts a powerful influence upon the judgment.* 
When we are called to determine the truth or falsehood of any 
historical statement, our judgment will be affected inevitably 
by the view we take of the conditions and causes at work in 
connection with the event which is alleged to have occurred. 
The same law is applicable to the Gospel history. Were these 
events ordinary, or unmiraculous events, the evidence for them 
would not only be convincing, but for all thorough students, 
overwhelming. But another element may come in to arrest 
the judgment and defeat the natural effect of the proof; the 
circumstance, namely, that the events are thought to be either 
out of the range of possibility, or in the highest degree un- 
likely to occur. The evidence may be felt to be all that could 
be asked, and more than could be required, in the case of any 
natural event, but the event being, if it occurred, a miracle, 
there is a positive incredulity beforehand, which, it may be, no 
amount of historical proof can overcome. This variable ele- 
ment, which may neutralize the strongest array of historical 
evidence, lies in the general habit of feeling with reference to 
supernatural things. At the bottom of unbelief is a rational- 
istic or unreligious temper. This truth is admirably set forth 
in one of the sermons of Arnold. “The clearest notion,” he 
says, “which can be given of Rationalism would, I think, be 
this : that it is the abuse of the understanding in subjects where 
the divine and human, so to speak, are intermingled. Of hu- 
man things the understanding can judge, of divine things it 
cannot ; and thus where the two are mixed together, its inabil- 
ity to judge of the one part makes it derange the proportions 
of both, and the judgment of the whole is vitiated. For ex- 
ample, the understanding examines a miraculous history: it 


* It may be well to compare here what the New Testament itself has to say of 
the prerequisites of faith. See Matt. XI., 25; 1 Cor. I, 19-27; and like pas- 
sages, 
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judges truly of what I may call the human part of the case; 
that is to say, of the rarity of miracles, of the fallibility of hu- 
man testimony, of the proneness of most minds to exaggeration, 
and of the critical arguments affecting the genuineness or date 
of the narrative itself. But it forgets the divine part, namely, 
the power and providence of God, that He is really ever pres- 
ent amongst us, and that the spiritual world, which exists in- 
visibly all around us, may conceivably and by no means impos- 
sibly exist, at some times and to some persons, even visibly.” 
This Rationalism, however, is a thing of degrees. Where not 
including an absolute disbelief in the realities of a higher 
world, it may still involve a practical insensibility to their in- 
fluence. They are left out of the account in determining the 
question of the truth or falsehood of the New Testament his- 
tory. We would make this variable element still more com- 
prehensive, including within it the soul’s sense of sin and dis- 
cernment of the beauty of holiness. The judgment which the 
mind forms in respect to the proofs of Christian Revelation, is 
greatly affected by the presence or absence of certain expe- 
riences of the heart, which are rational and just, but which be- 
long in a very unequal degree to different men. An illustra- 
tion of the general truth contained in Arnold’s remark, may 
be taken from another, but, in some respects, a kindred depart- 
ment. Let us suppose that a painting is discovered in some 
Italian town, which, it is claimed, isa work of Raphael. Now 
for the settlement of this question there are two sources of 
proof. There is, in the first place, all that bears on the out- 
ward authentication of the claim; as the consideration of the 
place where the painting is found, the integrity of those who 
had it in charge, the historical circumstances which are said to 
connect it with the artist to whom it is ascribed, the known 
facts in his life which tend to prove or disprove the truth of the 
pretension. As far as this kind of proof is concerned, any 
discriminating person may be pronounced competent to appre- 
ciate the degree of force that belongs to it, and if the settle- 
ment of the point depended exclusively upon this branch of the 
evidence, to come to a just conclusion. But there is obviously 
another sort of evidence to be considered and weighed. The 
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character and merits of the painting, as a work of art, in com- 
parison with the high and peculiar excellence of Raphael, must 
enter into the case, as a part of the proof. But how many are 
the acute and painstaking men who are here disabled from es- 
timating—from feeling, we might rather say, the force of this 
branch of the evidence! They can examine the documents, 
they can question the witnesses, they can scrutinize all the out- 
ward testimony, but they are destitute of the perceptions and 
feelings which are the necessary qualification of a critic of art! 
The analogy holds true in this particular, that in the question 
of the verity of the gospel histories, one great part of the 
evidence lies in a province beyond the reach of the faculty of 
understanding, in the sense in which Arnold uses the term. 
The whole mode of thought and feeling concerning God, and 
His Providence, and His character, concerning human sin and 
human need, has a decisive influence in determining the judg- 
ment to give or refuse credit to the historical proof. Possibly 
God has so arranged it, that while this proof is sufficient to sat- 
isfy one whose spiritual eye is open to these realities, it is yet 
endued with no power to create conviction where such is not 
the fact. He who magnifies the presumption against superna- 
tural interposition, not allowing for the moral emergency that 
calls for it, and hardly recognizing the Power from whom it 
must come, puts on a coat of mail which is proof against all 
the arguments for Revelation. He is shut up to unbelief by a 
logical necessity. The effect of the internal argument for the 
supernatural origin of the Gospel is directly dependent wpon 
that habit of feeling, either rationalistic or the opposite, the 
operation of which we have described. The various particu- 
lars of this argument, at least the most important of them, are 
lost upon an unreligious nature. The painful consciousness of 
sin, for example, is the medium through which is discerned the 
correspondence of the gospel method of salvation with the ne- 
cessities and yearnings of the soul. An experience of the dis- 
ease opens the eye to the true nature and the value of the 
remedy. Such an impression of the evil of sin and of personal 
guilt, as men like Luther and Pascal have had, uncovers the 
deep things of the Gospel. In the gospel system alone is the 
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situation of the soul, which is slowly learned by the soul it- 
self, understood and met. Another eye has looked through 
the heart before us, and anticipated the discovery, which we 
make imperfectly and by degrees, of its guilt and want. We 
might point out how the same self-knowledge will find in the 
spotless character of Christ a glory and impressiveness undis- 
cernible by such as think not how great a thing it is to be free 
from sin. And so the tremendous power exerted by Christi- 
anity to reform the world—to move men to forsake their sins 
—will be estimated aright. It is no part of our present pur- 
pose to exhibit in detail the blinding effect of the rationalistic 
temper. Whoever carefully surveys the more recent literature 
of skepticism will not fail to see the source from which it 
springs. It was by ignoring the existence and character of 
God that Hume constructed a plausible argument against the 
possibility of proving a miracle. The moment that the truth 
concerning God and the motives of His government is taken into 
view, the fallacy of Hume’s reasoning is laid bare. The first 
canon which Strauss lays at the foundation of his criticism is 
the impossibility that a miracle should occur. Any and every 
other hypothesis, he takes for granted, is sooner to be allowed 
than the admission of a miraculous event. He assumes, from 
beginning to end, that “a relation is not historical, that the 
thing narrated could not have so occurred,” when “it is irree- 
oncilable with known, and elsewhere universally prevailing, 
laws.” By this circumstance before all others, the unhistorical 
character of a narrative is ascertained.* So M. Renan at the 
outset of his late work, remarks: “ Let the Gospels be in part 
legendary,—that is evident, since they are full of miracles and 
the supernatural.”+ Afterwards, though he does not with 
Strauss affirm the strict impossibility of a miracle, he lays 
down “ this principle of historical criticism, that a supernatural 
relation cannot be accepted as such, that it always implies cre- 
dulity or imposture, that the duty of the historian is to inter- 
pret it, and to seek what portion of truth and what portion of 





* Strauss’s Leben Jesu, B, I, 8, 100. + Renan’s Life of Christ, p. 17. 
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error it may contain.”* But how futile is the attempt to con- 
vince one that an event has occurred, which he professes to 
know is either impossible, or never to be believed! In other 
words, how futile to argue with one who begs the question in 
dispute ! 


The foregoing observations upon the reception that is given 
by skeptics at the present day to the proof of Christian inir- 
acles, brings us to the deeper and more general cause of unbe- 
lief, which is none other than the weakening or totai destruc: 
tion of faith in the supernatural. It is not the supernatural in 
the Scriptures alone, but tle supernatural altogether, which in 
our day is the object of disbelief. At the root of the most re- 
spectable and formidable attack upon Christianity—that which 
emanates from the Tiibingen school of historical critics—is an 
avowed Pantheism. The doctrine of a God to be distinguished 
from the World, and competent to produce events not provided 
for by natural causes, is cast away. ‘The apotheosis of Nature 





* Renan’s Life of Christ, p.45. The force of this prejudice against the super- 
natural is strikingly exhibited in the case of M. Renan. His book contains not 
afew hasty and erroneous statements ; but two remarks are sufficient to show the 
weakness of the entire structure he has raised. I. He concedes that at least the 
narrative portions of the Fourth Gospel are from John; and although, misinterpret- 
ing the testimony of Papias in Eusebius, he has a groundless theory as to a change 
and growth which the First and Second Gospels are supposed to have undergone,— 
Papias had the same Matthew and the same Mark that we have—he nevertheless 
concedes that the synoptical writers also present, to a large extent, the testimony 
given by the apostles. Having made these concessions, he cannot impeach, on any 
plausible hypothesis, the credibility of the testimony. To hold the testimony to be 
genuine, and yet false, is too much even for the credulity of his confréres, the skepti- 
eal critics of Germany. They see very clearly how unsafe it is for them to con- 
cede the genuineness of the documents. II, Renan describes Jesus as a person of 
the loftiest intellectual and moral character, and yet holds that he stooped to con- 
hive at a fraud in the case of Lazarus, and to allow himself to be falsely consider- 
ed a miracle-worker by the people about him. That is, he makes Ilim out a Jesuit. 
To such weakness is this writer driven by his inability to recognize the super- 
natural, An Article by Renan, (we may add), which is conceived in a thor- 
oughly Pantheistic spirit, appears in the Revue des Deux Mondes for October, 
1868, under the title, “ Les Sciences de la Nature et les Sciences Historiques.” 
“Deux élémens,” he says, “le temps et la tendance au progrés expliquent I’ 
univers.” p.769. Renan, like Strauss, espouses a philosophy that leaves no room 
for the Supernatural. 
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or the World, of course, leaves no room for anything super- 
natural, and a miracle becomes an absurdity. Indeed, the 
tacit assumption that a miracle is impossible, which we find in 
so many quarters, can only flow from an Atheistic or Pantheistic 
view of the Universe. The Deist can consistently take no 
such position. He professes to believe in a living and personal 
God, however he may be disposed to set Him at a distance 
and to curtail His agency. Ie must therefore acknowledge 
the existence of a Power who is able at any moment to bring 
to pass an event over and beyond the capacity of natural 
causes. Nay, if his Deism be earnestly meant, he must him- 
self believe in a miracle of the most stupendous character—in 
the creation of the world by the omnipotent agency of God. 
Holding thus to the miracle of creation as an historical event, 
he cannot, without a palpable inconsistency, deny that mira 
cles are conceivable or longer possible. For no sincere Deist 
can suppose that the Creator has chained Himself np by 
physical laws of His own making, and thereby cut Himself off 
from new exertions of His power, even within the sphere 
where natural forces usually operate according to a fixed rule. 
One of the marked characteristics of our time, therefore, is the 
loose manner in which Deism is held even by those who pro- 
fess it, as shown in their reluctance to take the consequences of 
their creed and their readiness to proceed in their treatment of 
the subject of miracles upon Pantheistic principles. The theo- 
ries and arguments of Strauss and the Tiibingen skeptics, 
which are the offshoot of their Pantheistic system, are appro- 
priated, for example, by Theodore Parker, who professes to be- 
lieve in the personality of God. But though entertaining this 
different belief, it is plain that he generally brings to the dis- 
cussion of miracles the feeling and the postulates of a Panthe- 
ist. His Deism is so far from being thorough and consistent, 
that he not only, here and there, falls into the Pantheistic 
notion of sin, as a necessary stage of development and step in 
human progress, but also habitually regards a miracle as 
equivalent to.an absurdity. Not a few ill-supported specula- 
tions of physical science, which have been lately brought be- 
fore the public, have their real motive in a desperate reluc- 
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tance to admit a -upernatural cause. The most unfounded con- 
jectures are furnished in the room of argument, so earnest is 
the desire of some minds to create the belief that the worlds 
were not framed by the word of God, and that things which 
are seen were made of things which do appear. To this we 
must refer the ambition of some philosophers to assert their 
descent from the inferior animals—a wild theory only to be 
compared with the old doctrine of transmigration. The dispo- 
sition to remove God from any active connection with the 
world, or to place Him as far back as possible in the remote 
past, is the real motive of this attempt which can plead no 
evidence in its favor, to invalidate the distinction of species 
and discredit our own feeling of personal identity and sepa- 
rateness of being. There can be no doubt that a powerful 
tendency to Pantheistic modes of thought is rife at the present 
day. The popular literature, even in our country, is far more 
widely infected in this way than unobservant readers are 
aware. The laws of Nature are hypostatized,—spoken of as 
if they were a self-active being. And not unfrequently, the 
same tendency leads to the virtual, if not open, denial of the 
free and responsible nature of man. flistory is resolved by a 
class of writers into the movement of a great machine—into 
the evolution of phenomena with which the free-will neither 
of God nor of man has any connection.* 


We are thus brought back, in our analysis of the controversy 
with the existing unbelief, to the postulates of Natural Re- 
ligion. On these the Christian Apologist founds the presump- 
tion, or anterior probability, that a Revelation will be given. 
These, together with the intrinsic excellence of Christianity, 
he employs to rebut and remove the presumption, which, how- 
ever philosophers may differ as to the exact source and strength 
of it, undoubtedly lies against the occurrence of a miracle. 








* The tendencies to Naturalism, at work at the present day, are forcibly and 
comprehensively touched upon in Chapter I. of Bushnell’s “ Nature and the.” 
Supernatural”—a work which, in its main parts, is equally profound and in- 
spiring. 
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The antecedent improbability that a miracle will occur, dis- 
appears in the case of Christianity. The issue relates to the 
miracles ; but the ultimate source of the conflict is a false or 
feeble view, on the part of the unbeliever, of the primitive 
truths of religion. This will explain how a new awakening 
of conscience, or of religious sensibility, has been known to 
dispel the incredulity with which he had looked upon the 
claims of Revelation. 

It is more and more apparent that the cause of Natural Re- 
ligion, and that of Revealed Religion, are bound up together. 
But the native convictions of the human mind concerning God 
and duty cannot be permanently dislodged. Pantheism mocks 
the religious nature of man. It is inconsistent with religion— 
with prayer, with worship—with that communion with a 
higher Being, which 7s religion. It is inconsistent, also, with 
morality, in any earnest meaning of the term; for it empties 
freo-will and responsibility, holiness and sin, of their meaning, 
Everyone who acknowledges the feeling of guilt to be a reality 
and to represent the truth, and everyone who blames the con- 
duct of another, in the very act denies the Pantheistic theory. 
Conscience must prove,in the long run, stronger than any 
speculation, no matter how plausible. In the soul itself, then, 
in its aspiration after the living God and its conviction of 
freedom and of sin, there is erected an everlasting barrier 
against the inroads of false philosophy, and one that will be 
found to embrace within its impregnable walls the cause of 
Christianity itself. 
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Articte VIL—RELATIONS OF SEPARATE STATES TO 
GENERAL JUSTICE. 


Staatsrecht, Vilkerrecht und Politik. Von Rosert von Mont. 
Tiibingen : 1860. 


Two widely diverse views may be taken of the relations 
which the separate States cf the world sustain toward general 
justice. One, which may be called the selfish view, regards 
the individual State as fulfilling its work, when it has observed 
all its obligations to other States, and has likewise taken the 
best means in its power to secure just conduct, on the part of 
those who are subject to its laws, towards the subjects of other 
States and towards these States themselves. Beyond this it has 
no work in the world outside of its own borders, unless control 
over what is done upon its ships on the high seas be an excep- 
tion; and if any wrong, anywhere abroad, is committed, it is 
in no way called upon to interfere, either for the help of the 
injured, or in the execution of the laws of another State.  [f, 
in the progress of civilization and of mutual trust, the inter- 
course between the inhabitants of neighboring States becomes 
closer, and their relations become more and more complicated, 
it has a right to use its own laws exclusively in its own courts, 
but if, instead of doing this, in certain cases it allows the laws 
of other States to regulate decisions, such complaisance is to be 
regarded as being by no means a right which other States can 
claim, but a concession for which they ought to be thankful, or 
which is paid for by equal concessions on their part. Thus the 
whole system of private international law, one of great and 
continually increasing importance, rests on no foundation of 
justice, but simply upon the comity of States. Again, when a 
crime has been committed within the limits of one State, and 
the offender escapes into another, he is, according to this same * 
view, like any other emigrant: the State may harbor him, and 
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no foreign law or punishment can penetrate beyond its bounda- 
ries. If it surrender him up, this is not done to promote the 
interests of general justice, but either because the harboring of 
rogues is injurious at home, or the escape of them into foreign 
parts, where no rule of reciprocity prevails, will embolden 
transgressors within its own limits. Thus the extradition of 
criminals is not obligatory, but a matter of comity or conven- 
ience. And still again, when a State is at peace and two of 
its friends at war with one another, there are, indeed, well de- 
fined obligations as well as rights of neutrality, but it is not 
held to be necessary to hold a strict watch over the conduct of 
traders towards these friendly powers, and all the apparatus 
for carrying on war even to ready made ships may be export- 
ed, and, practically, the whole burden of executing justice lies 
on the foreigner: if he can catch the guilty ship, he may; 
otherwise it is sure of impunity. 

These examples show the influence of a narrow view of 
national obligations; on the other hand, a very wide view has 
been entertained, which may be even called cosmopolitan. 
According to this theory nations are the individuals composing 
a world-wide community or virtual confederation, united 
together by principles of justice, and bound to give a helping 
hand in the execution of justice, as far as the power of each 
member extends. ‘The laws of every State, therefore, ought to 
be sacred in the eyes of every other, so far forth as they are re- 
garded to be just. In the conflict of foreign and domestic law 
there is a principle of justice, which demands, in certain cir- 
cumstances, that the latter give way to the former. Whena 
crime is committed in any country, the fugitive criminal ought 
to find no refuge from just punishment in any other part of the 
world. When war breaks out between two States, those States 
which remain neutral are obligated not only to maintain a 
rigid neutrality themselves, but, by an effective police and by 
sufficient penalties, to keep their subjects from all contraband 
trade, and from every violation of the law of blockade. Nor 
does this principle stop here, but it must also maintain, if 
carried out to an extreme, that inasmuch as there is a right 
and a wrong side in every conflict, whenever that can be 
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ascertained, neutrality itself is wrong, and all States ought to 
take a part with the injured belligerent. And, stil! farther, 
the right of interference in the internal affairs of any State, 
will, according to the same principle, lie open to every other 
State, which regards a government as oppressive, or a people as 
engaged in an unjust revolt. Nor is it necessary that an invi- 
tation should go forth from one government to another when 
help is needed ; the interference is equally right when uncalled 
for, if dictated by the feeling of justice. And thus every 
State has a vocation, like a knight errant, to defend the oppress- 
ed,—to take the cause of the injured, wherever in this world 
oppression and injustice can be found. 

It is obvious from this exposition that the second of these 
principles is unsafe, and even, when carried to an extreme, un- 
just. But it is not so obvious that the first, which is safer and 
has been the rule for the general practice of nations, deserves 
equal condemnation. This we shall attempt to show, and then 
it will be time to ask whether a middle ground between these 
extremes,—a rule which admits the obligations of States to aid 
one another in preventing wrong and securing the interests of 
justice, and yet limits these obligations by the independence of 
nations and in other ways,—may not be the juste milieu, the 
equitable plan, in accordance with which the law of nations, 
if defective at present, may be reformed. 

Let no one urge that this is an abstract and useless specula- 
tion. It is not abstract, but eminently practical ; for if every 
State has a part to act in the justice of the world outside of its 
own territory, the knowledge of such a calling must awaken a 
sense of obligation, and put the nations upon the track of com- 
mon rules, by which their obligations of this sort can be dis- 
charged, as well as be brought into consistency with their 
functions as separate States. Or, to take another view, if 
nations can be made to feel a certain sort of brotherhood and 
unselfish community, they will aid one another in the great 
work of well-doing, and if they render such mutual aid, the 
feeling of brotherhood will be awakened still more. The 
proper result of a Christian civilization is to awaken and ex- 
tend through mankind such a feeling of brotherhood. If, in a 
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better day, nations can be made to feel it, the leading spirit of 
all international law will be not to maintain separate sove. 
reignties against invasion, nor to defend just rights; nations 
will have outgrown these inferior principles, just as, when the 
individual has reached the higher stages of his character, 
love takes the place of obligation. The enquiry then will be, 
how can the common welfare of the States of the world,—of 
this great confederation bound by ties of mutual regard,—be 
best promoted ? 

In our enquiries into the duties of States towards general 
justice, we shall avail ourselves of the rich materials furnished 
by M. Von Mohl, in an essay on the “ International Doctrine of 
Asylum,” contained in the work placed at the head of this 
Article. The opinions of this writer on public law entitle 
him to high respect. In his Geschichte von Staatswissen- 
schaften, (history ef political sciences), in three volumes, he 
gives a condensed view of the newest literature in those de- 
partments with valuable criticisms on the leading writers. In 
his Lneyclopidie von Staatswissenschaften, Encyclopedia of 
political sciences), he exhibits the method and leading princi- 
ples of polity, including international law. In the work to 
which we shall have especial reference, Staatsrecht Véolker- 
recht und Politik, (the doctrine of the State, the law of 
nations and politics), he brings together a number of inde- 
pendent monographies, most of which had appeared in Ger- 
man journals before, but which are here elaborated, and express 
his views in the year 1860. These and several other writings, 
which are more occupied with the interior of the State or with 
his own country,—‘ the political system of the kingdom of 
“ Wurtemberg,” “the responsibility of ministers united with 
a representative system in the government of a State,” “ the 
science of police according to the principles of a State founded 
on justice,” and “the system of preventive justice, or jural 
police,”—all of them extensive works,—show his industry, 
and place him among the most active and learned publicists 
now living. | 

The first point which meets our eyes, when we enquire into 
the relations of States to general justice, is the territoral char- 
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acter of law, or rather the opinions which have prevailed in re- 
gard to such territoriality. Every part of the world, every 
race, every nationality has its own law, and its own views of 
what ought to be law, which it has the province of making 
real within its own boundaries by penalty and other force. 
There are, thus, a vast number of separate States, within the 
jurisdiction of any one of which no other can intrude, unless 
justice in the relations of States has been invaded. Crimes 
committed abroad pertain to the province of a foreign lawgiv- 
er; crimes committed at home are to be judged by laws of 
domestic origin, whoever be the criminal, whether native born 
or foreign resident. Thus it would seem, that no question can 
arise concerning crimes committed abroad, or concerning the 
violation of law anywhere except within our own limits. Isa 
foreigner guilty of a forbidden action here? It must be an 
action against our law, not against the law of his birth-place 
or proper home. Is one of our citizens guilty of a crime 
abroad? Ie is in the same manner amenable to the law of 
the territory where the offense occurred. Suppose him to 
have been punished. Will you have him tried again for the 
same offense? Suppose him to have evaded foreign law, and 
now to be at home? Will you interfere to remedy the imper- 
fection of foreign police, and remand him to a country whose 
relations to him were only local and temporary? Tas he not 
aright of asylum, and, above all, on his own native soil ¢ 

Something like this will be urged in favor of adhering pretty 
strictly to the ¢erritorial application of law, and against what 
may be called the personal principle, that is, against the doc- 
trine that the law of a State ought to control the actions of a 
subject during his foreign residence, on the ground of his close 
personal connection with his country. And when the many 
inconveniences which would arise from any other than the ter- 
ritorial principle—the want of evidence, the need of increased po- 
lice, the danger of collision with foreign jurisdictions and the like, 
are taken into view, it must be confessed that the advocates of 
this side have a strong case. 

This side is taken, with more or less strictness, by a consid- 
erable number of writers on international and on criminal law. 
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Thus Heffter in his work on criminal law lays it down that no 
single State has the vocation to attempt to realize justice all 
over the world. Its means for doing this are insufficient. It 
cannot require that its opinions as to what is just shall be ac- 
cepted outside of its own limits. Only within its territory can 
its jurisdiction be exercised. It can, for instance, punish only 
where it can impose obligations, and this is the case only as 
far as its own subjects are concerned. Another writer on 
criminal law, Késtlin, expresses himself to the effect that the 
specific functions of States are essentially territorial, and that 
in the’ two-fold sense, that they have exclusive control within 
their own territory, and no control beyond it. In the punish- 
ment of an offense committed beyond its borders a State would 
encroach on the rights of another. A native-born person ean- 
not be punished at home for a wrong done abroad, nor a for- 
eigner be punished abroad for a wrong done at home. And to 
cite but one opinion more,—Mittermaier, a leading living jurist 
of Germany, lays it down that the State has no universal care 
over the interests of justice. All that can be required of it is 
extradition of foreigners under certain circumstances, and pun- 
ishment of “inlanders.” These citations are from Mohl, whom 
we shall use freely without further acknowledgment. 

Grotius stands at the head of the line of writers on the law 
of nations. His well known opinions were wholly opposed to 
such narrow limits of state action. He goes to the dangerous 
extent of allowing the heads of nations to interfere in foreign 
affairs for the purpose of punishing injustice. In regard to the 
surrendry of fugitive criminals his doctrine is, that “ since 
States have the right of punishing offenses which affect their 
honor or security, no foreign State ought to protect a fugitive 
who has been guilty of such an offense. But as it is not usual 
or convenient to allow any foreign power to enter the territory 
of a State with an armed force in order to seize an offender, the 
State in which he has taken refuge should either punish or sur- 
render him, or at least compel him to leave the country.” This, 
it seems, he regards as an obligation which cannot be neglected 
without injury to other nations. Few would agree with Gro- 
tius in this, and Mr. Wildman protests energetically against 
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putting extradition on the ground of right. Most other writers 
on international law take similar views. Heffter, in his “ Vélk- 
errecht,” takes the same ground which we have quoted him as 
advocating in his “ criminal Jaw.” Oppenheim goes so far as to 
say that all a State’s office is self-protection, and of course ad- 
vocates the strictest territoriality of penal law. Story takes 
much the same ground, that the punishing power is confined 
within the limits of the State and to offenses there committed. 
The late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis has written a book “ on for- 
eign jurisdiction and the extradition of criminals,” in order to 
make this point good. Wheaton and Phillimore, however, 
widen the sphere of the State by embracing subjects wherever 
they commit crimes within its jurisdiction. The former con- 
siders the judicial power of every independent State to extend 
to all acts forbidden by its laws, whether taking place at home 
or abroad, and remarks that the principle of law, which consid- 
ers “ criminal offenses to be altogether local, and to be justifi- 
able only by the courts of that country where the offense is 
committed,” is peculiar to the jurisprudence of Great Britain 
and the United States. Phillimore says that the strict rule of 
international law undoubtedly is, that a State can only punish 
for offenses committed within the limits of its territory: this is 
at least, he adds, “ the natural and just consequence of the ter- 
ritorial principle.” It is, however, he goes on to say, a pretty 
general maxim of European law that offenses against their own 
country, committed by citizens in a foreign land, are punisha- 
ble by their own country, when they return within its own 
confines. But the law of the foreign country can punish them 
also, especially if their offense has heen of a private character. 
In case of a public character, a double offense is committed 5 
one against the State of which the offender is a subject, another 
against the general law of the land within which the offense is 
devised and perpetuated. Whether his own State will punish 
him the second time for the same offense is not a question of 
international but rather of public law.* 





* Grotius, lib. 2, 21, $4. Wildman, 1, 59. Wheaton, part 11, chap, 2, § 13. Phil- 
limore, 1, 355. 
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From the opinions of publicists we turn to the practice of 
nations. All Christian nations agree in these points, that 
every State has a right to prevent or to punish offenses against 
itself or its subjects, whether committed by subjects or by resi- 
dent foreigners, and that it is authorized and bound to punish 
crimes committed within its borders against foreign States or 
their subjects. Yet even in regard to this last point, the views 
of States are not quite uniform. England punishes such crimes 
against foreign States rather as disturbances of international 
relations than as violations of right. But beyond this there is 
little agreement. rst, on the question whether a subject 
can be punished for crimes committed abroad, England and 
our country take the negative side, not without some excep- 
tions, indeed, but strictly enough to show that it is a principle 
of our criminal law. The United States go so far, it is believed, 
as to carry the same rule into the relations between the States 
of the Union. France adopts the same rule, but makes the 
important exceptions of subjecting to her own law certain for- 
eign crimes of her subjects which touch the public welfare, and 
of allowing the use of her courts to injured private Frenchmen, 
when crimes (‘ crimes, not ‘ delits’) have been committed 
against them out of the land by Frenchmen who have returned 
to France. At the opposite extreme from these stands another 
group of States, comprising the great majority of the German 
powers, Naples, Portugal, Russia, Norway, and a number of 
the Swiss cantons. These States punish every foreign crime of 
a subject, whether directed towards themselves or their subjects 
or foreigners. But in so doing they follow their own definition 
of crimes and offenses, and not those which prevail in the coun- 
try where the offender resided. Thus when an action is made 
penal by foreign law and not by their own, they will naturally 
allow no complaint to be brought before their courts. Besides 
these extreme groups there are other less important States 
which make more or less of a compromise between the opposite 
views, mentioned above, and may here be passed over in silence. 

Secondly, cases occur where foreigners in foreign territory 
commit wrongs against a State or its subjects, and afterwards 
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come within its boundaries. Here again great differences ex- 
ist. Our English and American law is disinclined to notice these 
cases, but gives such persons, like other foreigners, a free right 
of asylum. <A large number of States, among them Russia and 
many or most of these composing the Germanic body, go to 
the opposite extreme: they have no hesitation in punishing 
according to their own laws foreign offenders against them- 
selves or their subjects, if they can catch them within their 
confines. France again takes no notice of wrongs done by for- 
eigners abroad to individual Frenchmen, but makes such for- 
eigners punishable for the same offenses for which Frenchmen 
residing abroad are called to account. 

A third, and far less important case, is that of foreigners 
committing wrongs in a foreign land against foreign States or 
individuals. Most States take no notice of such crimes, as be- 
ing beyond their province. A few, however, as Austria, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, reach even this remote point of justice with 
their laws, either giving up the offender, if required, or banish- 
ing him, or, as is the case with Austria, punishing him, unless 
he is handed over to the operation of foreign justice. 

When to what has been said we add that modern publicists 
place extradition on the basis of comity rather than of obliga- 
tion, and that nations by their varying treaties concerning the 
delivery of fugitives from justice admit that they have reached 
no settled convictions in that matter, and cannot demand such 
delivery as a right, we shall have given an imperfect, it is 
true, but for our purposes sufficient, sketch of the views and 
practice which prevail in relation to the treatment of crimes 
committed beyond the limits of the injured party. 

From this survey of one part of the subject, and of one in 
which nations might be expected to establish a common prac- 
tice without great difficulty, it is evident that there is no one 
ground either of theory or of positive law, upon which they 
stand. In the development of a law between independent sov- 
ereignties it is natural that this should happen, for each start 
from a state of comparative isolation, with conceptions of jus- 
tice already formed, and with suspicions of attacks upon its in- 
dependence. The friction and intercourse of ages afterwards 
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is needed, to bring the views of States together, and to educate 
their sense of right up to a high moral standard. In part, such 
is the nature of man that intercourse between States begins 
and goes forward upon a calculation of advantages. There is 
at first scarcely any sense of justice except that manifested by 
the assertion of claims against other States, there is still less of 
a spirit of brotherhood, there is no conception of any duty of 
doing good to others ; and the oldtype of nations is represented 
by Japan, which wants no dealings with the world, and regards 
the admission of foreigners into its territory or ports, as : 
favor to mankind, for which no sufficient return is received. 

It is not strange that with such a genesis of law and of rela- 
tions between independent States, the moral and humane side 
of international law should fall behind the jural, or that which 
concerns itself with strict justice. But by and by it begins to 
be felt that the world, or at least a large circle of nations on its 
surface, form one whole; at the same time religion may be 
elevating the sense of justice and of humanity ; and enlightened 
interest discovers that what is right is useful, and that what is 
useful for both parties is very generally right. At this time 
law becomes capable of improvement, and even private persons 
may, without charge of officiousness, thrust their views of right 
on the public, in the hope that some fruit will grow up from 
the free discussion of the principles upon which the intercourse 
of States onght to be conducted. 

In such a spirit we proceed to lay down certain propositions 
which bear on the part to be taken by separate States in the 
maintenance of general justice. 

1. Every moral being, and much more every collection of 
such beings called a State, which is founded and grounded on 
ideas of immutable justice, is bound not only to act justly and 
righteously, but to hate injustice wherever it is manifest, to sym- 
pathize with justice and to endeavor to support it, so far as is 
consistent with the definite sphere and special duties assigned 
to each individual and nation in the world. This proposition 
will, no doubt, be regarded by many as unmeaning, by many 
again as meaning too much. We will however make no unfair 
use of it, and simply remark here that it is verified by the con- 
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duct of nations, where they go beyond their definite sphere in 
order to put an end to gross injustice. England helped the Low 
Countries in their rising against Philip of Spain, and no one 
blames her for it. Cromwell interposed to put down the per- 
secution of the Waldenses in Savoy, and most righteously. The 
great powers of Europe delivered Greece from the yoke of des- 
potical Mohammedans, and the calmest, most judicial writers, 
such as Wheaton, praise them for the act. Nor can it be 
doubted, if some great barbarity, as for instance that of whole- 
sale court-murder, were perpetrated by Russia against rebel- 
lious Poles, or by the United States again rebels in the seceding 
portion of this country, that it would be the impulse and the 
duty of civilized governments not only to protest against such 
conduct, but to prevent it from going on by any means within 
their power. The conclusion is that if this may happen beyond 
the definite sphere of state action, it may much more naturally 
happen on those confines where the functions of two States 
meet, or where ‘two sovereignties must concur in order to se- 
cure and realize justice. 

2. The strict territorial principle cannot be maintained in an 
advanced age of the world ; it is in fact departed from by those 
nations to whose laws and institutions it gives color; and it 
has, as an absolute, unchangeable principle, no rational ground 
of support. 

Here are three distinct assertions, which need to be made 
good. <As for the first, it is enough to appeal to well known 
matters of fact. There are modifications of state law occa- 
sioned by the concurrence or conflict of foreign laws. The 
whole branch of private international law is of this description, 
Nations in a thousand cases, touching the personal status, or 


contract obligations, or the family obligations, do undertake to 


enforce foreign law through their courts of justice, and this 
great branch of law has grown up in the first instance, not 
through treaty stipulations, but by the actions of courts, first 
in neighboring States, and then, as intercourse widened, in 
all the countries of the Christian world, however separated by 
land or sea. This is, in fact, a fine illustration of what must 
happen, as the parts of the world come to know one another, 
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and to find out that justice will be wronged by adhering rigidly 
to the lex fort. Nor is it of any use to allege that this is a re- 
sult of international comity. Granting this to be so for the 
moment, yet the fact remains that in certain cases nations 
waive the application of their own law, and adopt that of a for. 
eign territory. 

The practice of extradition is another fact which shows that 
close intercourse between nations will lead them to aid in the 
execution of each other’s law. It is true that all this is ar- 
ranged by previous treaty, and this of itself proves that it can- 
not be demanded as a strict right, the refusal of which would 
be a ground of complaint or even of war. But it is true also 
that nations thereby admit that it is right and proper to assisi 
foreign justice. Nor could this admission be more entire, if a 
State, instead of delivering up the fugitive, judged him by the 
law of his own country. 

But in the second place, even those nations which carry the 
territorial principle farthest are obliged in certain cases to de- 
part from it, and thus admit that it will not cover all the cases 
that arise in the intercourse of the world. No countries are 
more attached to this principle than England and the United 
States: let us look at some of the cases, in which they are 
obliged to resort to a different principle in their legislation. 

They both, like the rest of their circle of nations, exercise 
jurisdiction on the high sea over vessels partaking of their 
nationality. It will be at once said here, as has often been 
said, that such vessels are territory; but this is a legal fiction, 
of use to defend a certain theory of neutral rights, but irrecon- 
cilable with fact. How can that be territory on the high sea, 
which becomes amenable to foreign law in a foreign port? The 
truth is that the ship, when it has a crew on board, is territory 
for certain purposes, and against the aggressions of other States, 
and, what is more important, that the crew are under the laws 
of their own country, where no other law exists. In other 
words, a new principle is here applied,—that the law of their 
own home goes with them, whenever no other law holds sway; 
otherwise men would be without a law, and crime on the high 
seas would have impunity. 
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And again, in those arrangements where a foreign law is 
superseded within its own territory by their law, 7. ¢. in all cases 
where the rule of exterritoriality applies, they set aside the 
principle in question. They have adopted this rule by treaty 
with many nations which are not governed by our views of 
justice, as Japan, China, Muscat, and Turkey, on the ground 
that justice would not be done if the native courts were to try 
offenders from countries so different in their civilization. They 
claim thus that the principle of territoriality be broken, when- 
ever their relations with certain parts of the world demand it. 
And in that other kind of exterritoriality which is given to 
ambassadors and public vessels by the law of nations, both 
nations grant this right to foreign envoys, as well as claim it 
for their own abroad. What is this but a confession that the 
law of the territory must be silent in certain cases? And in 
private international law, or the “ conflict of laws,” the same 
confession is made. 

So also, if we come to certain particular crimes, botli nations 
have to punish them, although committed beyond their own 
limits. Our laws concerning the slave-trade make that crime 
piracy, not only when taking place on our own vessels, but 
also where foreign vessels are the scene of the offense. In like 
manner England punishes high treason against Great Britain, 
when committed by her citizens abroad ; as well as murder, 
homicide, and bigamy, and certain crimes committed in barbar- 
ous countries. The last above all most righteously, but incon- 
sistently with the principle. 

But in the third place, if we look at the reason of the thing 
we shall find that this principle, although of wide application, 
isnot for all the exigencies of justice sufficient, nor the only 
principle that justice demands. In a time of no travel and 
commerce, when the nations are separated by insurmountable 
walls, the lew Joci may be the supreme and sole monarch within 
its sphere, and powerless beyond it; but the close intercourse 
of modern life, the mingling together of men of various nation- 
alities, the rapid passage from one side of the world to another, 
the greater interdependence of nations,—these and kindred 


causes make the strict and exclusive control of the law of the 
VOL. XXIII. 10 
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territory seem narrow, and lead the minds of just men to mod- 
ifications of a system, whose narrowness has now become 
apparent. As soon as intercourse began to be close among 
the countries of continental Europe, and especially between 
the members of the Germanic body, Holland, and France, the 
System of private international law grew up, as we have said, un- 
der the fostering care of the courts. It had become a necessity, 
and this made it a duty. The good of the nations between 
whom it began required it, and this they were the first to perceive. 
Although of voluntary origin, and gradual, and_ hitherto 
imperfect, it is as truly a normal development from social prin- 
ciples as any form of government, or as the provisions of any 
treaty. 

We say then that the fact now so general of waiving the 
application of the lex loci, proves the duty of so doing. This 
is as much a duty as intercourse itself. If it be dictated bya 
view of the advantages which are looked for by the nation 
which thus abridges its own sovereignty, the same may be 
Said of many of the engagements into which nations enter. 
They are selfish in their treaties, but their selfishness is on the 
side of justice, instead of being opposed to it. 

But the principle which we have once before just alluded to 
deserves mention here: namely, that man must always be un- 
der law; hence, wherever no law exists, he must carry with 
him the law of his country, as far as it can be applied, and 
wherever no law derived from Christian morality exists, he 
ought to be under the control of Christian law. This principle 
applies to ail offenses committed upon ship-board, (for it is 
with penal law chiefly that we concern ourselves here,) to the 
residents in savage countries, and to such as do business in 
half-civilized lands, where the institutions differ greatly from 
those of the Christian world. The extension of law beyond its 
local bounds to those whom no other law can reach, is not only 
for the peace of the world, but is also required by the very 
essence of justice, and by the tie binding the citizen to the 
State. If he is.under no law, he can claim no protection, An 
exlex, or outlaw, is at the mercy of those who come near him; 
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law has nothing more to do with him, unless, alien as he has 
become, he treads upon the soil where law must reiyn. 

The relation of the citizen to the country is too little thought 
of in these days of emigration, of domicil, and of speedy natu- 
ralization. It is evident, however, that no State is bound un- 
der all circumstances to allow its inhabitants to emigrate ; still 
less is every State bound to receive all new comers into the 
territory without discrimination or condition ; nay, the obliga- 
tion is just the opposite,—the good of the State requires that 
some be excluded, and others subject to a term of probation. 
This lays a natural foundation for one of the kinds of help 
which nations can afford to one another. If it is not for the 
advantage of the United States to receive persons who flee from 
justice at home, there wiil be no unwillingness to part with them ; 
and if these runaways have no claim to protection, and their 
country ought to enforce its law in their case, the duty of ex. 
tradition is evident. 

3. But the justice which nations are bound to aid through 
the world is not justice in the shape of the dew loci, but justice, 
as they severally apprehend it to be ; it is not law, but subjective 
justice. The views of nations in regard to the duties of citizens 
and the expedience of law vary endlessly, even when they par- 
take of the same civilization. They cannot be expected to 
support the absurd or oppressive laws of other territories, nor 
to adopt the principles of justice according to which other 
States legislate, but their own views of what is just and right 

“must be their guide. This is not only a good ethical rule, but 
is freely admitted in practice. We give two illustrations. It 
isa generally admitted provision of private international law 
that the status of the person in his domicil is to govern the 
decisions of foreign courts whenever that question comes before 
them. Now it might seem from this that the status of a per- 
son, who left his domicil as a slave, would rule in a foreign 
court, where an action was brought against him by his master. 
But all Europe and our Northern States, (so far as the Consti- 
tution has not interposed), have maintained that slavery is un- 
just and unnatural, that therefore it is local, and the slave, 

beyond the lew loci, regains the rights of a man. In other 
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words, they all refuse to let the loca! law in this case have any 
force, because it contradicts their sense of right. And the like 
is true of bigamy and polygamy, and in several other cases. 

The other illustration is drawn from the practice of extra- 
dition. Most nations except the political offender from the 
operation of laws or treaties which remand other accused per- 
sons to their domestic conrts. But why is he excepted? 
Not because political machinations are always innocent, nor 
because one nation wishes to promote designs against the 
peace of another; but because, in political trials, where the 
offended party is both accuser and judge, the conviction is apt 
to be unjust, and the penalty severe, and because the exile may 
have been engaged in a righteous work. 


“XN. Hence it follows, that the help extended to foreign justice 


must be determined by treaty. It is not stricté juris, although 
required by proper views of duty. It must be defined by the 
parties, and until such definition is made, there is no ground 
of complaint on either side. 

4, The limits to such help are given in the sovereignty of 
States. No State can demand to have a part in maintaining 
justice upon foreign soil, still less may it execute justice there, 
when not invited. It may offer its assistance, in all cases leav- 
ing the right of rejection and of acceptance to the other party. 

Still, it ought to be observed, that the strictest conception 
of sovereignty is not that to which a nation ought to adhere, 
as if its safety and dignity lay there: quite the contrary,—the 
more civilized a nation is, the more will it abandon the savage 
idea of atomic separation from the rest of the world. Every 
treaty abridges the power of sovereignty by a voluntary re- 
nunciation of power for the time, or for all time. The sove- 
reignty is exerci:ed at the time of entering into the brother- 
hood of nations, and at the time of making every special 
treaty. After that, it cannot be revoked, and even on supposi- 
tion that all treaties between a State and the rest of the world 
have expired, it is no longer at liberty to retire into a state of 
isolation. Other States have now, by usage, acquired rights of 
intercourse, which they may enforce even by war. Sovereignty 
spends itself in settling the terms of intercourse, and has no 
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power to revoke what has been once conceded, whether by 
stipulation or by custom. 

We are now prepared to look at some of the duties of States 
which relate to the maintenance of foreign justice and the pre- 
vention of wrongs committed against any State by the subjects 
of another. We have said next te nothing hitherto on the 
duty of preventive justice. Nor is it necessary to say more 
than a word in this place, for such justice, where it can be 
exercised within the specific sphere of state action, is es im- 
portant and as obligatory as that of helping to punish actual 
wrongs, and being exercised within the limits of the coépera- 
tive State, may be safer and more easily managed than jus- 
tice of :: penal description. 

1. Ore of the means by which the justice of foreign States 
is maintiined, is the respect paid to their laws in certain cases 
outside of their jurisdiction, or the substitution of an external 
law for the Zew loct on special grounds. After the references 
in the earlier parts of this Article to private international law, 
we need add little in this place. This preference of foreign 
to domestic law has been ascrihed to comity, and, in a certain 
sense, this is true ; the State is under no constraint in granting 
such favors, which have their source not in strict obligation 
but in free concession. And yet they would not be allowed, 
had not the courts become convinced that justice is in this way 
better secured,—in short, that the law of the place had failed 
to apply in certain cases the proper remedies. As soon as a 
nation or its courts have found this out, a sense of duty re- 
quires that they adopt that law which is the best for the case 
and the class of cases. 

2. All exterritorial jurisdiction, and all exemption from for- 
eign jurisdiction, are to be explained in the same way. They 
are expedients for the furtherance of justice, proceeding origi- 
nally from the free consent of the party concerned, but oblig- 
atory because justice cannot go on without them. The rights 
which ambassadors enjoy in a foreign land are defensible not 
on the ground that it is undignified for the representative of 
one State to be subject to the law of another, but because he 
could not be independent and free in his actions, if he were re- 
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stricted by the law of the place where he exercises his fune- 
tions; and the courts, which Christian nations are permitted to 
hold in the territories of various eastern nations, have grown 
into being through the fear that the native courts would depart 
widely from Christian views of justice. All such privileges 
are naturally: reciprocal, but as these eastern nations have been 
chiefly passive in their intercourse with Europe and America, 
they have never had occasion to demand the same privileges for 
their subjects in return. 

8. Extradition is, in a still higher sense, a way of assisting 
the cause of general justice. When a fugitive from justice 
escapes into a foreign land, there are three ways of dealing 
with him. Me may enjoy the right of asylum, without enquiry 
into his case; or be brought before the courts of the territory; 
or be sent back for trial to his own country. Few States now 
would think of adopting the first of these methods, for it 
would fill the foreign territory with rogues, and the right of 
asylum is not of an absolute character. The plan of trying 
the criminal by the courts of the State where he has founda 
refuge, has its advantages in this, that he is more sure of an 
impartial court, and is exempted from the necessity of return- 
ing to a country which he may have innocently left; but the 
far greater advantage is secured by extradition of having the 
criminal where the witnesses can be easily gathered. In fact, 
so great would be the expense of sending witnesses to a remote 
land,—across the ocean, for instance,—so great the hardship to 
them of such a loss of time and risk of life, that the practice 
of extradition is nearly universal, and the practice of trying 
fugitives abroad by the law of the place of their sojourn is 
only conceivable where States are near one another. 

Extradition is in itself a way of aiding justice beyond our 
own bounds; and however nations may have favored it because 
it enabled them to lengthen their own arms so as to reach the 
fugitive criminal, or because they did not wish to harbor all 
offenders against law within their borders, the true ground for 
defending it is that it is a means of securing justice through- 
out the world, of helping to put down crime when the criminal 
comes wnder the power of another government, which 
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mustsympathize in the exercise of justice, and which, although 
not injured by the offense, takes the part of law and order. 

The limitations of extradition, as it is practiced in most 
States, have already been referred to. For special reasons 
political fugitives are exempted from the operation of the 
rule, and are seldom included in treaties. Generally it is 
only heavier crimes against the person and against commercial 
morality to which extradition relates. The lighter delicts are 
passed over. Yet the rules of the present day may be much 
changed at some future time. It is possible, when all govern- 
ments shall have become just and beneficent, that even politi- 
cal crimes—if any such there shall be—will not be looked on 
with the indulgence they receive now. At that day a political 
revolutionist will be regarded as a disturber of the peace of the 
world, as an enemy of justice, whom it is right to send back 
for trial to the place of his crime. 

4. A point not often discussed is, whether a State is in any 
manner bound to uphold the revenue laws of another, espe- 
cially whether it is bound to endeavor to keep its subjects from 
smuggling. The common feeling has been that this is an 
affair between the smuggler and the officer of customs; that 
the smuggler is engaged in trade useful to his country, and if 
he is willing to run the risk, is more worthy of praise for 
his spirit and craft than of blame for his violation of foreign 
law. Trading nations, again, regard foreign tariffs, even when 
fair towards all the world, as evidences of hostility to them- 
selves, so that any assault on the revenue laws of another land 
is patriotic and calls for sympathy. Hence, unless where : 
tariff system established by treaty has provided for the repres- 
sion of it by the parties concerned, smuggling has gone un- 
punished. Nor have respectable merchants felt ashamed to 
partake in such adventures. 

M. Mohl gives a paragraph to this matter, and decides that 
as foreign tariffs are often unreasonable, and must be regarded 
as such by nations who are injured by them, these nations 
cannot be expected to give them their protection, but must 
take a neutral attitude. We admit the justice of these re- 
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marks: the case is parallel to that of political fugitives. But 
suppose that revenue laws are admitted to be fair and right in 
their operation. It now becomes, we think, a duty of a State 
to keep its subjects, as far as possible, from smuggling,—not in- 
deed by an expensive police scouring the seas, but by less 
troublesome methods, such as demanding bonds from export: 
ers, with forfeiture if they engage in an unlawful trade. Nor 
would this fail of inculeating the principles of commercial 
morality which are feeble even in most Christian nations, 
There are men in fair standing who will cheat the custom- 
house when they can do this with impunity. There are for- 
eign merchants, especially, who feel no scruple about violating 
the laws of the country where they live, as if they were not 
as truly bound to obey them as the native born citizen. There 
are many more who would laugh at the idea of being held by 
foreign laws of trade, who will smuggle opium into China, and 
then, wiping their mouth, will say, “I have done no wicked- 
ness.” Such men are encouraged by the low tone of morality 
in the intercourse of States, and would learn to take higher 
ground if States themselves set the example. 

5. We come next to a somewhat analogous case. What 
attitude ought to be taken by States towards contraband trade 
carried on by their citizens, or, more generally, towards unlaw- 
ful trade proceeding from their ports, in time of war? 

It is admitted on all hands, that such proceedings as the 
conveyance of contraband and attempts to enter a blockaded 
port, being an identification of one’s interests with those of a 
belligerent, are violations of neutrality, and therefore wrong. 
And it is because they are wrong, that no one complains when 
the cargo, or the ship, or both, according to the circumstances 
of the case, are taken and condemned by the other belligerent. 
But with this it is held, unless treaty may possibly have 
ordained otherwise in a case or two, that the neutral govern- 
ment is passive as to all such trade; it may see and know that 
ships leave its perts laden with munitions of war intended for 
a belligerent, but it is not bound to prevent, nay, may have no 
authority to prevent, such a trade. The means of carrying on 
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war for an indefinite period may all be furnished by neutral 
merchants ; thousands of lives may be sacrificed to the spirit 
of gain which supplies both parties alike with the instruments 
of death, if wanted ; the traffic is admitted to be a violation 
of neutrality; and yet merchants, in neutral ports, engage in 
it without scruple, and would probably ridicule a man who 
should contend that it was against the rules of morality and 
ought to be abandoned. 

Still further, the theory of contraband seems to be framed 
on purpose to prevent any public interference. The doctrine 
is that the contraband trade begins when the ship leaves the 
country. The buying, chartering a ship for this purpose, 
lading, weighing anchor, are all innocent. It is only when 
the vessel reaches the high sea and turns its prow towards a 
certain point of compass, that the violation of neutrality 
commences. Until then there is no responsibitity for its move- 
ments, for it commits no crime. Afterwards, it has passed be- 
yond the operations of territorial law and the belligerents 
must look out for themselves. It is as if a thief could not 
lawfully be arrested when he was in a house, but when he had 
taken leg-bail, a set of policemen who had no right to enter the 
dwelling, must be summoned to catch him. If you add to 
all this that the merchant vessels of the belligerents are gen- 
erally allowed to procure munitions of war in neutral ports, 
you have a law of nations framed in the interest of commer- 
cial States which deal in contraband articles,—a law so con- 
trived as to make a confessedly unlawful trade as safe as 
possible. 

What is to be said of all this? Has the neutral government 
no duty, according to the right view of justice, save that of 
preserving the neutrality of the State itself? May the private 
man be left to do as he pleases ? 

It will not be thought presumptuous, we hope, if we affirm 
that the law of nations leaves things here on a false ground, 
It seeks to secure neutral States against beirig entangled in 
foreign wars, but leaves private persons free to light the fires 
which their country may not endeavor to put out. It shows 
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no regard to general justice or the general welfare of States, 
but allows neutrals to make the most out of war that is possi- 
ble. 
But what is right and just in this case? We shall not be 
regarded as going very far when we say that the sale of muni- 
tions of war to a belligerent within the territory of a neutral 
ought to be prohibited. Such prohibition is more or less the 
practice at present; it is advocated by eminent jurists, and 
rests on good grounds of justice ; for neutrality between com- 
batants is justice, and that only is neutrality which consists in 
standing aloof from all the operations of the war, not that 
which renders favors to both belligerents alike. There can 
practically be no equal favors to both parties, and such favors 
only prolong a contest by the help of neutrals, who thus be- 
come belligerents on both sides. Ox this point we cannot for. 
bear quoting the opinion of an eminent English authority, Mr. 
Phillimore, who seems to us to be animated by a sincere love 
of justice.* “If the foundations of international justice have 
been correctly pointed out in a former volume of this work; 
and if it be the true character of a neutral to abstain from 
every act which may better or worsen the condition of a bellig- 
erent, the unlawfulness of any such sale is a necessary conclu 
sion from these premises. Tor what does it matter where the 
neutral supplies one belligerent with the means of attacking 
another? How does the question of locality, according to the 
principles of eternal justice and the reason of the thing, affect 
the advantage to one belligerent, or the injury to the other, ac- 
cruing from this act of the alleged neutral? Is the cannon or 
the sword, or the recruit who is to use them, the less danger- 
ous to the belligerent, because they were purchased or he was 
enlisted within the limits of neutral territory? Surely not. 
Surely, the Zocus in quo is wholly beside the mark ; except, in- 
deed, that the actual conveyance of the weapon or the soldier 
may evidence a bitterer and more decided partiality, a more 
unquestionable and active participation in the war.” 





* International Law, iii. § 230. 
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Let no one say that in these words Phillimore confounds the 
act of the belligerent State, and of the private person within its 
jurisdiction. If an act is hostile by whomsoever committed, 
and can be prevented, the government 1s responsible for it, and 
for its consequences, if occasioned by neglect on the part of the 
public authorities. In the present case there is no special dif- 
ficulty in preventing all such sales within the territory of the 
neutral State, any more than in preventing the belligerents 
from enlisting men there, or in enticing them to go elsewhere for 
the purpose of enlistment. Yet this is prohibited by interna- 
tional and municipal law. Nay, the purchase and exportation 
of munitions of war by such parties is more patent than secret 
agreements between two men within four walls, and far more 
so than lending money to a belligerent, which the English 
courts and ours regard as an invalid contract. There are cer- 
tain manufactories, few in number, where the munitions of war 
are made, and certain ports, few in number, from which they 
are shipped, and certain vessels which can be watched with no 
great expense or addition to the police. We have then a sim- 
ple case of prevention where the ends of neutrality and general 
justice can be without any peculiar difficulty attained. 

Can the exportation and sale abroad by the neutral trader of 
contraband articles at his own risk be put on any different 
ground? We think not; except that it is worse for the peace 
of the world, and puts the neutral dealer in the attitude of 
actively helping the belligerents, while he was only passive 
when they came into his country to buy of him. Will it be 
said that a war between friends ought not to injure the com- 
merce of a third party? Why then make the distinction be- 
tween articles that are contraband and those that are not, 
and with great array of words preach the duty of neutrality? 
Moreover, is it not probable that a war will end sooner, if the 
neutral abstains from helping it on, than if he supplies the par- 
ties or either of them with the materials of fighting? Will it 
be said that sympathies are enlisted with one side rather than 
with the other, and help may be rendered to a weak, oppressed 
nation, which must otherwise succumb? Butif such sympathy 
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may be active, what becomes of the doctrine that a neutral 
must regard a war between its friends as in a certain sense just 
on both sides, because they have conflicting views of justice 
between which there is no court of nations to decide. Or will 
it be said that the violation of neutrality begins on the sea and 
not before? This is however a mere fetch. If the intention of 
the dealer can be made out, he is purposing to do an act in 
violation of neutrality or he is not. If he iz not, let him weigh 
anchor and go where he will. If he is, let him be prevented. 
Will it be said that nothing can prevent merchants and ship 
owners from pursuing a gainful traffic? To us it seems that 
if bonds were given, for example, to double the amount of the 
articles in question, and if you please of the ship, the forfeit- 
ure of so much on detection would check contraband trade 
more than all the risks from belligerent cruisers, which risks 
are paid for by the increased price of those cargoes that escape 
capture. We would not require the neutral to keep watch 
upon the seas, but simply to have an oversight of trade within 
his own territory, which, as we have said, is no onerous task, 

Such action would be comparatively new in the world, and 
doubtlevs the commercial States would refuse to give it their 
assent. But suppose that two measures should take effect at 
once,—the exemption of all innocent ships, to whomsoever be- 
longing, from molestation, and an increase of the penalties 
attached to contraband trade and breaches of blockade. The 
parties actively concerned in such trade, when captured, shall 
be regarded as prisoners of war, unless their innocence can be 
éstablished ; the ship that has the contraband on board shall 
be a lawful prize, as well as the contraband articles them 
selves. This, with the penalty hanging over the exporter’s 
head in the land from which the goods came, would greatly 
lessen that illicit trade, which, in these days of steamboats, is 
so mich easier and less hazardous than formerly. At the same 
time the protection given to all ether trade, by which war 
would be made a state of peace for most vessels, would be too 
solid an advantage not to facilitate the adoption of these more 
rigid rules, if the two arrangements should be accepted or re- 
jected together. 
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We will only add, that to reach such an end, more precise 
definitions of contraband, of blockade, and of attempts to 
break it than now exist, would need to enter into the law of 
nations. 

The opinions of private persons, albeit they hide under the 
mask of the anonymous reviewer who is conceived of as the 
organ of some unknown body, are of small account. It may 
be allowed to us, however, to say that the opinions here ex- 
pressed, touching the duty of neutrals in aid of general justice, 
have been long entertained by us. We are willing to confess, 
however, that we have been strengthened in our views by 
what has happened during the present war. The English are 
now neutrals; we do not blame their merchants for acts 
which our own did not commit in like circumstances, as in the 
contests between Spain and her colonies; nor do we blame 
them for any peculiarly sinful cupidity beyond that of sinners 
in the United States; nor do we blame their courts for decis- 
ions in favor of questionable neutral trade which our courts 
have not often sanctioned. Dut we are taught the immense 
resources of modern commerce, and its fearful power to prolong 
a war which would have been quenched long ago but for such 
help ; and it seems to us as if this war was mainly indebted 
for its tenacity and exhausting power to neutrals and not to 
belligerents. The principal war power now is a neutral 
adhering to the rules of rigid neutrality. Are the rules right ? 
Ought not the law of nations to be reformed? Does not 
general justice require more protection ¢ 

6. We mention, in closing this Article, one more kind of 
aid which nations can give to general justice: we refer to 
assistance rendered by the State itself to foreign nations or 
governments. We refer not to interference in order to pre- 
serve the balance of power, which may be dictated by mere 
self-preservation, but to cases of extreme oppression by a gov- 
ernment on religious or political grounds, and to cases where a 
weaker nation is treated with great injustice by a stronger. 
Such interference is authorized in extreme cases, and will 
amount sometimes to taking part in war. It may be offered, 
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or even obtruded. As for the extremity of the case, of course 
no rules can be laid down, any more than in a case where a 
private person defends another in the street from a drunken or 
malignant assault. Interference of this kind is more disinter- 
ested than any other; it is also more rarely called for, and its 
rarity prevents it from setting a dangerous precedent. The 
Greeks may be rescued from Turkish oppression by force, but 
so righteous an occasion for interference may not occur again 
for ages. 
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Gravenhurst. 


Arrictzr VIIIL—A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
, THORNDALE. 


Gravenhurst; or Thoughts on Good and Evil. By Witu1usM 
Sairn, Author of “ Thorndale,” ete. William Blackwood 
& Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1862. Post 8vo. pp. 356. 


Some of the American readers of “Thorndale” may not 
know that the author has followed it by another work, in some- 
what the same vein or direction of thought. There is this 
striking difference between the two—that the one exhibits the 
Conflict of opinions, without attempting to adjust the strife, while 
the other seeks to bring these opinions to Harmony. The first 
describes with boldness and freshness the various types of opinion 
on the most momentous themes which agitate the minds of 
the thinking men of these times, leaving the reader to his own 
resources in deciding which should prevail—furnishing, at the 
most, only some tentative efforts, outlines, or preliminary 
studies, which fnight aid in a right decision. The second 
furnishes us with a scheme of doctrine which is positively 
enounced as the last word of the author, uttered after much 
reading and thought. The style and manner of the two vol- 
umes are appropriate to the contents of each. The first is 
more dramatic and exciting; the second is more calm and 
judicial. There are in both the same attractive features of 
style and imagery. Both abound in passages of elaborate, 
yet natural description. There breathes in both the same 
genial and tender human sympathies, tempered with calm and 
considerate reflection. In both, there are abstract proposi- 
tions and reasonings, and also animated and well sustained 
conversations, conducted by a few personages who are clearly 
conceived and successfully individualized. ; 

The scene is at Gravenhurst, a retired English village, in 
the description of which the author displays those remarkably 
graphic powers which make his pictures of landscape to stand 
forth from the written page, drawn in outlines so sharp and yet 
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so delicate, and invested with colors so soft and yet so glowing, 
that you can almost behold the scene with the bodily eye. The 
principal characters are these—Mansfield, a retired East Indian 


General ; Ada Newcome, his niece ; and Sanford, who person- , 


ates the author. To these personages of the conversations, 
are now and then introduced the vicar of Gravenhurst, who 
represents the moderate and not unphilosophical defender 
of Christianity, as somewhat modified by modern thinking, and 
not refusing to give an account of itself to earnest inquirers 
after the truth. 

We cannot deny our readers the pleasure of perusing the 


following passage : 


“ Let me stop to observe that if there are moody reasoners who think it fit to 
express nothing but commiseration for the lives of men battered in the business 
and rascality of the world, even these will confess that there is something to ad- 
mire, and a theme for gratulation, in some fair European girl or woman on whom 
has been showered wealth, beauty, and intelligence. When I see, for instance, a 
young English girl, full of grace and full of energy withal, dismount from her 
favorite horse, which she does not quit without a fond and grateful patting of the 
neck, and follow her in imagination into her cheerful drawing-room, more or less 
elegantly furnished, supplied with books of a thoughtful character, which are 
really read, and perhaps with instruments of music that are skillfully played upon, 
I think I have before me one of the most highly-finished, certainly one of the 
most significant, products of our civilization. I suppose that a learned jurist or 
a profound divine would cite themselves, or cite each other, as loftier examples 
of humanity—as higher types of European culture. I must be permitted to de- 
mur. I grant, indeed, that either of them may be a shade wiser than the English 
damsel of nineteen, and many shades more learned; but it is a newer wonder in 
the world that there should be many damsels of nineteen intelligent and wise, 
than that there should be learned lawyers and deep divines. And when I think 
that the mental cultivation has not disturbed one natural grace or one maidenly 
virtue—when I think of the blooming health and exquisite play of every limb 
and feature—the vivid emotions, the keen perception of the beautiful in nature, 
of the generous in character, that distinguish my English girl—I must pronounce 
her altogether the far higher creation. Yes, a greater boast of the age than all 
its chancellors, and even all its bishops ! 

“Such a charming English girl, you would have said, was Ada Newcome. 
There came, however, one bitterness in her lot, which marred the picture I have 
todraw. ¢ 

“T call to mind the first time I saw Ada Newcome. It is now some years ago, 
but I remember it qs vividly as if it were yesterday. She passed me (I was on 
the way to her house) sitting upon her horse. A more light and graceful figure, 
or a better rider, I thought I had never beheld. The slight figure sat balanced so 
perfectly, and swayed so harmoniously with every movement of the high-spirited 
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yet gentle-hearted animal, that you looked on with unalloyed pleasure, and with- 
out one moment’s anxiety for her safety. If her fleet Arabian should give him- 
self to the winds, you felt she would be as safe as if she were one of the winds 
herself. I see her rein up that proud Arabian; I see her dismount at her own 
door ; she caresses the beautiful creature, who bends down his head to meet the 
caressing hand. I perceive his eye brightens as he feels that the eye of his mis- 
tress is on him. It rests on him with something of a tender gratitude, and there 
issome unspoken sadness mingling with her fond caress. She leaves the horse, 
and proceeds to walk up the wide old-fashioned staircase of the ancient family 
house she inhabits. But what is this? What change has come over my beauti- 
fal picture? Can it be the same figure which I saw a moment ago, light and 
buoyant as the air, that I now see dragging itself slowly and painfully up those 
stairs—one hand, sometimes both, clinging to the banisters for aid? Ada is 
lame—the result, I beiieve, of some early accident—hopelessly lame. Well 
might she love that horse! Seated on his back, she flew—no bird of the air 
more graceful; descended to the earth, one limping and disabled limb mars all. 
At each slow step the fair figure drops sideways—is broken—sinks and rises, as 
if each step were a fall and a recovery. The balance is recovered, to be directly 
lost again. She advances up the stairs as children do, putting always the same 
foot foremost, and bringing the other up to it. And when the stairs are accom- 
plished, the level surface that remains to be traversed makes the plunging, broken 
gait still more conspicuous; our lily threatens to snap at every instant.” pp, 
45-49. 


The book is made up of an Introduction, in which the author 
describes his scene, introduces his personages, announces his 
themes, and proposes his method. This is followed by Part I. 
The Exposition: in five chapters, under the following titles— 
Pain and Painful Emotion; Too much Evil; Moral Evil; 
Remediable Evils, or Man Progressive; The Irremediable. 
Part II. Conversations: consists of familiar discussions between 
the dramatis persona, with the following titles or mottoes: 
Inequality of Happiness; Crime and its Punishment; The 
Rationale of Punishment; The Rainbow, or Suffering an 
Element in our Highest Forms of Mental Life; The Develop- 
ment of Iluman Society inseparable from Contest and Divis- 
ion; Explanatory Hints on Several Topics; The Whole 
is One. 

It will be surmised, at once, from these titles, that the 
author has grappled with some of the toughest subjects of 
human speculation, and has ventured, in his way, to give a 
Theodicy or a vindication of the ways of God to man in the 
permission of physical and moral evil. 

VOL, XXIII. 11 
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The theory of the author is peculiar, and though by no 
means novel or original in some of its single ‘features or 
positions, it is worthy of attention from the ingenuity and 
interest with which these features are combined. We turn to 
Chapter ITI. of “ The Exposition” on Moral Evil, and find the 
following ethical definition : “ That which amongst animals, or 
idiots, is mere hurt or injury, becomes moral evil, becomes 
crime or sin, to intelligent man occupigd with the interests of 
society or the presumed judgments of God. Evil, therefore, 
becomes moral evil—how? by the development of human 
reason. And a pleasure-giving act becomes Moral Goodness 
by the same development of intelligence. The intentional 
acts of men become moral evil because they are performed or 
contemplated by beings capable of moral judgments.” This 
doctrine is sufficiently intelligible. The author’s definition of 
moral evil needs no addition to make it clear and explicit. 
The act or intention of causing pain or pleasure which is per- 
formed without intelligence, is simply harmful or wholesome, 
undesirable or desirable. When performed by one who can 
judge of its relations and its tendency, it becomes morally 
good or bad. The differentia is intelligence, which, being 
present, converts natural into moral evil; or, in the author's 
own language, “evil becomes moral evil by the addition of 
these judgments.” 

Observe, here, that the author implies, though he does not 
distinctly assert, that this is the only addition that is required; 
and that no other new element than that of intelligence is 
needed to transform the naturally harmful into the morally 
malicious, or the malevolent. He intends this, however, and 
would not hesitate to affirm it if asked. The reader cannot, 
however, do justice to the author’s view, or enter fully into the 
import of his definition, unless he adverts distinctly to the 
fact that the author is a philosophical necessitarian, and rejects 
entirely the opinion that freedom or the exercise of the will is 
necessary to invest an action with moral quality. Upon the 
back ground of this assumption he projects his entire theory of 
the evolution of moral quality, and of the possibility of moral 
judgments. He does not, indeed, give to this matter of the 
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will any great prominence in the present volume, though he 
discusses it briefly in one of the Conversations. He is too 
earnest and too honest to be guilty of any disguise or any in- 
tended subreption of thought. That he does hold this view, 
however, is necessary to be held distinctly in mind, in order to 
judge of the import and reach of his analysis of moral good 
and evil. Mr. Smith, then, holds that a naturally useful or 
harmful action—meaning by act, of course, a spiritual feeling, 
wish, or desire, and not corporeal exercise only—becomes virtu- 
ous or vicious when performed by a being who can judge of its 
nature. No matter how he comes by the wish or desire, if he 
only has an intellect sufficiently developed to be able to judge 
of certain relations of the wish, the wish or feeling is there- 
by rendered right or wrong. In this opinion, we remark, 
in passing, he has the happiness or the misfortune to agree 
with not a few theologians of the more rigorous type, such as 
teach that sin may pertain to the natural constitution, or pass 
over by inheritance from parent to child, or ancestor to poster- 
ity, or enter into the generic unity of the race to be thence evolv- 
ed under the law of regular development, all agreeing, however, 
with the author of Gravenhurst, that there must be a modicum 
of intelligence to qualify the person to be morally responsible. 
As all these theological philosophers are somehow constrained 
to believe and to admit that the feeling or desire must also, in 
some sense, belong to the person who is intellectually qualified 
to judge of it, so, we observe, that our author, perhaps inad- 
vertently, uses the epithet “intentional” as an attribute or an 
accompaniment of the acts in question. We submit that 
“intentional” cannot here signify “intelligent ;” but that 
there lies hid beneath, an, as it were, extorted concession, that 
some other relation of the act must be involved than that which 
it holds to the intellect only. Intentional, when used in 
such a connection, seems to us to signify, not merely “ known 
in its real relations,” “rightly judged,” “ intelligently con- 
ceived,” but “indulged notwithstanding it is clearly known,” 
“deliberately chosen,” © voluntarily designed.” In short, we 
think that Mr. Smith’s unconscious language is better than his 
philosophy. This, however, is no unusual phenomenon. 
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But leaving this point, we proceed a pace further and ask, 
or rather Mr. Smith answers, and thus really asks the question for 
us, What is it, that the intelligence judges to be morally good 
or evil,—and how is it that it is qualified to pronounce upon 
the act as right or wrong? We must confess that we were sur- 
prised, if not startled, at his answer: “It is because we have 
to check and regulate both ourselves and each other, that there 
is such a thing as morality at all. No theorem in Euclid is 
more clear than this, that moral good and evil start into exist- 
ence together. Reason and conscience are themselves develop- 
ments from the experience of the good and evil of life. The 
moment reason and conscience are thus developed, good and 
evil have become moral good and moral evil. The creation of 
man as a moral being involves the necessity of moral evil.” 

This Thesis he thus explains, illustrates, and defends. If men 
acted spontaneously from instinct or perfectly balanced passions, 
there would be no room for the development of the moral sen- 
timents. Conscience would be latent and undeveloped. If 
you suppose a race all and each uniformly and energetically 
impelled to act for the best good of the whole, there would be 
no moral approbation, because there would be no law by which 
such perfect conduct could be tried or measured, and in view 
of conformity to which, there might be self-approval. Law 
is elicited by the antagonism of impulse or unbalanced passion 
to the well-being of society. This awakens reaction on the 
part of those offended, which is expressed in the form of 
law enforced by the approbation or disapprobation of others. 
Even should there be irregularity enough to elicit law, and 
then after law were called into being, the passions of men 
were to be calmed by and adjusted to this newly developed 
regulating force, even then there could be no sustained moral 
sentiments and moral judgments ; or in the author’sown words, 
“T am at a loss to conceive how, in such a state of things, 
when all would be equally obedient to the moral law, there 
could be any feeling of merit, any glow of virtue, any praise 
given or received.” In other words, the author must hold that 
not only to the development of moral law, there must be nec- 
essarily moral evil, but in order to its perfection there must 
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be the repetition of various forms of moral evil so as to call out 
the reprobation of law in that variety, which is necessary to 
make the law complete. So also in order to sustain the moral 
code, in distinct recognition and active force, there must be the 
constant recurrence of offenses against it. In this way it is that 
the author seeks to make good his paradox that “ the creation 
of man as a moral being involves the necessity of moral evil.” 
We do not care to examine how the author meets the views 
of those who would oppose his own by another ethical theory, 
or who ask how God can “ punish moral evil if he created it.” 
It may be that he successfully sets aside all the theories and objec- 
tions of others which he brings into the field, particularly if his 
version of these theories and objections is to be accepted as 
precisely just. We prefer to call attention to the defects of his 
own theory. Its first defect is that it leaves out of view the 
Will as the ground of moral responsibility. A better psychol- 
ogy would have furnished the materials for a more profound 
and accurate ethical analysis. An “ intentional” act is more 
than an act which is simply intelligent. Second: the moral 
code or the moral law, which the author contemplates, is simply 
the code or law which relates to external actions and their relation 
to human welfare. If we ask what we are to do, in order to 
bless mankind, we must learn very largely, we have no objec- 
tion to saying wholly, from experience, what are the consequen- 
ces or tendencies of our doings in respect to human welfare. 
But if we ask what we ought to intend, we may have the means, 
without experience of knowing, that we ought to intend, ¢. e. 
to voluntarily desire their welfare. It is one thing to know 
the superiority of benevolent love to selfish hatred, and quite 
another thing to learn what are the actions, the doings, or even 
the special wishings and desirings to which benevolence and 
love would prompt. The last is taught by experience, and it 
is because it is taught by experience that the moral code is 
continually advancing, and may never be complete. But the 
first of these may not be dependent on experience at all; or if 
80, it is an experience which is purely spiritual and subjective, 
one which is equally within reach of the infant as of the instructed 
sage. Third: the author confounds the occasions under which 
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the attention of the human race is called to moral distinctions 
and made acquainted with moral rules, with the elementary 
constituents into which the rule as objective, and the judgment 
concerning it as subjective, are resolvable. If it be granted that 
in point of fact the infant first learns to apply moral distine- 
tions to itself, on some occasion when it has opposed the wish 
of a parent, yet it by no means follows that the conformity or 
non-conformity of our conduct to the expressed or imagined 
will of others is all that the mind is or might be awakened to 
discern. The oversight in respect to this distinction, commit- 
ted by the author, is the same of which Hobbes, and Locke, 
and Adam Smith, have been guilty in their ethical theories, 
We are surprised that a writer of his penetration, insight, and 
comprehensive knowledge, should not have avoided this error. 
It may not be easy to adjust the proportion which belongs to 
the rational and the experiential, but it certainly is not in 
keeping with the superior gifts and discrimination of the au- 
thor of “ Thorndale,” whoso fully acknowledges this distinction 
in other applications, to lose sight of it wholly, when he is called 
to use it in respect to relations which are so fundamental and 
all important as those of the conscience. 

Besides, there may be other reasons than he seems to have 
considered why in the conduct of man’s history, and in the de- 
velopment of man’s being, the development of the moral judg- 
ments and feelings into actual consciousness and universal ac- 
knowledgment should have been left so largely to these external 
circumstances—why conscience, in the case of so many indi- 
viduals, and of so many communities, should so generally seem 
to be the after-growth of crime and sin, and the moral law, not 
only in its external relations, but even in its spiritual and sub- 
jective application, should have been wrought out by the 
always painful and the sometimes terrific experiments of the 
individual and social evils which have followed transgression. 
The Christian theory of a grand moral economy—embracing 
all the generations of the race, and yet not overlooking a single 
individual—coritemplating the moral recovery of many, through 
appropriate moral and spiritual influences, would, if accepted 
by the author, explain why the moral experiences of men should 
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follow the order which they do, beginning with the outward 
and working inward—beginning with the education of society, 
of the family, and of law, which, by its instruction and disci- 
pline, awakens but does not create the conscience ; stimulates 
to the exercise of the moral nature, but does not thereby furnish 
its constituent elements. 

We have not room to follow out the applications which the 
author makes of his principles to the vindication of the ways 
of God. It is not necessary that we should. If his analysis 
of the prime elements of moral good and evil is fundamentally 
defective, his applications of them cannot but be unsatisfactory 
to the consecutive and consistent thinker. That they are most 
unsatisfactory to the feelings, we need not say. It gives little 
relief to the earnest and troubled inquirer, to be told that in 
bodily pain, in sickness, in sorrow, and in death, there is this, 
and this only “soul of goodness,” that they stimulate to noble 
doing and daring, and that in acting and bearing the soul feeis 
itself to be strong. Still less are we satisfied with the doctrine 
that God must allow sin in order that the conscience may exist 
at all, for the inquiry springs at once to the thoughts, what so 
great good is there in having a conscience at such a price?’ Why 
not endow the race with unconscious natural goodness, if we can 
only be conscious of moral worth by the experience of moral 
guilt? Still less are we satisfied with the theory of Divine 
punishment which does not recognize the prevention of sin as 
its end, but makes it necessary that the Creator should create 
the sin which he punishes, and create it continually in order 
that he may keep alive the moral law, according to which he 
condemns. 

The author has evidently been led to adopt these extraordi- 
nary theories by the reaction of his own mind against the 
very vague and unsatisfying ethical and theological defenses of 
the Christian system which he has happened to encounter. But 
his heart seems to revolt against the logical conclusions to 
which his philosophy seems to impel him. Indeed, if we are 


_ not greatly mistaken, it is this conflict between his better con- 


victions and sympathies on the one hand, and the logical de- 
ductions which he seems compelled to make from his too 
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scanty conceptions and too narrow assumptions—it is the 
presence of this conflict which imparts an almost dramatic in- 
terest to the Conversations which constitute the larger part of 
the volume. In these*Conversations he seems all the while to 
be lingering upon the objections which may be urged against 
his views. He is ever desirous to do full justice to all that 
may be said or suggested in reply, and his own feelings seem 
to cleave to the construction of the topic that is more in har- 
mony with the ordinary faith of men. Hence the eloquence 
with which the pleadings for the old faith are uttered by the 
warm-hearted Ada Newcome, and the apparent candor and 
truthfulness of many of the protestations of the Vicar of Gra- 
venhurst. <A kindly father of another age might say, in a par- 
donable conceit, of these two tendencies, that the philosophy of 
the author was Naomi stoically obeying the voice bidding her 
go back to the desolate mountains of Moab, while his prompt- 
ings to faith were the voice of the reluctant and almost rebel- 
lious Ruth looking with eyes of love and hope toward the 
land of promise and of peace. 

We began this notice of Gravenhurst, thinking to givea 
brief outline of its contents. We have been beguiled into 
these somewhat extended remarks by the interest of its princi- 
pal theme. We cannot describe the interesting discussions, 
with the delightful pictures by which they are relieved, the 
eloquent discoursings which are constantly returning, the appo- 
site illustrations which are so beautifully introduced, and the 
perfect style in which all these beauties are enshrined. To 
attempt to do this without copious extracts would be in vain, 
and for neither description nor extracts have we time or room. 
As we read these pages, we are reminded of a beautiful and 
inviting arbor overhung with a luxuriant vine and fragrant with 
the breath of flowers, decorated so beautifully within and with- 
out that for the leafy luxuriance we cannot see ihe bare and 
deformed structure of feeble scantling over which this covering 
is drawn, and of which it is at once the support and the orna- 
ment. One push of the foot, the withdrawal of a single prop, 
and this stately edifice for shelter and delight, will fall; yet 
still the beauty that made it attractive, in its seeming strength, 
will remain to decorate the prostrate ruin. 
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i ArticLe IX.—A LETTER FROM MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 
t To tae Eprror or tue New ENGLANper. 

ut Sir :—While recognizing the appreciative tone and general 
. candor of the Article in your last number, entitled “ Herbert 
Pe 


Spencer on Ultimate Religious Ideas,” allow me to point out 
P one error of moment which pervades it. The writer correctly 
, represents the leading positions of my argument; but he inad- 
| vertently conveys a wrong impression respecting my tendencies 
and sympathies. 

He says of me—‘ The spirit of his philosophy is evidently 
f that.of the so-called positive method, which has now many par- 
tial disciples, as well as some zealous adherents, among the 
thinkers of England.” Further on, I am tacitly classed with 
“the English admirers and disciples of the great Positivist ; ” 
and it is presently added that “in Mr. Spencer we have an ex- 
ample of a Positivist, who dares not treat the subject 
: of religion with supercilious neglect.” Here, and throughout, 
the implication is, that I am a follower of Comte. This is a 
mistake. That M. Comte has given a general exposition of 
the doctrine and method elaborated by science, and has applied 
to it a name which has obtained a certain currency, is true. 
But it is not true that the holders of this doctrine and follow- 
ers of this method, are disciples of M. Comte. Neither their 
modes of inquiry nor their views concerning human knowledge 
in its nature and limits, are appreciably different from what 
they were before. If they are Positivists, it is in the sense 
that all men of science have been more or less consistently 
Positivists ; and the applicability of M. Comte’s title to them 
no more makes them his disciples, than does its applicability to 
the men of science who lived and died before M. Comte wrote 
make these his disciples. My own attitude towards M. Comte, 
and his partial adherents, has been all along that of antago- 
nism. In an essay on the “ Genesis of Science,” published in 
1854, and re-published with other essays in 1857, I have en- 
deavored to show that his theory of the logical dependence, and 
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historical development of the sciences, is untrue. I have still 
among my papers the memoranda of a second review, (for 
which I failed to obtain a place), the purpose of which was to 
show the untenableness of his theory of intellectual progress, 
The only doctrine of importance in which I agree with him—the 
relativity of all knowledge—is one common to him and sundry 
other thinkers of earlier date ; and even this, I hold in a differ- 
ent sense from that in which he held it. But on all points 
that are distinctive of his philosophy, I differ from him. I deny 
his Hierarchy of the Sciences. I regard his division of intellec 
tual progress into the three phases, theological, metaphysical, 
and positive, as superficial. I reject utterly his Religion of 
Humanity. And his ideal of society I hold in detestation. 
Some of his minor views I accept ; some of his incidental re- 
marks seem to me profound ; but from everything which dis- 
tinguishes Comtism as a system, I dissent entirely. The only 
influence on my own course of thought, which I can trace to 
M. Comte’s writings, is the influence that results from meeting 
with antagonistic opinions definitely expressed. 

Such being my position, you will, I think, see, that by class- 
ing me as a Positivist, and tacitly including me among the 
English admirers and disciples of Comte, your reviewer unin- 
tentionally misrepresents me. I am quite ready to bear the 
odium attaching to opinions which I do hold. But I object to 
have added the odium attaching to opinions which I do not 
hold. If by publishing this letter in your forthcoming Number 
you will allow me to set myself right with the American pub- 
lic on this matter, you will greatly oblige me. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Hersert Spencer. 
Lonvon, November 21, 1863. 


It is fair that we comply with Mr. Spencer’s request; 
and we gladly record his emphatic dissent from some of 
the distinguishing features of M. Comte’s system. In justice 
to the reviewer, however, it should be noticed that those whom 
he classes as English Positivists are said to be “ not generally 
blind adherents ” of M. Comte, and that some of them were 
said to “ follow him afar off.” If there was an apparent impli- 
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eation in the review, that Mr. Spencer is merely “ a follower 
of Comte,” it was certainly unintentional. That he is an in- 
dependent thinker, and that his system differs in several im- 
portant respects from that of the French philosopher, are facts 
too obvious to be overlooked. Not only in the essay alluded 
to, on the “ Genesis of Science,” but in Part II. of the First 
Principles, the elements of a different (and, we think, a better) 
theory of scientific evolution are presented ; and it was one 
purpose of the reviewer to indicate certain other points of dis- 
agreement. In describing “the spirit of his philosophy,” 
therefore, as that of Positivism, this term was used in that 
broad sense which it now so commonly bears, as inclusive of 
opinions and modes of thought differing in various respects, 
but agreeing in the same general attitude towards the objects 
and means of theological inquiry which was assumed by the 
method of M. Comte. Partially to characterize this attitude, 
we may say that it consists in utterly refusing to recog- 
nize, in the supposed marks of design in Nature, anything 
more than conditions of existence under general laws, which 
bind together in one category all the phenomena both of mat- 
ter and of mind, excluding the possibility of spiritual freedom ; 
also, in assuming that the belief in a personal Deity is incon- 
sistent with a scientific state of mind, and must finally be 
abolished by the progress of the intellect. It is true that these 
characteristics were not original in the philosophy of M. Comte ; 
which, however, embodied them so fully as very naturally to 
have given name to that general style of philosophizing to 
which they belong. That it is not the style adopted by “ all 
men of science,” illustrious examples of Theistic and Christian 
naturalists, in our own day, abundantly show. It appears that 
Mr. Spencer regards the theory of the three phases of intellec- 
tual progress as superficial, and that he has criticised it (in an 
unpublished essay) as untenable ; yet his own theory of intel- 
lectual progress, as bearing orrreligious belief, manifestly tends 
to avery similar result. Much more might be said on these 
points; but to proceed farther would lead us into an argu- 
ment rather than an explanation. Since Mr. Spencer objects 
to the title of Positivist, it is certainly proper that it should no 
longer be applied to him. 
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Articte X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Srantey’s Sermons ON THE Biste. Irs Form anp irs Sup 
STANCE.*—These sermons are not inferior in interest and impor. 
tance to any of the works of the author which have been republished 
in this country. We are somewhat surprised that they have not 
been brought within the reach of his numerous admirers on this 
side of the Atlantic. The somewhat long preface does indeed touch 
very significantly upon the doctrines and positions of parties in 
the Church of England, and intimates quite distinctly to which 
side the sympathies of the author incline. On page 81 we find 
also the following: “ Even within our own memory the catastro- 
phe of the disruption of the United States of America was foretold, 
even with the exact date, several years beforehand.” But in spite of 
these unsuitablenesses to our condition and our convictions, the dis- 
courses themselves are admirably adapted to the condition and 
temper of mind of a multitude of ingenious and thoughtful young 
men, who know not what to think of the authority and inspiration 
of the Scriptures amid the din of varying opinions and the noise of 
antagonist partisans. 

The theme of the three discourses is Hebrewi. 1,2. “God 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past un- 
to the fathers, by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by His Son.” It is subdivided as follows: The first discourse 
is devoted to the topic suggested by the words “ at sundry times 
and in divers manners,” and treats of the variety of methods in 
which He has spoken in the Old Testament. The contrast between 
the variety which characterizes the Old Testament Scriptures and 
the dreary and wearying monotony which prevails in the Koran, 
is finely conceived and eloquently illustrated. The fact that we 
have in these Scriptures a Revelation manifestly progressive, is 
also distinctly announced. These important principles are, it is 





* The Bible: Jts Form and its Substance. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford, by Arrnur Penruyn Srantey, D. D., Regius Professor of 
History, and Canon of Christ Church. Oxford, and London: John Henry & 
James Parker, 1863. 8vo. pp. 115. 
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to be confessed, little more than stated ; they are neither so care- 
fully stated, nor so fully defended, nor so watchfully guarded as 
we could desire, or as the vindication of the Old Testament re- 
quires ; but the eloquent assertion of them by the author would of 
itself suffice to relieve the difficulties of many an honest but 
troubled inquirer. 

The second sermon is on “ God spake by the Prophets,” and 

treats of the various functions and the wonderful adaptations of 
the prophetical office. In explaining these he inquires, “‘ What, 
then, is the essence of this prophetic teaching? It may be divided 
into three parts, according to the three famous words of St. 
Bernard—Respice, Aspice, Prospice. The interpretation of the 
divine will respecting the Past, the Present, and the Future.” 
According to this division the prophets are viewed as the Histo- 
rians, the Preachers, and the Seers of the Covenant People. Each 
of these functions is briefly described and well illustrated. 
' The third sermon is on “God hath spoken by his Son,” and the 
theme is “The final Revelation of God is in the person and 
character of Jesus Christ.” This the highest and the most diffi- 
cult of themes proposed by the author, is far from being exhausted, 
It is searcely entered upon before it is abandoned for the conclu- 
sion of the discourse. But the author does not leave it without 
suggesting truths of the profoundest importance to the theology 
of the present day. 

This brochure cannot be considered as a finished or satisfactory 
discussion of some of the most important topics in Christian 
Theology; but as an eloquent vindication of the authority and 
claims of the Scriptures, it is, in our opinion, admirably adapted to 
produce a strong and happy impression upon the educated young 
men of the present day. 


CuristiaANiry THE RELIGION OF Nature.*—The title of these lec- 
tures may startle some of our readers, In former times it might have 
provoked sharp controversy and unrelenting criticism. As used and 
explained by the author, it signifies no more than that the truth which 
Christianity reveals is as old as the Universe, that it did not begin 





* Christianity the Religion of Nature, Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute. By A. P. Peazopy, D.D., LL. D., Preacher to the University and Plum- 
mer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard College. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1864. Royal 12mo. pp. 256. [New Haven: T. H. Pease, Price $1.25.] 
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to be in the counsels or character of God because it has been 
brought to man’s knowledge at a later period in man’s history, 
The title was selected because the author was requested to deliver 
a course of lectures on Natural Religion, and at his own desire 
was permitted to incorporate with it a special argument, showing 
that Christianity harmonizes with the teachings and intimations 
of Nature. This special desire of the author gives additional in- 
‘terest to the discussions contained in the volume, though it inter- 
feres somewhat with the clearness of its divisions, and the orderli- 
ness of its development. 

If we lay aside considerations of this sort, and examine the 
handling of the several topics proposed by the author, we find 
abundant occasion for commendation, 

The first lecture is on Natural and Revealed Religion. We 
quote a few sentences to show the stand-point of the author, and 
the general strain of theological sentiment which pervades the 
volume : 

“We come now to the distinction between natural and revealed religion. 
These terms designate, not different classes of truths, but the different methods in 
which religious truth becomes known to mankind. What is ascertained by the 
unaided exercise of man’s own powers is called natural religion; what is received 
on testimony is called revealed religion. But the latter is no less natural than 
the former. The fatherhood of God, the forgiveness of sins, mediation, atonement, 
retribution, if truths, are truths of Divine and human nature, essential, everlasting 
truths, no less so because unknown, formerly to all, and still to the greater part 
of mankind, than if man were born to the knowledge of them. The Bible, indeed, 
recognizes the validity of this statement. Its Gospel is ‘the everlasting Gospel.’ 
Its promises are ‘the eternal purpose of God.’ Its redemption sacrifice is ‘ the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.’” 

Lecture second contains a very able and well-put argument in 
support of the @ priori probability of a direct Revelation from a 
personal God. For fullness, force, fervency, and beauty, as well as 
for its felicitous adaptation to the audience for whom it was de- 
signed, it deserves the highest praise. The third lecture on Mir- 
acles is clear and outspoken in its vindication of the supernatural 
origin of the Christian miracles, and in the main is successful in 
its exposition of the doctrine of the nature, necessity, and credib'lity 
of miracles in general. Were we disposed to be critical, we should 
both add and subtract somewhat to and from what he says of the 
inviolability of the laws of nature, and of the evidence that they 
may at times be overruled. We think Dr. Peabody too unguarded 
in his assertion, that we know too little of the Universe to be war- 
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ranted in presuming that any of the laws are fixed; and on the 
the other hand a little too unexacting in his views of the character 
of those exigencies, which will justify the belief that these laws 
have in fact been set aside. His handling of the objection of 
Hume does not quite meet the case; not fully satisfying either the 
objections of modern science, nor the requirements of the modern 
theologian. Had Dr. Peabody felt authorized to press into his 
service the length and breadth of his own views as to what Chris- 
tianity is, his argument would in our view have been far more 
successful. It is however so out-spoken and decisive on the prin- 
cipal points, and conducted with so much skiil and felicity, that 
we find no disposition to criticise it minutely. 

Lecture fourth is on the Records of Revelation. Here we might 
find somewhat more to criticise as imperfectly or incautiously sta- 
ted. But yet on the other side we find such reverent treatment of 
the Scriptures, and such devout homage to their worth, that we 
only desire to commend. 

Lectures fifth, sixth, and seventh, on The Love of God, The 
Providence of God in Human Art, The Providence of God in Hu- 
man Society, all treat of themes which are finely adapted to the 
author’s peculiar powers, and in the treatment of which he is uni- 
formly successful by eloquent and beantiful achievement. 

Of Lecture eighth, The Holiness of God—God in Christ—we can 
hardly trust ourselves to speak in a single sentence, not even in a 
single page. It is so excellent, so beautiful, and so true, as far as it 
goes, that we can only express the desire that it went still farther. 

Lectures ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, on Immortality, 
Christian Morality, The Natural Religion of the State, and the 
Sabbath a Law of Natural Religion, fully sustain the interest of the 
reader to the end of the volume, and we close it with the assured 
conviction that the much esteemed and greatly honored author has 
produced « volume that will not suffer by comparison with those 
which have preceded it in the series of “The Lowell Lectures,” 
and is a valuable contribution to the argument for the de- 
fense of Christianity, as Christianity needs to be defended in these 
passing years. 


Renan’s Lire or Curist.*—M. Renan isa man of learning, and 





* The Life of Jesus, By Ennest Renan, Membre de l'Institut, Translated by 
Charles Edwin Wilbour. New York: Carleton, 1864. [New Haven: Judd & 
Clark. Price $1.50.] 
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especially distinguished in Oriental studies. He writes with the 
compression and liveliness of an accomplished Frenchman—with 
a piquancy, indeed, that closely borders on flippancy. Regarding 
the four Gospels as legendary histories,—like the Lives of St. 
Francis—he is left at liberty to take and to reject whatever he 
pleases. He avails himself of this liberty to the full extent, 
throwing out whatever is inconvenient for the web which he sets 
out to weave. But what of the result of his combinations? So 
far from having the character of plausibility, the representation 
he gives of Christ is a medley of incongruities. After reading 
his work, we are utterly unable to frame any consistent conception 
of the personage whom he undertakes to construct fot us by the 
free handling of the sacred documents. So that were we to allow 
his position to be correct as to the unhistorical character of these, 
we could not say very much in praise of M. Renan’s conjectural 
criticism. Moreover, his book abounds in misrepresentations of 
the meaning of New Testament passages. Not unfrequently he 
ascribes to Christ, and the early disciples, doctrines which they 
never held,—for example, the obligation to poverty and celibacy. 
What, we are impelled to ask on laying down this book, is the es- 
sence of Christianity, according to the author? What is there 
substantial and peculiar to this world-conquering religion? The 
lack of any satisfactory answer to these questions is a curious 
weakness of M. Renan’s work. 

Nevertheless, there is not a little of vivid description, which is 
rendered the more life-like from the author’s personal knowledge 
of Palestine, and familiarity with Semitic languages. To one who 
has the leisure and the means to pursue to the end the inquiries 
which are brought forward in this book, it will be profitable. 
But for those who cannot investigate thoroughly these most im- 
portant topics, it will be likely to prove very harmful. 

On a preceding page (pp. 128-9) the reader will find additional re- 
marks on M. Renan’s book; and some of its prominent positions 
we shall take occasion hereafter to canvass. 


Suepp’s History or Curistian Docrrine.*—We have re- 
ceived from Mr. Scribner, Professor Shedd’s Lectures on the “ His- 





* A History of Christian Doctrine. By Wiuu1am G, T. Suepp, D. D, In two 
volumes. New York: Charles Scribner, 1863. [New Haven: Judd & Clark. 
Price $6. ] 
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tory of Christian Doctrine.” This important work is, in respect 
to paper and typography, truly beautiful. Weare obliged to post- 
pone our notice of its contents to our next number. We simply 
call the attention of our readers, at present, to the fact of its ap- 
pearance. 


Patmon1.*—The signification of Palmoni, as rendered in the 
margin of our English Bibles, is the Numberer of Secrets, or the 
Wonderful Numberer. It is therefore appropriately made the 
title of this essay, of which the object is to show that many of 
the numerals of the Scripture have a symbolic signification, and 
that this higher or more spiritual meaning is a decisive proof of 
inspiration. It is divided in three parts. The first is a summary 
of the six epochs and six days of preparation for Christ’s king- 
dom. These epochs are marked by six great events, viz.: the ex- 
pulsion from Eden, which closes a day without limit, and is called 
the Lord’s Day; the second: the Flood, which terminates Adam’s 
day; the third: the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, ending 
Noah’s day; the fourth: the judgment upon Pharaoh, completing 
Abraham’s day; the fifth: the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
captivity, closing the day of Moses; the sixth: the final desolation 
of the temple, the evening of the day of the Prophets and the 
morning of the day of the Son of Man. 

The second part is devoted to the summing up of many of the 
dates and numbers given in the Scriptures, for the purpose of 
showing that these present correspondences and recurring similar- 
ities, such as cannot be accounted for except on the theory of sym- 
bolic and spiritual significance. The third part is given to the 
consideration of some of the so-called sacred numbers, as eight 
and seven, nine and thirteen. We cannot enter into a criticism of 
the views of the author, and must content ourselves with referring 
our readers to the volume, if they desire to investigate the topic 
itself, or to gratify their curiosity in regard to the views of the 
author. 





* Palmoni; or, the Numerals of Scripture a Proof of Inspiration. A Free 
Inquiry. By M. Maman, D. D., St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowery Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the General Theological Seminary. New York: D, Appleton & 
Co., 1868, 12mo. pp.176. [New Haven: Peck, White & Peck. Price $1.] 
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Hopxtns’s Evipences or Curistraniry.*—These lectures by Pres. 
ident Hopkins were reviewed, and in general highly commended 
in the New Englander, for 1846. They have been very favorably 
received by the public, and have been used extensively as a Text 
Book for instruction in our colleges and higher seminaries. In the 
present edition the matter of the original edition is left nearly en- 
tire, some few additions and omissions only having been made, 
The form has been changed by breaking the matter into paragraphs, 
and prefixing to each its proper title or explanatory phrase. 

In this way the usefulness of this well known and excellent vol- 
ume will be increased, and its circulation greatly extended. 


Music or tue Breie.t—In this elaborate work the author ex- 
amines critically every text in the Bible, in its order, from Genesis 
to the Revelation of John, which contains any allusion, even the 
most remote, to music; and gives every necessary explanation. 
His plan embraces, also, a history of music, as it was practised in 
each of the early nations of the world, to the time of the Romans. 
The volume everywhere bears honorable testimony to the dili- 
gence, the critical skill, and the wiwearied enthusiasm of the 
author, in this particular branch of study, and is a valuable con- 
tribution not only to biblical literature, but to that also of the art 
of music itself. The book is beautifully printed and is amply 
illustrated. 


Tne Mercy Seat: or, Tnoveuts on Prayer.{—This is one of 
the most systematic, as well as practical and common sense trea- 
tises on the all-important subject of prayer with which we are ac- 
quainted. It should have the widest circulation by all the chan- 
nels in which standard religious books are distributed. We can- 





* Evidences of Christianity. Lectures before the Lowell Institute, January, 
1844. Revised as a Text Book by Marx Horxrys, D. D., President of Williams 
College. Boston: T. R. Marvin & Son, i863. 12mo. pp. 356. [New Haven: T. I. 
Pease. Price $1.25.] 

+ Music of the Bible: or, Explanatory Notes upon those passages in the Sacred 
Scriptures which relate to music, including a brief view of Hebrew Poetry. By 
Exocu Hurcuinsoy, Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864, 8vo. pp. 513. [New 
Haven: Judd & Clark. Price $2.75.] 

t The Mercy Seat: or, Thoughts on Prayer. By Aveustus C. Tnomrsox, D. D. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1863. 12mo. pp. 345. [New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
Price $1.25.] 
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not, in a short space, give a better idea of the scope of the book, 
and its value, than by transfering to our pages the analysis of its 
contents. 

I. Introductory. 1. Prayer awant; 2. aprivilege. ZZ. Efficacy 
of Prayer. 1. Efficacy defined ; 2. doubts and difficulties ; 3. prayer 
atelegraph. JII. The Being Addressed. 1. God the Son; 2. the 
Holy Spirit. JV. Primary Conditions of Prayer. 1. In the 
name of Christ; 2. union with Christ; 3. office of the Holy 
Spirit; 4. faith and love. V. Method. 1. Address and adoration ; 
2. confession ; 3. thanksgiving ; 4. Hallelujah victories. VZ. Quali- 
ties. 1. Humility and dependence ; 2. right motive ; 3. earnestness ; 
4.constancy; 5. perseverance. VII. Auviliaries to Prayer. 1. 
Devotional culture required ; 2. reading of Scripture; 3. retirement 
and meditation ; 4. devout fasting; 5. devout living. WVIZ7Z. Ad- 
juncts to Prayer. IX. Prayer, Individual and Social. 1. Secret ; 
2.family; 3. social. XY. Seasons of Prayer. 1. Amid trials; 2. 
under bereavement. XJ. Subjects of Prayer. 1. Temporal bless- 
ings; 2. mental aid; 3. the Holy Spirit ; 4. spread of Christianity ; 
5. large requests. NII. Intercessory Prayer. 1. Reasons and bene- 
fits; 2. for believers; 3. for pastors; 4. for children; 5. for col- 
leges; 6. for communities. XJZI. Answers to Prayer. 1. Cer- 
tain; 2. delayed. XIV. Conclusion. 1. Province; 2. future 
achievements. 


Heaven. Heaventy Recoenirion. Heaventy Home.*—The 
author reminds us, in his preface, of a sentiment of Stilling: 
“Blessed are they that are homesick, for they shall get home ;” 
and then adds: “ Nothing can better create, or keep alive, this 
homesickness for heaven, than a vivid representation to our minds 
of celestial treasures and attractions.” Well has Dr. Harbaugh 
succeeded, in the discussions of these three volumes, in presenting 
such views of the realities of the invisible world as to confirm the 
faith and increase the desires of all who look forward to Heaven 
as the home of their friends and their own home. The three sepa- 
rate works have been for some time known and highly valued; 
and now, in this new and elegant uniform edition, we trust they 
will have a still wider circulation. 








* Heaven. 12mo. pp. 296. Heavenly Recognition. 12mo. pp. 288. Heavenly 
Home. By Rev. H. Harsaven, D. D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
1863, 12mo. pp. 365. [New Haven: Judd & Clark. Price $1.25 each.] 
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Tue Wiryess Parers.*—Our first thought, on reading the title. 
page of this somewhat bulky duodecimo, was that it was ill-adapted 
to the American market, as all the papers which it contains havea 
direct reference to the ecclesiastical questions, which were so ear- 
nestly agitated in Scotland before the memorable disruption of 
May, 1843. Or at the best we judged it would prove interesting 
to the few who are devoted to special researches in Ecclesiastical 
History, and delight in recalling the minute details which max, 
up the story of the forgotten and neglected past. As we looked 
through the volume, we were soon attracted by the vivid portrait 
sketches, the masterly discussion of principles, the copious and 
felicitous allusions to English History and Literature, and above 
all by the earnest and elevated piety which breathes in every sen- 
tence and animates every page. The charm of Hugh Miller's 
matchless style is everywhere present, and his buoyant and cheer- 
ful manliness is a perpetual spring of healthful and animating feel- 
ing to the reader. Alas! that the soul which was a fountain of 
delight and vivacity to so many thousand readers, should have 
been shrouded in deepest gloom, before its tragic exit from its 
mortal habitation ! 

The volume opens with the celebrated letter to Lord Brougham, 
which was occasioned by his speech in the House of Lords in 1839, 
containing opinions adverse to the non-intrusion party. The author 
was at that time comparatively unknown to the public. This let- 
ter led at once to his appointment as editor of “* The Witness,” a 
newspaper which was soon to be published in Edinburgh as the 
organ of the Free Church party. The selection of Hugh Miller for 
this place was fortunate for himself, for the cause of the Non-In- 
trusionists, and for “The Witness” itself, which soon came to be 
acknowledged as one of the most powerful and popular newspa 
pers of the United Kingdom. 

The leading articles on the church question which he contributed, 
from the establishment of the paper in 1839, till the disruption in 
1843, follow in chronological order, and constitute a vivid and 





* The Witness Papers. The Headship of Christ and the rights of the Christian 
people; a collection of essays, historical and descriptive sketches, and personal 
portraitures, with the author’s celebrated letter to Lord Brougham. By Hven 
Miter, author of “ Foot-prints of the Creator,” &e, &c. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln, 1863. pp. 502. [New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1.50.] 
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minute interior history of this memorable event of the pres- 
ent century. To our own times and circumstances the principles 
discussed in these papers are by no means inapt, and the discus- 
sions themselves are not inopportune. The conflict which prevailed 
so long in the church of Scotland between the Moderate and the 
Evangelical party, is similar to the strife which in our country 
has been maintained so long between a formalistic Christianity on 
the one hand, and a Christianity which is earnest and spiritual on 
the other. In Scotland it was for the most part a contest between 
parties within the church. In our own country it is more a strife 
between different sects. Just at the present moment we are fallen 
upon the days of “ Moderatism ” and “ Toleration.” This has its 
good and its evil side. It is attended with its advantages and its 
dangers. No better antidote to these dangers could possibly be 
furnished than is contained in the vivid portraitures from the ear- 
lier and later periods of the history of the Scottish church, and the 
earnest protests for evangelical Christianity which these papers 
contain. 

To the editors and conductors of our religious newspapers these 
papers are invaluable, as furnishing a model of what their leading 
articles on questions and principle might and ought to be. It 
would be well for the church and for our country if the articles, in 
these well-nigh omnipotent organs and controllers of opinion, even 
approximated to these masterly papers of Hugh Miller, in the 
mastery over principles, in the copiousness of knowledge, in the 
wealth of illustrations, in the power and felicity of style, and above 
all in his large-hearted charity, united with the earnest and fervid 
assertion of his own convictions and preferences. 


Carnoucrry or tHe New Cuvrcn ann Uncatnoricrry oF 
New Cuvurcumen.*—The title of this little volume indicates its 
character. The writer, Rev. Mr. Barrett, of Orange, New Jersey, 
is well known as the author of several books designed to expound 
and to commend the doctrines of Swedenborg. As the result of 
his own personal experience, among those who profess to be the 
followers of that celebrated teacher, he has now been compelled to 
the unpleasant task of showing that, as a general thing, they have 





* Catholicity of the New Church and Uncatholicity of New Churchmen, By B. 
F, Barrett, author of “ Lectures on the New Dispensation,” “ The Golden Reed,” 
ete., etc. New York: Mason Brothers. 1863. 
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swerved far from the doctrines and principles by which they pro- 
fess to stand. It was never the design of Swedenborg, so Mr. 
Barrett teaches, to establish a new sect, or to arrogate for those 
who should accept his doctrine any exclusive title to the Christian 
name. He had a far higher, nobler purpose. He wished to be 
not a schismatic but a reformer; to be the means of kindling a 
new and higher life within the Church, and not to lead a vain at- 
tempt to found a new denomination which should contain no tares 
among the wheat. This view Mr. Barrett defends by copious ex- 
tracts from the works of Swedenborg himself. It seems to us that 
his argument is a conclusive one to all who reverence those works 
as in any sense authoritative, and it is for such readers that this 
book is especially designed. Certainly his view is one that har- 
monizes best with the sincere and Christian temper which, as all 
confess, pervades the writings of the learned Swede. And it is 
a real satisfaction to discover that so careful and earnest a student 
of them, as Mr. Barrett shows himself, asserts, so positively and 
with such substantial proof, that they are not responsible for the 
narrowness and bitterness and bigotry by which the so-called 
Swedenborgians have been so frequently distinguished. 

It is not pleasant to read the narrative of the experience by 
which Mr. Barrett has been forced to make this protest. It is 
never pleasant to see the pitiable arrogance of a few sectaries who 
declare themselves to be the temple of the Lord, and who make 
all those who differ from them in opinion to be unchristian and 
profane. But, just in the same proportion, it 7s pleasant to find 
anywhere a man who rises up against the contradiction and au- 
thority of those about him, to assert the sacred truth that the 
Church of Christ is not and cannot be a sect. This is the great 
idea of Mr. Barrett’s book, and it is one which should secure a 
welcome for it from all who love and long for Christian unity, and 
who shun intolerance and the fierce, unlovable spirit of sectarian- 
ism. Weare glad to believe that not a few who bear the name 
of Swedenborgians hold with Mr. Barrett, and unite in his manly 
protest against the absurd pretence that Swedenborgianism or any- 
thing else can make itself the Church, simply by calling itself so. 


Gotpwin Suiru on American Stavery.*—This eloquent and 


* Does the Bible sanction American Slavery? By Gotpwix Smit, Cam- 
bridge: Sever & Francis. 1863. 12mo. pp. 107. [New Haven: Judd & Clark. 
Price 25 cents. } 
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masterly pamphlet has already attracted the attention of thousands 
of readers in our country. We wish it might be read by as many 
millions. It is alike valuable in its theological and political rela- 
tions. It does not hesitate to view the civil institutions of the 
Hebrew people as in great part conceded to their previous cus- 
toms, and the moral culture in which they were found, when their 
polity was fixed. It destroys, by the only argument which it is 
possible to apply, the pretense that God has sanctioned slavery as 
a perpetual institution by permitting and regulating it as a local 
custom, a prevailing usage, a relic of barbarism that could be 
modified and mollified, but not eradicated and destroyed. We 
could wish that the London Committee of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance would ship a few thousand copies by the blockade runners 
that are to carry the solicited consignment of Bibles to the Con- 
federates, who are “ perishing for lack of vision.” It would be a 
good plan for our government to send a few packages across the 
lines, or, at least, to distribute them freely within the lines, when 
our bayonets can open the way for their distribution. We fear 
the argument would be thrown away upon the wooden-headed 
theologians and the copper-head politicians of the Free North. 


Dr. Harwoon’s Sermon on CANAAN, Suem, AND JAPHETH.* 
—This timely and able sermon is in part an argument to show 
that the interpretation of the curse on Canaan in Gen. ix., 25, 26, 
27, which finds its fulfillment in the slavery of the African race, is 
entirely unsupported by any evidence whatever. In fact it is a 
brief but forcible and eloquent exhibition of the fulfillment of the 
entire passage in the subsequent fortunes of the descendants of 
the three sons of Noah. In connection with the first part of the 
discourse, the author, who is well known as an able Biblical critic 
and scholar, has exhibited in a note the opinions of Josephus, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Bochart, Bayle, Bp. Patrick, Dr. Turner, 
Tuch, Knobel, on the side of his view, and those of Bp. Newton, 
Keil, and Bush in support of the view which he rejects. In the 
second part, he portrays with much force and eloquence the places 
which the descendants of these sons have occupied in history, and 
from a review ofall the centuries, carries back a striking and strong 


* Canaan, Shem, and Japheth. A Sermon, preached in Trinity Church, New 
Haven, Sunday, October 25, 1863. By Epwix Harwoop, D.D. [New Haven: 
Thomas H. Pease, 1863. $vo. pp. 28. Price 20 cents; six copies for $1.] 
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confirmation of the sober truth and the divine inspiration of the 
original declaration. We have reason to thank the author for his 
excellent discourse, as well as for the boldness with which he does 
not shun to declare the truths suited to these times. 


SCIENTIFIC, 


Rirrer’s Grocrapnicat Stupres.*—The translator and editor 
of this volume was a friend and pupil of the great and the good 
Carl Ritter. We say, emphatically, the great and the good, for no 
person who had the happiness to know him would fail to accord 
to him both these titles of veneration and love. No one who has 
followed him in his lecture-room day after day, and listened to the 
simple yet profound principles which he so quietly evolved, and to 
the amazing store of facts with which he illustrated and enforced 
his principles, or traced the wide-reaching yet exalted applications 
he was constantly making of both principles and facts to the illus- 
tration of human history and development, could hesitate to call him 
not only great, but one of the greatest men of the present century. 
Tle was the creator of a new science—the science of Philosophical 
Geography, or geography considered in its most comprehensive 
and elevated relations, viz.: its relations to the development and 
history of man. By the suggestion of a few master principles, 
he made its otherwise multitudinous and uninteresting details to 
marshal themselves in beautiful symmetry around central points of 
interest, and to group themselves into a well-ordered system. He 
united Geography with History by showing that the arrangement 
of man’s dwelling place on the earth has had much to do in determin- 
ing the entire course of his development. For example, the coast 
line of a continent must necessarily affect the entire life of the 
people who inhabit it, as it incites or forbids commercial and social 
communication within and without. In a similar way the pres- 
ence or absence of long rivers through the interior, with their 
attendant valleys, the lifting of the surface into abrupt and lofty 
mountains, the breaking it up into diversified and checkered 





* Geographical Studies. By the late Professor Cart Rirrer of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the original German, by Witttam Leonnarp Gace, translator and 
editor cf Prof. Heinrich Steffens’ “Story of My Career.” Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1863. 12mo. pp. 856. [New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1.25.] 
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slopes, the expansion of it into elevated table lands, or its depres- 
sion into marshy flats, must determine the pursuits, the wealth, 
the manners, the civilization, the art, and the literature of the 
population, so far as its own independent life is concerned. Such 
influences can be set aside or overcome by no near contiguity or 
intimate intercourse with more favored regions. These physical 
arrangements for man’s development, with their necessary results, 
were regarded by Ritter from a still higher stand-point, in their 
discerned adaptation to the highest purposes and the most com- 
prehensive designs of the Divine mind. In this way Geography 
was by him connected with Theology, and the study of the physi- 
cal arrangements of the earth’s surface was made to cast a clear 
and strong light on the history of man’s recovery through the 
conduct of Human History by Divine Providence, and the inter- 
ruption, or, rather, the transfiguration of it by supernatural inter- 
ventions. 

This was the science of which Ritter was the creator. These 
were the grand principles which he suggested and applied. In 
the service of these views he gathered his vast stores of facts, and 
gave them to the world in that encyclopedia of geographical 
knowledge: the Erdkinde, consisting of nineteen solid octavo 
volumes. 

It is natural to compare Ritter with Humboldt, from the simi- 
larity of their pursuits, the proximity of their residence for many 
years, and the slight difference in the age and the date of the 
death of each. Both were great. Whether Ritter was not the 
greater in the highest attributes of the intellect, may well be 
doubted. He did not occupy so large a space in the world’s at- 
tention as Humboldt, because his field of scientific observation 
was not so wide, and because geographical researches are by no 
means so brilliant as the more adventurous flights of the astrono- 
mer. But though his observations were not so wide, it may be 
questioned whether, on the whole, his knowledge of facts was not 
as wonderful, and whether the firm grasp which he held of this 
infinitude of minutiz was not quite as surprising as the similar 
mastery of Ilumboldt over the facts which he gathered from more 
numerous fields. But the accumulation of facts is neither the 
sign nor the test of the highest style of intellectual greatness, es- 
pecially when the greatness is tried in the field of science. Ritter, 
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as the discoverer and creator, was, in our view, greater and more 
grand than Humboldt, the recorder and methodizer. 

In all moral traits, whether the more superficial or the more pro- 
found, he was immeasurably the superior of his illustrious com- 


peer, thereby illustrating the power of the Christian faith by its _ 


ethical results, when tested in men extraordinarily alike in original 
genius, tastes, culture, age, and fame. Ritter was simple, serene, 
warmly benevolent, patient, and humble. Humboldt was con- 
scious, pettish, courtly, uneasy, and vain, notwithstanding a native 
kindliness of heart and a thorough schooling in the experience of 
life. The impression derived from personal interviews with the 
two men revealed striking differences in these and other character- 
istics, which could be accounted for by no explanation so satisfac- 
tory as the manifest presence and recognition of Christian truth in 
the soul of Ritter. On the morning of Christmas, 1853, it chanced 
to the writer to be present in the Dom Church of Berlin, in a crowd 
of four thousand people, all excited by the associations of joy and 
worship which are responded to so fervently by every devout 
German, on this their hallowed day. The whole assembly were 
chanting together an animated Christmas hymn. Among the 
mass Ritter was conspicuous not merely for his kingly height, his 
gigantic breadth, and the noble simplicity of his port, but for the 
yet humbler ardor which shone forth from “ his face as if it had 
been the face of an angel.” 

This being our estimate of Ritter as a philosopher and a man, 
we need not say that we welcome any contribution to our litera- 
ture which is fitted to introduce to our countrymen a more exact 
knowledge of Ritter as a philosopher and a more just appreciation 
of himasaman. Dr. Guyot has done us a great service in ex- 
pounding to us, in his “ Earthand Man,” the principles which he 
learned from the great master whom he delights to honor, and we 
hope that others will follow in his footsteps. The present volume 
consists of a Sketch of the Life of Ritter by the translator; of an 
Account of Ritter’s Geographical Labors, by Dr. Bégekamp, of 
Berlin; of the following Papers by Ritter himself: An Introdue- 
tory Essay to Genera! Comparative Geography ; General Observa- 
tions on the Fixed Forms of the Earth’s Surface ; The Geographi- 
cal Position and Horizontal Extension of the Continents; Re- 
marks on Form and Numbers as Auxiliary in Representing the 
Relations of Geographical Spaces; The Historical Element in 
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Geographical Science; Nature and History as the Factors of 
Natural History; or, Remarks on the Resources of the Earth; 
The External Features of the Earth in their Influence on the 
Course of History. These papers exhibit the principles of Ritter, 
and bring them within the reach and comprehension of the care- 
ful reader. It is to be regretted that they are presented and dis. 
cussed in so abstract a form, and are enlivened with so few illus- 
trations. The style of Ritter, as the translator pertinently ob- 
‘serves, presents extraordinary difficulties. With all these draw- 
backs, the volume is very valuable and interesting. 


Hear Constperep as A Mopr or Morton.*—This volume 
contains twelve lectures, delivered in 1862, before the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain; and furnishes a popular exposition of 
the most important principles which have been established respect- 
ing heat. These lectures abound in experiments which are very 
ingenious and satisfactory, and which were performed in such a 
manner as to be distinctly witnessed by a large audience. Many 
of the effects of heat are so minute that in the ordinary mode of 
experimenting they cin only be witnessed by one or two persons 
atatime. But Prof. Tyndall is able to show to a large audience 
that mercury is heated by pouring it from one glass vessel to an- 
other ; he can show the cold produced by the expansion of a small 
quantity of air; that a drop of water resting upon a hot metallic 
surface does not actually touch the surface of the metal; and a 
multitude of other experiments which most lecturers do not attempt 
to perform in public on account of the difficulty of making them 
visible to a large number of persons at the same time. Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s usual mode of performing such delicate experiments, is by 
the use of a thermo-electric pile, which gives motion to the needle 
of a small galvanometer ; and inasmuch as the movements of this 
needle are often very slight, and could not be directly witnessed 
by a large audience, he illumines the needle by a brilliant voltaic 
light, and by means of a convex line, forms a magnified image of 
the needle upon the ceiling of his lecture room. Thus the heat 
radiated from the hand of the lecturer, even at a great distance, is 
rendered visible to every spectator in a large hall. 


* Heat considered as a mode of Motion, By Joun Tynpa.t, F, R. S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. D. Appleton & Co. 
New York, 1863. 12mo. pp. 480. [New Haven: Peck, White, & Peck. Price $2.] 
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The leading object of this course of lectures is to show that heat 
is not a material substance, but a mode of motion ; a motion of the 
ultimate particles of matter. One of the experiments most relied on to 
prove that heat is not material, is that performed by Sir H. Davy, 
who took two blocks of ice having a temperature of 29 degrees. 
and rubbed them against each other for some minutes, when the 
ice was almost entirely converted into water, having a temperature 
of 35 degrees. Now the capacity of water for heat is much great- 
er than that of ice; and ice must have an absolute quantity of heat 
added to it before it can be converted into water. Hence it is 
concluded that heat is a kind of molecular motion, and that this 
motion may be generated by friction, percussion, or compression, 
There ought then to be a certain relation between the heat devel- 
oped by mechanical action, and the force which produces it. Dr. 
Mayer, of Heilbronn, in Germany, and Mr. Joule, of Manchester, 
England, have endeavored to determine this relation. Mr. Joule 
placed water in a suitable vessel and agitated it by paddles, and 
determined both the amount of heat developed by the stirring of 
the liquor, and the amount of labor expended in the process. He 
did the same with various other substances. These experiments 
indicate that the quantity of heat generated by the same 
amount of force is fixed and invariable; and it has been conclu- 
ded that the quantity of heat which would raise one pound of 
water one degree in temperature, is equal to what would be gen- 
erated if a pound weight, after having fallen through the height of 
772 feet, has its moving force destroyed by collision with the 
earth; and commonly, the amount of heat necessary to raise a 
pound of water one degree in temperature, would, if all applied 
mechanically, be competent to raise a pound weight 772 feet high ; 
or it would raise 772 pounds one foot high. Thus 772 pounds is 
called the mechanical equivalent of heat. According to this prin- 
ciple we can compute the heat generated by a rifle bullet on stri- 
king a target. Mayer and Helmholtz have computed that the 
heat which would be generated if the earth was suddenly stopped 
in her orbit, would be sufficient not only to fuse the entire earth, 
but to reduce it in great part to vapor. 

We wish here to point out what appears to be a non sequitur in 
the reasoning of. most writers on this subject. If, in the example 
just supposed, the motion of the earth were destroyed by collision 
with a material body, the conclusion above stated would be in ac 
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cordance with our experiments ; but it has never been proved that 
the same effect would be produced if the earth’s motion were de- 
stroyed simply by the attraction of other bodies without collision. 
If a meteor in passing near the earth should have all its motion 
destroyed simply by the earth’s attraction, it has never been proved 
that the meteor’s temperature would be changed in any degree by 
this loss of motion. It is possible that there would be an elevation 
of temperature; but our experiments have only shown such a 
change of temperature where motion is destroyed by collision with 
a material body. 

Prof. Tyndall concludes his lectures with a beautiful statement 
of the agency of the sun’s light and heat in the grave operations 
of nature. “The earth’s atmosphere contains carbonic acid, and 
the earth’s surface bears living plants ; the former is the nutriment 
of the latter. The plant apparently seizes the combined carbon 
and oxygen ; tears them asunder, storing up the carbon, and letting 
the oxygen go free. By no special force, different in quality from 
other forces, do plants exercise this power ; the real magician here 
is the sun. It is at the expense of the solar light that the decom- 
position of the carbonic acid is effected. Without the sun, the 
reduction cannot take place, and an amount of sunlight is con- 
sumed exactly equivalent to the molecular work accomplished. 
Thus trees are formed, thus the meadows grow, thus the flowers 
bloom. Let the solar rays fall upon a forest, and the quantity of 
heat given back is less than that received, for the energy of a por- 
tion of the sunbeams is invested in the building of the trees. I have 
here a bundle of cotton, which I ignite; it bursts into flame and 
yields a definite amount of heat; precisely that amount of heat 
was abstracted from the sun, in order to form that bit of cotton.” 

“Every mechanical action on the earth’s surface, every manifes- 
tation of power, organic and inorganic, vital and physical, is pro- 
duced by the sun. His warmth keeps the sea liquid, and the 
atmosphere a gas, and all the storms which agitate both are 
blown by the mechanical force of the sun. He lifts the rivers and 
the glaciers up to the mountains; and thus the cataract and the 
avalanche shoot with an energy derived immediately from him. 
Thunder and lightning are also his transmuted strength. Every 
fire that burns, and every flame that glows, dispenses light and 
heat which originally belonged to the sun. Every shock and every 
charge in battle is an application or misapplication of the mechan- 
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ical force of the sun. He blows the trumpet, he urges the projec. 
tile, he bursts the bomb. This is not poetry, but rigid mechanical 
truth. He rears the whole vegetable world, and through it the 
animal ; the lilies of the field are his workmanship, the verdure of 
the meadows, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. He forms the 
muscle, he urges the blood, he builds the brain. His fleetness is in 
the lion’s foot ; he springs in the panther, he soars in the eagle, he 
slides in the snake. He builds the forest and hews it down. The 
clover sprouts and blossoms, and the scythe of the mower swings 
by the operation of the same force. The sun digs the ore from our 
mines; he rolls the iron ; he rivets the plates, he boils the water, he 
draws the train. He not only grows the cotton, but he spins the 
fibre, and weaves the web. There is not a hammer raised, a wheel 
turned, or a shuttle thrown, that is not raised, and turned, and 
thrown by the sun. His energy is poured freely into space, but 
our world isa halting place, where this energy is conditioned. 
Here the Proteus works his spells ; the self-same essence takes a 
million shapes and hues, and finally dissolves into its primitive 
and almost formless form.” 


HISTORICAL. 


Merivate’s Hisrory or tHe Romans.*—The Messrs. Apple- 
ton have undertaken to reprint, in seven volumes, Mr. Merivale’s 
work upon Roman History. The first two volumes of the series 
are now before us. The substantial and elegant dress in which 
they are printed, will win the praise of all readers. We have sel- 
dom looked upon so fair a page. It is evident that the old days 
of double columns and eye-destroying type are fast passing away; 
and leading publishers seem to be vieing with each other in the 
effort to bring out their issues in the most attractive style. 

Merivale’s History has already taken rank in England with the 
standard productions in the department of historical literature. 
His subject is far from being so vast and difficult as that of Grote, 
and his power, as a writer, would be generally deemed inferior to 
that of Macaulay; and yet, after these two, tliere is no other En- 





* History of the Romans under the Empire. By Cuartes Merivate, B. D., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. From the Fourth London Edition. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1863. [New Haven: Judd & Clark. Price 
$2 a volume. ] 
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glish name, among the recent historical writers—save, perhaps, 
that of Arnold—which would be placed above Merivale. It was 
the original design of the author to carry his narrative down from 
the fall of the Republic to the transference of the imperial court 
to Constantinople. He has felt constrained, however, to limit his 
task to a narrower compass, and to stop at the close of the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius,—the point where Gibbon’s great work begins. 
The idea at the foundation of his plan is set forth in his preface. 
There are two histories of every people,—the one interior and do- 
mestic, or national, and the other exterior. The former is the his- 
tory of the laws, institutions, and internal changes—its onward 
growth until it has attained to its political individuality. The lat- 
ter relates to the action of the people upon others and the part it 
performs in the general history of mankind. “The great interest 
of Greek and Roman history consists in this, that we can trace 
them with singular completeness in both these respects.” The 
downfall of Greece, as a political Power, did not end its history 
in the second of these respects; for its influence on the destinies 
of mankind continued for ages, and has not yet ceased. The 
story of the Roman conquests is the prelude to the second branch 
of Roman history, which has for its end the description of the in- 
fluence which the Roman government and Roman institutions ex- 
erted upon the nationalities subject to their sway. This particular 
subject is the one which has excited the interest of Merivale, and 
been chosen for the theme of his elaborate work. 

These first two volumes bring the history down from the first 
Triumvirate to the assassination of Julius Cesar. They comprise 
a full exhibition of Czsar’s entire career. The parties in the 
State, anterior to the Empire, and subsequent to it, as well as the 
leading personages, are thoroughly described. It is refreshing to 
come into this living contact with Roman times and Roman men; 
to find that underneath the rivalries of statesmen and soldiers was 
a contest of great principles and antagonistic political tendencies ; 
and to see the mist which youthful imagination throws over the 
heroes of Roman history vanish and give place to a clearer per- 
ception. Cicero, for example, stands out upon the canvass, the 
ambitious young advocate and orator; the rising statesman, mak- 
ing his way to the highest offices; the patriotic magistrate; too 
vain and too timid to be ranked in the first order of greatness, 
and yet great enough to be immortal. His relations to the parties 
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and politicians, whose conflicts agitated Rome, are lucidly set 
forth. : 

Mr. Merivale writes, with a sustained animation, in pure, forei- 
ble English. The following passage upon the condemnation of 
Cataline is selected, almost at random, as a specimen of his style: 

“ Cicero’s cloquence and ingenuity had conciliated thus far the 
favor of the people, and nerved the arm of the oligarchs with a 
strength to which they had long been strangers. The question 
now arose how much farther this favor might be relied on. Nine 
of the traitors had been convicted; of these five were in confine. 
ment; the nature of their punishment remained for decision. The 
law of the republic, as interpreted at least by the patricians, in- 
vested the chief magistrate with power of life and death as soon 
as the Senate should issue its ultimate decree,—Let the consuls 
see that the State suffers no harm. Nor were there wanting pre- 
cedents to support in the present case an act of extreme rigor. 
which the majority of the Assembly might be found to justify and 
applaud. But Cicero was aware that the Commons had never 
consented to such a stretch of prerogative; while their power, as 
well as their jealousy of the nobles, had much increased since its 
last exercise in the time of the Gracchi. There existed also a con- 
flicting principle in the Roman law, according to which no citizen 
could be put to death except by a vote of the tribes. But the 
Senate still hesitated to appeal to the people, by which course 
they would risk the failure of justice and vengeance altogether. 
Nor by delegating their own authority to the Consul would they 
secure his impunity, should he venture to act upon it. The pas- 
sions of the populace, stimulated by angry demagogues, would 
scorn submission to any such questionable pretensions. Accord- 
ingly, even in the moment of triumph, Cicero was too wary to 
assume at once the proffered responsibility. He appealed once 
more to the Senate itself. He restored to the Assembly the sword 
it had thrust into his hand. The fathers met in the Temple of 
Concord, the ground-plan of which may yet be traced beneath the 
brow of the Capitoline ; and from the memorials still preserved to 
us, we may picture to ourselves a vivid representation of the 
debate which ensued. The speakers on the side of the government 
were urgent for capital punishment, which was resisted not less 
vehemently by their opponents. The popular faction could not be 
expected to acquiesce in the assumption by the Senate of the 
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power of life and death. Banishment or imprisonment was, they 
contended, the extreme penalty allowed by the law. But their mo- 
tives were questioned, their loyalty was impeached ; and Cato, on 
behalf of the oligarchs, could maintain, not without a show of jus- 
tice, that the convicted criminals were no longer citizens, but 
enemies of the State. By their connection with the foreign foe, 
they had forfeited every Roman privilege. Cicero himself de- 
manded a sentence of death. But it was not upon the letter of 
the law that either party did, in fact, lay the greatest stress. 
Policy or expediency dictated the most cogent arguments on 
either side. Finally, the harsher counsel prevailed, and the Con- 
sul’s hands were strengthened by a deliberate decree in favor of 
the bold stroke he personally advocated.”’* 

We mention, in closing this notice, that Mr. Merivale takes 
care to fortify his statements by a copious reference to authorities, 
and, also, that an analytical index to the entire work is promised 
to appear in connection with the last volume. 


Tue Lire anv Times oF Joun Huss.t—We had not been pre- 
pared to expect so important and elaborate a contribution to the 
religious history of modern times as Mr. Gillett has just very 
quietly made in these two sturdy octavo volumes, each with its six 
hundred pages and more. The scholar will at once see what a rich 
field in which to work this new candidate for literary honors has 
had. Neander and Milman, in their Histories of the Church, have 
told the story of the incredible corruption that made itself every- 
where so offensive in all orders of the priesthood, and of the great 
schism in the Roman Church in the fourteenth century, and of the 
sad tragedies enacted by the Council of Constance in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. But their works are too extended 
for full details respecting any one period, so that even those who 
are familiar with their accounts of Huss and his times, will now 
have a new pleasure, in being introduced, under the very competent 
leadership of Mr. Gillett, to a more intimate acquaintance with 








* Vol. L, p. 120. 

+ The Life and Times of John Huss: or the Bohemian Reformation of the 
Fifteenth Century. By E. H. Gitrerr. In two volumes, Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, 1863. Royal 8vo. pp. xx, 632. xiii, 651, [New Haven: T. H., 
Pease. Price $6.00. ] 
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that series of events connected with the Reformation in Bohemia, 
which is second to no other in importance and interest in the his- 
tory of modern times. Especially will it be interesting to follow 
this author as he shows how this earlier and apparently unsuccess- 
ful religious movement paved the way for the subsequent Refor- 
mation under Luther. 

The author, Mr. Gillett, graduated at Yale College in 1841, and 
for many years has been the pastor of a Presbyterian Church in 
(Harlem) New York City. That he has been able to carry on 
the studies which the preparation of such a work as this has 
necessitated, in connection with the discharge of the many duties 
incident to a pastor’s life, shows that he has not only a natural taste 
for historical investigation, but also an uncommon aptitude for his- 
torical composition, which afford us reason to hope that yet other 
works may be given hereafter to the public from his pen. 

As already intimated, these volumes have not been prepared 
without diligent study of the proper sources of information. The 
list of werks, from which materials have been drawn, shows that 
the facilities at the command of the author have been ample. 
They embrace the various histories of the Councils of Pisa, of 
Constance, of Basle; the Lives of the contemporaneous Popes; 
the various Lives of Huss, and of his principal friends and follow- 
ers; the Histories of his Times, and of Bohemia itself, including 
those of Cochleius, AZneas Sylvius, Bezezyna, Kohler, Helfert, and 
Becker. It has been, indeed, stated by Moravian scholars in this 
country, that there have been two works quite recently publish- 
ed in Bohemia, which seem to have been overlooked by the author, 
and which, they say, might, perhaps, have been consulted with 
some advantage. We understand, also, that they regret that Mr. 
Gillett did not communicate and advise with some of the promi- 
nent men in their denomination in this country, with regard to 
that part of his history which respects the modern Moravian 
Church. Still, we are assured that none can be more highly grati- 
fied with the work as a whole; and they commend it warmly as 4 
faithful record of the heroic times of the fathers of their church, 
It is well that American Christians should know more of Huss, and 
of Jerome, of Zisca, and of Procopius, and of the tens of thou- 
sands of noble martyrs whose blood was so freely yielded in Bohe- 
mia in the attempt to resist the usurpations of the papacy. 

The style of Mr. Gillett is always clear and spirited. It isa 
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good, vigorous, manly, English style, and his descriptions often 
glow with a warmth of feeling, well suited to his noble theme. 
But although we say this, it is,also true that there are occasionally 
marks of carelessness in style; and we have marked one or two 
inaccuracies of expression ; for instance, (Vol. I, page 324), “ Men 
whom we would have been glad to have found in better company.” 

The two volumes are beautifully printed, and the large fair type 
isa real luxury for the eye. But all this adds of course to the 
cost, which we fear may prevent the work from gaining at first so 
rapid a sale as we are sure it will find when it becomes better 
known. 

The closing paragraphs of the last volume sum up so admirably 
the prominent events in this history, that we are tempted to reprint 
them, although the extract is rather extended. 


“Tn connection with the revival of learning and the evils of the schism, as well 
asa growing religious consciousness which brought to light the corruptions of 
the church, an encouragement was given to the long suppressed demand for the 
revival of a purer type of Christianity, and at the opportune moment the men 
were raised up, inthe providence of God, who were to give utterance to that de- 
mand, Conrad Waldhauser, John Milicz, and Matthias of Janow were the precur- 
sors of John Huss. They prepared the way for his labors, and more or less 
clearly apprehended the radical conflict which existed between the interests of 
a corrupt hierarchy and the claims of Christian truth. 

“Huss inherited their views, but he brought to their elucidation and applica- 
tion a bold and fearless spirit, a stern consciousness, a discriminating mind, and a 
rare selfccommand. With a purpose that never wavered, and an energy that never 
wearied—sometimes in the face of royal authority, and in spite of unjust excom- 
munication—he pursued the line of duty marked out by his conscientious con- 
victions, reprobating the iniquity of the times and the abuses of the hierarchy, 
and holding up before the world his ideal of the church of Christ. All human 
authority was made by him subordinate to the authority of the Great Master 
himself. Hence, constantly appealing to the scriptures in support of his views 
and in defense of his course, he led men to look beyond the decisions of councils 
or the bulls of popes, and to study for themselves the word of God. The impulse 
was thus given to a reform more radical than he had himself contemplated. 
Before he was aware, he had come into conflict with the whole hierarchical sys- 
tem, and stood forth single-handed, and almost alone, as the champion of truth 
against the errors by which it was overlaid and well-nigh suppressed, 

“Tn this conflict he fell—a victim overpowered by numerous and bitter foes. 
Men that stood by him at first, forsook him at the critical moment, and joined the 
ranks of his assailants. The force of his convictions had brought him to recog- 
nize in Wickliffe a fellow-laborer in the same great cause, and the odium that 
rested on the name of the English reformer was inherited by himself. The 
council of Constance gladly surrendered him as a sacrifice to the prejudices by 
which it was itself environed and controlled. 
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“ His associate, Jerome of Prague, met the same fate. His chivalrous nature 
scorned to retract his conscientious convictions as to the character, the truth, and 
integrity, of one whom he had known and loved. And now was illustrated the 
trite adage that ‘the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church,’ Hundreds 
and thousands in their native land stood ready to receive the bequest of their 
falling mantle. A nation imbued with their spirit set the council at defiance, and 
boldly remonstrated against the iniquity of the deed which had canenized for. 
ever the memory of the martyrs. 

“ Meanwhile an enlarged acquaintance with scripture had led to the restora- 
tion, in Bohemia, of the use of the cup in the eucharist. Considered as a 
mere rite, this innovation was a matter of small account. But it symbolized 
an element of independent thought, which appealed from popes and councils to 
scripture alone. It was of the nature of a practical and popular protest against 
errors which had crept into the church, under the sanction of ecclesiastical 
authority and antiquated usage. Its acceptance was an endorsement of the right 
of private judgment, and an impeachment of synodical and pontifical infallibility, 
It was a rent in the external unity of the church—an ominous crack, like that of 
the dome of St. Peter—which inspired terror by its portentous augury of what 
was yet to come. 

* All the resources of papal authority and of ecclesiastical interest were con- 
sequently marshaled to suppress the rite. But it was found that many of its 
adherents had already made it the first step to more radical innovations. Diverse 
tendencies had already begun to develop themselves among the followers of Huss, 
and the Taborites and Calixtines, as two radically diverse parties, appear upon 
the stage. In connection with the first, we find a puritanic severity of morals, a 
demand for evangelicai simplicity of worship and purity of doctrine, a valor 
nurtured by religious principle, und sometimes allied with a wild fanaticism. In 
connection with the other, we note the timidity and the prudence of a cautious 
conservatism, a lingering respect for ancient usage, a jealousy of further innova- 
tions, and a disposition to watch and restrain what they regarded as the danger- 
ous tendencies of their rivals. 

“ But a common interest temporarily cements the alliance of these two oppo- 
site parties, and renders them, while they retain this attitude, invincible to all 
foreign invasion. Classed together, as alike heretical, they are threatened with 
the same fate, and papal fulminations and crusading armies are met by both with 
a bold defiance and stern resistance. One invasion after another is hurled back 
from the Bohemian frontier, like the waves dashed to foam upon the rocks. 

“ But the very humiliation of the foe opened the way for the development of 
the conflicting tendencies which had been temporarily restrained. Internal 


division was the result of foreign triumph. Calixtine and Taborite were now 


ranged in open and avowed hostility. It was scarcely a question which must 
triumph in the conflict. The Taborite was indisputably superior in all the ele- 
ments of uncompromising zeal, of fierce resolve, and of desperate if not fanatical 
courage, to his Calixtine rival, He thought more earnestly if not profoundly. 
He felt more deeply. His wrongs had been greater, and his vengeance was more 


terrible. The strife that now arose was scarcely less bitter than that of the 
united Hussites against the imperialists. 


It ranged neighbor against neighbor, 
and brother against brother; but, stecled against compassion and sympathy, the 
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Taborites swept down before them all resistance, and encamped before Prague, 
ready to visit upon it such retribution as it had challenged. To save it from its 
threatened fate, its defenders submitted to negotiate, and the result was, the con- 
cession, in the main, of the demands of the Taborites, and the establishment of 
their supremacy. 

“ But the anarchy of the kingdom required that authority should be deputed 
to able hands, and that the monarch to be selected should be one whom all 
should be constrained to acknowledge. Sigismund, as the rightful heir, was pre- 
ferred by many who differed from him in their religious views. The Campactata 
devised by the Synod of Basle, opened the way for his recognition, but repro- 
duced the old divisions between Calixtine and Taborite. The latter were defeat- 
ed in the open rupture which followed, and Sigismund at last secured his hard- 
won crown. , 

“From the Taborites, who now abandoned all further appeals to physical force 
in their own defense, sprang the church of the United Brethren, Through a 
century of persecution they still maintained their fidelity to an evangelical creed 
and the memory of Huss. The Calixtines, sometimes leaning toward Rome, and 
sometimes repelled by her bigoiry, wavered in uncertainty as to their position, 
although still holding fast their four articles. At length the advent of Luther 
extended to both parties a new strength, and the current of the Bohemian refor- 
mation was swollen by the powerful tributary of German reform. 

“With intervals of persecution, Protestantism made steady progress in Bohe- 
mia for another century, till it had almost secured the complete ascendency. 
But its bold and violent measures provoked the vengeance of the “Catholic” 
league, and the bigoted Ferdinand, with unfaltering purpose, resolved to suppress 
it, The tide of the thirty years’ war swept over northern and central Europe, 
covering its track with desolation and crime. Of all the states that suffered, 
Bohemia was the most signal victim. In the general pacification, she was 
abandoned by her German allies, and left to the tender mercies of her unseru- 
pulous and bigoted monarch. Tis vengeance was terrible. Te deliberately pre- 
ferred a desert to a kingdom of ‘heretics, and his preference was well nigh real- 
ized. Bohemian art, literature, and enterprise received a blow from which they 
have never recovered, Protestantism was almost utterly szppressed. Its ablest 
champions pined in exile, or in prison, or atoned for their patriotism and Protes- 
tantism on the seaffold. The nation that five centuries ago was among the fore- 
most of Europe, dwindled into insignificance; and for more than two centuries 
Behemia has ranked as little more than a province of the Austrian empire. Her 
old renown has been commemorated by the noble achievements of Moravian mis- 
sionaries, who trace their spiritual lineage to her great reformer ; but her condi- 
tion to-day is such as to render her a signal monument of the impolicy of perse- 
cution, and the incaleulable mischiefs that have flowed from the violent suppres- 
sion of religious freedom. 

“The day may not be far distant when upon her own soil the memories of her 
own glorious past shall be revived. Her hills and valleys have witnessed the 
heroisii of men who stood forward as champions of scriptural authority, and the 
rights and privileges of religious freedom, Her plains have been moistened and 
fertilized with the blood of martyrs. Many a locality has been immortalized by 
the valor of her sons, and the names of Huss and Jerome, of Jacobel, Zisca, and 
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Procopius, will never die out of her annals, whoever may guide the pen. A 
national partiality even now triumphs over ecclesiastical prejudice, and men who 
would contemn Huss as a heretic, honor him as a patriot.” pp. 627-633. 


. 


Aw OvtLine oF THE ELEMENTS or THE EnGiisu Laneuace.* 
—Professor Clark, of Union College, has prepared a little Manual 
of the History of the English Language. It will be found conve. 
nient, we doubt not, by many students who have not the resolu- 
tion to take up more extensive and more original works. It does 
not make pretense to originality er profundity, but is confessedly 
founded on the researches of others, especially of Marsh and 
Craik, the latter of which has but just been made accessible to 
Americans by a reprint. The body of the work proper is of some- 
what less than 150 pages, and is followed by 50 pages of speci- 
mens, illustrating the history of the language, from pure Anglo- 
Saxon down to the fully developed modern English. 


Tue Sour or Turncs.t—The texts or mottoes prefixed to this 
singular book are the following sentences, the first from Carlyle 
and the second from Babbage: “On the hardest adamant some 
footprint of us is stamped in; the last rear of the host will read 
traces of the earliest van.” ‘The air is one vast library, on whose 
pages are forever written all that man has ever said, or woman 
whispered.” The doctrine of the volume is that all objects are 
continually exerting or emitting influences upon all other objects 
within their reach ; that these influences are so taken up by and 
incorporated with the substance of their recipients that they are 
ready to be given forth to any soul that is brought into a highly 
sensitive condition. For example, a fragment of limestone or a 
bit of moss taken from the mammoth cave in Kentucky is put into 
the hand of a person in the psychometric state. The person does 
not know whence it was taken, but there begins to open before 
him, one by one, impressions of the interior of the cavern, which 
he describes in succession, as feature after feature is revealed to 


* An Outline of the Elements of the EnglishLanguage, for the use of Students. 
By N. G. Crank, Professor of Rhetorie and English Literature in Union College. 
New York: Charles Scribner, 1868. 12mo. pp. vi. 220. [New Haven: Judd 
& Clark. Price $1.] 

+ The Soul of Things; or Psychometric Researches and Discourses. By Wi 
uiaM and Exizasern M.F. Dentoy, Boston: Walker, Wise & Co., 1863. 12mo. 
pp. 870. [New Haven: Judd & Clark. Price $1.] 
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his view. This book professes to describe one hundred and eleven 
different experiments, with every variety of materials taken from 
the earth and the heavens—meteoric stones—and from the waters 
under the earth. Besides the detail of these experiments, it pro- 
fesses to explain many other kindred phenomena. It also gives a 
sort of analysis and rationale of the psychometric process, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. F. Denton, who was the subject gf many of these 
experiments. Mrs. D. attempts to make the sll intelligible to 
all who have not experienced it, by anticipating all possible objec- 
tions and questions, and answering them as satisfactorily as she 
eon. . 

This is a brief account of the contents of this volume, which is 
quite a curiosity in its way. Wedonot feel qualified to pronounce 
upon the experiments that are narrated in it, for the best of all 
reasons, that we have not had the opportunity of cross-examining 
the witnesses. 


Lerrers To THE JONESES.*—In these letters Dr. Holland has fol- 
lowed the same vein which in 1858 he began to work in his “ Let- 
ters to Young People,” only opening here and there, as the miners 
say, “a new lead.” In other words, he has addressed a great vari- 
ety of people, both old and young, in respect to their follies and 
errors, in a strain of good natured but very plain-spoken advice. 
These letters have the great merit of plainness of speech, without 
the slightest tinge of bad temper. Their good humor is irresisti- 
ble, and is not a little enhanced by the exaggeration approaching 
to caricature in which the portraitures are drawn, and the sort of 
mock solemnity in which the castigations are administered. Both 
these features are eminently fitted to render the book immensely 
popular in the universal Yankee Nation. The faults and foibles of 
this class of humanity are admirably understood by the ingenious 
author, and he certainly knows how to catch their ear and please 
their tastes, while he administers wholesome advice. 

The volume will do more good to multitudes than scores of 
sermons. Indeed it will reach many who never listen to sermons 
atall, or who will be prepared to hear sermons from the pulpit for the 
first time, by having previously read the less formal and more fa- 
mniliar discourses of that eminent lay-preacher, Timothy Titcomb, 





* Letters to the Joneses, By Trworny Trrcoms, author of “ Letters to Young Peo- 
ple,” &c., &. New York: Charles Scribner, 1863. 12mo. pp. 347. [New Haven: 
Judd & Clark. Price $1.50.] 
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Esq. We trust the venerable personage will long live to prosecute 
the duties of his vocation. 


My Farm or EpGewoop.*—We opened this volume to while 
away a leisure hour by turning over its pages, and by resting the eye 
here and there upon a choice passage, such as we were certain we 
should find, from our knowledge of the other works of the author. 
We did not close the book till we had stolena long evening from 
pressing occupations, as well as from the claims of sleep. In- 
stead of reading here and there a page or a paragraph, we fol- 
lowed the book through, leaving nothing unread. It might be, in 
part, because we know the farm of Edgewood, and are not unfa- 
miliar with the level, carpet-like plat that stretches out toward the 
east, and the billowing hill that rises so abruptly toward the west, 
and the hollow into which it dips so suddenly. We have watched 
the changes in this hollow, as it has been transformed from the 
coarse, bog-grown marsh into the inviting meadow, skirted so 
beautifully by the groups of shrubbery and flowers planted afront 
the ledges and boulders that obtrude themselves from the foot of 
the hill-side. It may be, also, that our own love of farming life 
has qualified us, in part, to read the narrative of the author with 
an enthusiasm somewhat akin to that which inspired it, and that 
we know how to sympathize with Wordsworth’s “ Farmer of Tils- 
bury Vale,” who, though doomed to live in London, never loses 
his love for the farm which he had left, but 


“Up the Haymarket hill oft whistles his way, 
Thrusts his hands in a wagon, and smells at the hay.” 


But laying aside these prepossessions, and looking at the work 
with all the coolness which becomes the critic, we cannot but pro- 
nounce it a rare volume, to which good sense, practical wisdom, 
and an exquisite sense of beauty have contributed their choicest 
and best. If that man is a benefactor to his race who treats of 
important practical truth concerning subjects that occupy the 
thoughts, the hearts, and the hands of a very large portion of our 
worthiest citizens, in a manner which is fitted to instruct, to in- 
terest, and refine them, then has the author of this volume shown 
himself to be an eminent well-doer to his fellow-men. The man 


—_—— — a —_ — —— — . — oe — 


* My Farm of Edgewood; A Country Book. By the author of “Reveries of 
a Bachelor.” New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 12mo. pp. 319. [New 
Haven: Judd & Clark. Price $1.50.) 
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that not only teaches his brother farmers to grow two blades of 
grass or grain where only one grew before, but also teaches them 
how they may find dignity in an employment which too often 
makes them only drudges, and how to transform a life which is 
too often encrusted with sordid meanness, into a discipline of 
beauty, gracefulness, and contentment, performs, indeed, a service 
that is worthy the gift of genius. The volume will fall into the 
hands of many readers. No commendation of ours is needed to 
give it currency and circulation. We can only express our satis- 
faction that this should be. Among the amateur farmers, whose 
name is legion, it will find its way, notwithstanding the hard hits 
which it deals so good naturedly at their lavish expenditure and 
their lamentable disappointments. But its proper destination and 
its appropriate sphere is in the houses of the working farmers. 
Here it will meet the heartiest welcome, and here it will be read 
with the most intelligent appreciation. There are many sun- 
warmed parlors in the country that will this winter be the brighter 
and the more contented for the sunlight which this book will bring 
with itself. Many an evening, bright with the glow of the fire- 
side, will be the more cheerful for the delight with which the home 
circle will peruse its pages. The instruction which it embodies 
will be none the less valued because of the desultory method 
which the author has followed, or the many digressions into which 
he has been beguiled. By the great mass of readers, these very 
features will be considered as an additional charm. The light and 
easy movement of the author’s style, the graeeful and delicate 
transitions which he makes, the quiet humor in which he so natu- 
rally indulges, the sly but good natured satire which seems to 
drop so naturally from his pen, and the unaffected yet chastened 
pathos into which he rises for a moment, are all exquisitely 
wrought into a varied and beautiful tissue which is fitted to give 
perpetual delight to the cultivated reader, and to be itself an 
instrument of culture to the unrefined. 


“Revertes oF A Bacneror,”’* anp Dream Lire.”t—Mr. 
Scribner has just brought out, in very elegant style, new editions 





* Reveries of a Bachelor: or a Book of the Heart. By Ik Marver, A new 
edition. New York: C. Scribner. 1863. 16mo. pp. 271. Price $1.25. 

+t Dream Life: a Fable of the Seasons, By Ik Marver, A new edition. 
New York: C. Scribner. 1863. 16mo, pp. 271. Price $1.25. 
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of these two very popular books by Mr. Mitchell. The new pre- 
faces with which both volumes are provided, penned in the true 
Ik Marvel style, add to them a fresh charm. The Dedication, we 
cannot refrain from reprinting for the benefit of our readers. “To 
one at home, in whom are met so many of the graces and the 
virtues, of which as a bachelor J dreamed, this new edition of my 
book is dedicated.” 


Mitt’s Princieies or Porrrica, Economy.*—Messrs. Appleton 
& Co. have published a new American edition of this well known 
and valuable work, which must now rank as the standard edition, 
It contains all the latest revisions of the author as found in the 
fifth and last London edition. As a specimen of the most finished 
and elegant typography, nothing that has appeared from the 
American press has surpassed it, and it is fully equal to the best 
English work. 


Mr. Cuarves Scripner’s New Pusrications.—We have re- 
ceived, too late for any notice, several valuable new publications 
from Mr. Cuartes Scryer. We have only space to say that 
they are all books which will be received by the public with mark- 
ed interest. Among them are an American reprint of Prof. G. Z. 
Craik’s “ History of the English Languaye and Literature, from 
the Norman Conquest,’—the most extended, learned, and critical 
work of the kind in the language ;—the first volume, of a truly 
princely edition of a reprint of “ The Mederalist,” edited by Mr. 
Henry B. Dawson of Morrisania—and Prof. Shedd’s “ Iistory 
of Christian Doctrine,” the title of which we have already given 
in another place. These are works which every reader of this 
Quarterly will know how to value, but we must defer all notice of 
them to the next number. In excellence of typography, and 
beauty of appearance, they are fully equal to the best printed 
English books. But those who would know what effect such suc- 
cessful rivalry has upon prices, must examine Mr. Scribner’s ad- 
vertisement on page 8th of our advertising sheet. We have also 
received from him a beautiful book of “ Selections of’ Poetry,” 
bearing the title of “ The School Girls Garland,” edited by 4 
very well known and popular writer, Mrs. C. Mf. Kirkland. 


* Principles of Political Economy : with some of their Applications to Social 
Philosophy. By Joun Srvarr Mitt. In two volumes. From the fifth London 
edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. Royal 8vo, pp. 616, 603 
[New Haven: Peck, White, & Peck. Price $6.00]. 











